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ADVERTISEMENT 

or THI 

AMERICAN PUBLISHERa 



Ths Family Library being intended to embrace 
every branch of useful literature, and, consequent* 
lyyto farm rf itself a complete Ubraryt a well-writ- 
ten, judicious^ and eotnprehensive popular history 
of all the most interesting liiid important countries 
has be^h deemeid by th6 publishers, from the (Com- 
mencement of the enterprise, as indispensably 

x^ necessary ; attd fed they have been able to procure 

Woklcs of^uch a character, either original-or se 

lecled, they have indorporated them into the iseries. 

They are happy to have it in their power to present 

to the public, in these volumes, a history of the 

^ kingdoms of Northern Europe, no less distfnguish- 

ed by erudite research than by the charms of style, 
C; and the general ability with which it is written. 
It is the joint production of two of the ripest schol 
ars of the present day, who have made the subject 

^ of Runic literature and antiquities, as well as of 
Northern history generally, theii particular study. 
Doctor Crichton is already known to the readers of 
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the Family Library by his History of Arabia, i^r^ 
our accomplished and learned countryman, wkez 
has contributed some of the most important chap, 
ters, has acquired for himself no common reputa* 
tion as an elegant writer and profound antiquarian. 
Mr. Wheaton was for many years minister of the 
United States at the Court of Copenhagen, and his 
residence at that capital afforded him the greatest 
advantages for prosecuting his favourite inquiries. 
The subject of Scandinavian history has much 
in it that is deeply interesting to the American read- 
er, particularly in its connexion with that of our 
Father-land, which was for centuries ravaged, and 
finally subjected, by the ** Sea Kings" of the North. 
These volumes, with the one on Iceland, Green- 
land, and Faroe, recently published in the Family 
Library, complete the historical view of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway. 

Harper & Brothers. 

New-York, Oct, 1841. 
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PREFACE. 



Tbc design of these volumes is to furnish the 
reader with a succinct history of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms — Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. No 
writer, native or foreign, has hitherto undertaken to 
imbody the chronicles of these countries in a uni- 
form and connected narrative, so as to exhibit under 
one view the state of government and society in an- 
cient and modern times, the condition of the inhab- 
itants and the productions of the soil, their institu- 
tions under the barbarous ages, and the progress they 
have now attained in literature, arts, and civiliza- 
tion. The annals of these contiguous nations have 
often been compiled separately, and in detached por- 
tions appearing at distant intervals, but no single 
work has yet attempted to epitomize the whole in a 
collected and contemporaneous form. Whether the 
experiment now made shall prove successful, or in 
any degree realize the expectations which the im- 
portance of the subject will naturally call forth, are 
questions that must be left to the decision of the 
public : all that can here with propriety be asserted 
is, that the utmost care and research have been ex- 
pended in procuring full and authentic information. 
The task has been attended with difficulties, but 
it also enjoys certain advantages. Besides the 
freshness of novelty to recommend it, there is the 
chaim of ancient renown, the excitement of daring 
enterprise, and, to a British reader, all those emo- 
tions of sympathy which spring from the remem- 
brance of a common descent. In the warrior-ages 
of thp Nonh, the Scandinavian adventurers planted 
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colonies and founded kingdonis in almost every re* 
gion of Europe, l^hey established their dominion 
in France, Spain, Italy, and Sicily ; spreading their 
possessions and their power from the dreary bor- 
ders of Lapland to the sunny coasts of Africa. The 
ancestors of these roving freebooters were Ithe. pro- 
genitors of our own natioh ;: from tfaena maQy of our 
laws and customs are borrowed;.. and ia-their social 
and political' usages may be. traced the germe of all 
those free institutions under which we:liave the 
happiness to live. Not only did they h^irass our 
shores with their piracies^ they, fixed themselves as 
settlers, imported their language, erected their pala-t 
ces, and seized the thrones: of. oitr ancient kings^ 
On the British public the records of such a people 
have a strong x^laim ; and in perusing thq relation of 
their ertraonlinary achievements, we are impressed 
with the familiat recollection that it is the history 
of a race not only .spmng. from the same lineage^ 
but in former times our superiors in the arts both 
of war and of peace.* 

If it be a pleasing or instructive study to follow 
those brave and hardy conquerors in their migrations 
and settlements in distant. lands, not less so must be 
the interest felt in the story of their .domestic life, 
the songs of their skalds, their rude but imposing 
mythology, the stmctuiie of society, and the exhibi- 
tion of men and manners^ combining the gallantry of 
an heroic with the mildness of a romantic age. For 
many centuries the North was a world given up to 
the dreams of imagination, or seen only in the vis- 
ions of tradition ; all that was known of its early 
history, and the different races by whom it was oc- 
cupied, being derived from the pages of such credu- 

* As having one common ancestry with Britons, speaking the 
same language, and deriving many of our laws, usages, and 
principles from the same sources, we should feel an equal de- 
gree of interest in the history of the Scandinavian na\ions.— • 
Am. Pub. 
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ious annalists as Saxo, Olaus Magnus, and the elder 
Rudbeck. 

In treating of those remote and legendary e> ents 
—of the establishment of the Goths, the character 
and religion of Odin, the several d^asties he is al- 
leged to have founded, the order of their succession, 
and the transactions of their reign — it would be pre- 
sumptuous to assert that the author has succeeded 
in always drawing the exact line between truth and 
fable, or in solving all the perplexities of that ob- 
scure era. He has, however, scrupulously weighed 
the testimony of the ablest native historians and 
chronologists, and adopted those statements and 
opinions which appeared most consistent with prob- 
ability. Some may, perhaps, complain that too 
much space has been allotted to the pagan and war- 
like ages, and that the sober discrimination of his- 
tory ought to have rejected those mythic and tradi- 
tionary details. But it ought not to be forgotten 
that popular fictions constitute the original chroni- 
cles of almost every nation, and that they exercise 
a permanent influence over their literature and hab* 
Jts. ' .These considerations entitle them to attention ; 
and though it would be an insult to the reader to 
demand for them the credit and importance of au- 
thentic records, it will readily be perceived that, to 
have them dismissed as unworthy of notice, or with a 
mere preliminary allusion, would have been to deep- 
en our ignorance of those fabulous times, and to 
extinguish the only lights that can guide us through 
the confused labyrinth of Scandinavian antiquity. 

With the introduction of Christianity, the politi- 
cal horizon begins to brighten, prodigies and mys- 
teries vanish, and romance yields its place to the 
authenticity of written monuments. In recording 
the transactions of this period — the Middle Age of 
Scandinavian history— Dr. Crichton was fortunate 
in being able to avail himself of the historical re- 
searches of a distin^^uished northern antiquary, Hen- 
I.— B 
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ry Wheaton, LL.D., who resided several years in 
the Danish capital as charg6 d'affaires from the 
United States of America, and who is favourably 
known to the public by his " History of the North- 
men, from the Earliest Times to the Conquest of 
England by William of Normandy;'' a treatise to 
which the present work is indebted for much impor- 
tant information respecting the early state of soci- 
ety and literature in the North, which has been ei- 
ther wholly passed over, or but slightly adverted to 
by the historians of other countries. The materials 
more immediately referred to as the contributions of 
that learned writer consisted of a manuscript of above 
630 pages, intended as a sequel to the preceding 
volume, and bringing down the history of Denmark 
and Norway from the extinction of the Anglo-Da- 
nish dynasty in 1042 to the Revolution of 1660, in- 
cluding the affairs of Sweden under the union of 
Calmar. This work, like the former, was compiled 
with great care from the original sources, to which 
the author had constant access during a residence of 
more than six years in Copenhagen ; a circumstance 
which also enabled him to profit by the verbal sug- 
gestions of several native scholars who had devoted 
their attention to archaeological studies, especially 
the late Professor Rask, whose stupendous powers 
and attainments as a linguist have gained him a Eu- 
ropean reputation, and to whom the writer was in- 
debted for the solution of various doubtful points 
connected with the earlier epoch of his researches. 
Besides these personal advantages. Dr. Wheaton 
made a free and full use of the modem historians, 
Suhm, Schoening, and Geijer ; of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Denmark and Norway by the late Dr. 
Munter, bishop of Zealand ; of the Sagabibliothek of 
Professor Muller ; and the different publications of 
Messrs. Magnusen, Schlegel, Rafn, Rask, and other 
eminent critics, upon the religion, laws, and litera- 
ture of the ancient North. 
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The information derived from these valuable 
sources has been incorporated in that portion of the 
following work which embraces the era referred to, 
commencing with the reign of Svend Estrithson 
(successor to Canute the Great), who founded the 
second or middle dynasty of Danish kings, and com- 
prising the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of the 
first volume, and the latter part of the first two 
chapters of the second. It may be proper to add, 
that Dr. Crichton, in treating of that period, has 
generally collated the materials thus furnished him 
with the original authorities, more especially the 
historical works of Torfseus, Adam of Bremen, and 
the great collection of Sagas — the Heimskringla — by 
Snorre Sturleson, written in the Icelandic or old 
Scandinavian tongue. He has also supplied, from 
other resources, the account of Swedish affairs con- 
nected with the transactions to which Dr. Wheaton^s 
manuscript relates, except during the brief union 
of the three crowns. 

With regard to the modern part of Scandinavian 
history, Dr. Crichton has drawn his materials chief- 
ly from public documents, private memoirs, or the 
statements of intelligent travellers ; for it is mat- 
ter of regret that the native historians have done so 
little to record or illustrate contemporary events, al- 
though they have expounded the darker ages of their 
national annals with a diligence and critical skill 
unrivalled in any other country of Europe. The 
statistics of these kingdoms, however, have been 
investigated with a minuteness and success that re- 
flect credit on the patriotic and enterprising spirit of 
the Northern governments. In this aepartment, the 
labours of Catteau, Malte-Brun, Hagelstrdem, Tha- 
arup, and Forsell, are invaluable ; and to these, as 
well as to the Official Tables of the Revenue, Popula- 
tion, Commerce, &c., of the United Kingdom and its 
Dependancies, from 1820 to 1833, and to the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Timber Trade— both 
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drawn up by order of the British House of Commons 
— frequent reference is made in the chapters that 
treat of the geography, the religion, learning, agri- 
culture, arts, manufactures, productions, commerce, 
and internal resources of the Scandinavian states. 

The summary of the natural history of these re- 
gions, furnished by Mr. James Nicol, has been pre- 
pared with great care, and gives as comprehensive 
a view of the subject as the design of the present 
work requires. 

The map has been constructed after the best au- 
thorities, and will be found more accurate and com- 
plete than any other yet published of these kingdoms 
on a similar scale. 

£UN»(JBOH, NiwemUr 1, 1837. 
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SCANDINAVIA, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN* 



CHAPTER I. 

Geographical and Descriptive View of Scandinavia, 

Seandinavia little known to the Greeks and Romans. — Their 
vague Notions of the Hyperboreans.— The Voyages of Pytbe- 
as. — The Ultima Thule of the Ancients.— The Phceniciana 
and Carthaginians visit the Norwegian Isles. — Erroneous 
Opinions of the Classic Writers. — Tacitus. — Pomponius Mebu 
— Pliny. — Ptolemy. — Procopias.— Voyages of Ohthere and 
Vulfstan, — Formation of the Scandinavian Kingdoms. — Ety- 
mology of their Names.— Their Modern Boundaries. — ^Den- 
mark : its Extent— Islands— Provinces — Physical Aspect — 
Soil— Climate— Rivers— Fiords or Friths— Canals— Lakes. — 
The Baltic. — Svireden and Norway : their Extent.— Old and 
Modem Divisions.- Description of the Coasts and Islands. — 
The Lofodens. — The Malstroem. — Mountains — ^Their Height 
and peculiar Appearance. — Boulders.- Rivers. — The Fall oi 
Inthatta.— Vands or Lakes— The Malar— The Wetter— The 
Wener.— Canals. — The Gotha. — Climate of Scandinavia. — 
Mean Temperature.— Rapidity and Beauty of Spring.— Win- 
ter Amusements.— Physical Peculiarities of the North. — Wild 
Sublimity of Norwegian Mountains. — Variety of Rural Scen- 
ery in Sweden. 

The extensive regions comprising the modem Idngdoms 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were almost unknown 
to ancient geography. The Greeks concealed their igno- 
rance of that remote country by conferring upon it the 
vague appellation of the North. In their cosmogony it 
was the abode of darkness, but supposed, at the same 
time, to contain the paradise of the sun and the residence 
of the blessed. As Night, according to their mythological 
representations, generates Day, so here they imagined tliat 
Latona brought forth the two presiding luminaries of heav- 
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en, Apollo and Artemis or Diana, who afterward migrated 
to Delos, accompanied by holy Hyperborean maids (as we 
learn from Herodotus), and were there worshipped with 
profomid veneration. It was in those mysterious lati- 
tudes, also, that they supposed the other beneficent powers 
and elements of nature were first produced. In the flick- 
ering beams of the Aurora, illuminating the dreaiy reign 
of winter, they beheld the awful forms of the Scandmavian 
deities, bright with celestial splendour, and revealing them- 
selves in fitful visions to the eyes of their untutored ado- 
rers. The Hindus, likewise, i^aced in that quarter their 
fabled Mount Meru, the Olympus of Indian mythology.* 

Of aH human beings, thje Hyperboreans were esteemed 
by the Father of History .(who saw them onjiy in the 
dreams c^ tradition) the most virtuous and happy ; dwell- 
ing in peace and delightful companionship with the gods^ 
under cloudless skies, in fields yielding double harvests, 
and clothed with the verdure of perpetual spring. When 
Satiated with Hfe, which was |frotracted to an extreme old 
age, they joyfully crowned their heads with flowers, and 
plunged headlong from the mountain steeps into the depths 
of the sea.t This picture of more than mortal felicity is 
evidentiy drawn from imagination^ and must have been 
suggested by that restless propensity in our nature which, 
dissatisfied with the present, sedcs in the future or the dis- 
tant that happiiiess for which it longs, and which it has al- 
ways fixed In some ideal land supposed to Me on the verge 

-^ Herodotos, lib. iv., c. 33-36. Geijer, SVea Hikes Hafder 
torn, i , p. 53-55, Upsalft, 1825. 

t Geijer, Svea Kikes Hafder, ibid. Pomponius Mela, De 
Situ Orbis, lib. iii., c. 5, says, " Hilares redimiti sertis in pela- 
gusex certa.rupe prsecipites dant ; id eis funus eximium est.** 
rliny's description of Hyperborean felicity is equally romantic : 
*' Kegio aprica, felici temperie, omni afflatu noxio oarens ; diacor* 
dia ignota.morsnon nisi satietate vits, ex quadam rupe in mare 
salientes.'^— Plin.,.Hi8t. Nat, lib. iv., c.^6. Several of these 
rocks are atili^hown ip Sweden,^uch as HuBneberg and Halle- 
berg (Holy Mou&tain)> in West Gothland, at the lower, extremi- 
ty w the Wener Lake-T-Tbomson's Travels in Sweden, chap, 
ill darkens Travels, . vol. jx., p. 151, ed. 8vo. These were 
figuratively called the Hall of Odin, being considered a sort ol 
Dorch or vestibule to the Scandinavian Elysium. — Maliet'a 
Hortfaern Antiq., vol. i., p. 210, ed. 8vo, 1770. 
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of the oaibitable globe. In proportion as the horizon of 
knowledge expanded, these mystio regions shifted their po- 
sition, retiring to the farthest limits of the earth, or the un» 
e]qdored solitudes of the ocean. 

Classical antiquity gives but confused and obscure no- 
tions of the territories beyond the Baltic. Among the ear- 
tieai monuments that tlacfw a faint ray on the dawn of 
Northern Geography are the voyages of a MassHian Greek 
(some fragments c^ which are preserved in Strabo and 
Pliny) named Pytheas, who twice visited those remote 
shores, about 320 years before the Christian era. This 
adventurous navigator, after sailing round the coasts of 
Spain, Gaul, and Albion, arrived at a country which the 
natives called Thule, and which he describes as being a six 
days* voyage to the northeast of Great Britain. From his 
oteervation that the sun was visible twenty-fonr hours at 
the siunmer solstice, it would appear that he had penetra* 
ted to the confines of the arctic circle. In his second ex* 
pedition he passed the Sound, entered the Baltic, and pro- 
ceeded as far as the mouth of a large river, priesumed to be 
the Vistula. These meager discoveries seem to establish 
the fact that the Ultima Thule of the classic authors was 
neither Orkney nor Iceland, as is generally believed by 
modem writers, but must have been the southern part of 
Norway, where traces of the ancient name may still be 
identified in the province of Teliemark <or Thylemark) and 
%he Thulian Mountains. In his brief account of that se- 
questered land, he represents the higher districts as wild 
and uncultivated, and peopled with savages, who subsisted 
by hunting and fishing. Towards the south, the inhabi- 
tants were farther advanced in the arts of life : they sow- 
ed grain, reared bees, and brewed hydromel, which was 
their favounte drink ; but they were all marked l^ the 
same ferocious and warlike character.* 

* Strab., Geogr., lib. ii., p. 104 ; lib. iv., p. 201. Plin., Hist 
Nat, lib. iv., c. 12, 13, 16. Ptol., Oeogr., lib. it, c. 2. Some 
doubts have been entertained as to the authenticity of the voy- 
ages of Pytheas. Strabo, who designates him iv^ r^afSeararof 
(nomo mendacissimas), Polybius, Bayle« and Vosstas consider^ 
ed him a romancer. But his credibility was admitted by Era- 
tosthenes and Hipparchus, two celebrated ancient geographers ; 
while in later times Gassendi, Cassini, Sanson, and Bongain* 
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The Phcenjcians and Carthagmians, before the age ol 
Pytheasy had frequented the Danish seas in course of 
their mercantile pursuits, more especially in quest of am- 
ber. They are even alleged to have visited die fisheries 
of the Lofoden Isles, whence they transported cargoes of 
cod and herrings to Africa. But the desire of monopoly 
taught them to conceal the secret of their enterprise from 
other nations ; and if any records of their intercourse 
with these remote countries ever existed, they probably 
suffered the doom of the famous Alexandrean library, by 
perishing in the flames of Carthage when it was sacked 
and destroyed (B.C. 146) by the troops of Scipio.* 

The wars which the Romans waged in the north of 
Germany contrtt>uted to dispel the uncertainty that over- 
spread the Hyperborean regions. As that ambitious* peo»- 
pie were first attracted to Britain by the rich colour of its 
pearls, so the knowl^ge which they obtained of the Baltic 
coasts was acquired from their land-journeys in search of 
yellow amber. Drusus and Tiberius had advanced as fax 
as the Elbe; and 'soon afterward the legions of Varus 
were annihilated between the Lippe and the £ms. These 
expeditions formed the limit of their northern conquests ; 
but they had perceived that the chiefls of the various tribes 
thev encountered wore necklaces of a transparent bitumi- 
nous substance, which, according to Tacitus, *^ was found 
among tiie shallows in abundance, and called glasing by 
the barbarians, who neither knew its value nor troubled 
themselves with inipiiring into its nature, or from what 
causes it was produced!"! This worthless commodity 
the luxury of Rome converted into a precious article of 
commerce ; and by ladies of rank and fashion the amber 
of Pomerania was held in equal estimation with the finest 
pearls of the East 

ville have successfully vindicated the reality of his discoveries 
and adventures. — See Murray's Dissert. De Pyth. Massil., in 
Nov. Comm. Gotting., tom. iv., and the Transactions of the 
Skandinaviske Litteraturselskab for 1824, p. 204. 

* Von Bucfa*8 Travels, p. 143. Kiobenbavn*s Videnskaba 
Selbsk. Sckrift., torn, iz., p. 162. We learn from Cato (De Re 
Rustica) that salt fish (halec) was used by the ancient Romans 
as an article of food for their rural slaves. 

t Tacit« De Morib. Germ. c. 3** AnnaL, Ub. i.| c. 60 ; Ittk 
ii., c 98. 
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By the writers of that age the peninsula of Swelen and 
Norway was believed to be an immense island whose cir- 
cumference was unknown, but surrounded by an ocean, 
described by Tacitus as sluggish and almost without agita- 
tion Behind its impervious waters the reflection of the 
sun, even at midnight, was reported to be so bright as to 
eclipse the stars ; and, according to popular trs^tion, a 
hissing sound was heaid on his emerging from the waves, 
and divine forms were seen with radiant beams encirchng 
their heads.* 

Pomponius Mela mentions a great bay running into the 
land northwardly from the mouth of the Elbe, which he 
calls Sinus Codzmus ; and also the large island of Codano- 
nia (perhaps Jutland), inhabited by the Teutones.t The 
elder Pliny, the first who expressly applies to these regions 
the name of Scandinavia, speaks likewise of the Codanic 
Gulf (the Baltic), filled with an archipelago of islands ; and 
of " the Sevo Mons, a stupendous mountain, not inferior to 
the Riphsans," stretching to the Cimbrian promontory; 
evidently alluding to the great Norwegian chain extending 
from Gape Idndesnies (the Naze), and constituting a branch 
of the vast Alpine range that forms the eastern boundary 
of the kingdom, part of which (Seveberg) still bears the an- 
cient appellation.^ The resemblance of the Sound to the 
Strait of Gibraltar doubtless suggested to Tacitus the idea 
of the ^ Northern Columns of Hercules ;** a passage which 
was as impenetrable to the fleets of the Romans as the 
other had been to the fabulous attempts of the Grecian 
hero.^ 

The etymology of the different names of Baltia or Basilia, 
Scanzia, Scandia, and Scandinavia, which has called forth 
much erudite criticism, may be found, without any allusion 
to rocks, castles, ships, or Scythians, in the sea (the Belts) 
that washes its shores, and in the Swedish province of 

*■ Tacit., Germ., c. 45. 

t Super Albin Codanus ingens sinus maguit parvisque inaalia 
rcfertus eat. — Pompon. Mela, lib. iii., c. 3. 

t Sevo Mons ibi immensos, nee Kiphnis jugia niinor, immen- 
sum ad Cimbricum usque promontorium efficit sinum qui Co- 
danus vocatur^ refertus insulis quarum clarissima Scandinaria 
est— Plin., Hist- Nat., lib. iv., c. 27. 

^ Tacit, Germ., c. 34. GrsBters Suhm, Historif af Dantnark, 
torn, i., p. 358. 
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Scania, which must hare gradually extended its own des* 
ignation to the whole peninsula.* The three Scandian 
islands mentioned by Ptolemy are apparently Zealand, Fi- 
onia or Funen, and Laaland ; and the fourth, which he 
calls Sca^eia, and places more towards the mouth of the 
Vistula, refers obviously to the southern part of Sweden. 
Jutland, inhabited by the Oimbri, is the Gimhric Cherso- 
nese ; and the Danish isles, the .^mudes or Hemodes oi 
ancient geographers.t 

About 400 years after Ptolemy, Procopius, the secretary 
of Belisarius, gave an account of the North Uiat proves his 
acquaintance with sources previously unknown. He rep- 
resents Scandinavia, which he calls Thule, as an island ten 
times larger than Britain. He tells us that the sun at mid- 
siunmer does not set for six weeks, and that he /dbappears 
for an equal period during the winter solstice; he also 
mentions the great festivS cf Jul or Yule, celebrated by 
the Hyperboreans when they expected the return of that 

luminary4 ' 

Some additional light was thrown, in the eig^ century, 
on the geography of the Scandinavian peninsula by the dis- 
coveries of two navigators, Ohthere a Norwegian, and 
Vulfstan a Dane, whose voyages the Graa^ Alfred of Eng- 
land translated from the Latin into the Anglo-Saxon tongue 
for the instruction of his countrymen.^ The former had 
saQed round the North Cape, and proceeded as &r as the 
White Sea, to the east of which lay Biaimahmd (Aichanr 
gel), inhabited by the Beormas, who spoke nearly .tiie same 
language as the.Finnas or Fins, that dwelt in the wild 
mountains beyond Helgeland. The country of the North- 
men he describes as long, and narrowing to a point ; all 
that was fit for pasture or {toughing lay on the coast, which 
in some places was veiy rocky. The district between the 
Gulf of Bothnia and Mount Sevo he calls Cwenaland, iieo- 

* Malle-Bran, Geog., toI. viil, p. 147, 515. These Tsikjai 
etymologies are learnedly discussea by Torfoaa, Hitt Norveg., 
lib. i., c. 2, 3. 

t Hemodes septem insula Sunt, &c. Has PUrtomaus appel- 
lat XKmvitiaSy etsi is tantum tres numerat— Ortelii Thesau/. 
Geog., HanoviflB, 1611: 

t Procop., de Bello Vandal, Ub. i., c 2. De Bello Goth., lib, 
i\.y c. 14, 15. 

^ WLiiam of Malmesbury, lib. ii., c. 4. 
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pled by the Cwenas, Quenes, or Qaans, who made incdr- 
sions into the neighbouring territories, carrjdng their small 
ships overland from one lake to another. Vcdfstan ex- 
plore the southern coasts of the Baltic, and mentions sev- 
eral of the Danish islands by the names which they stfll 
bear.* 

At that period the Scandinavian kingdoms had begun to 
assume d. distinct form, and to appear in history under their 
modem appellations. Denmark or Denamearc Was the 
country 6f the Danir or Danskir, a tribe of Goths establish- 
ed la Scania, so called from their occupying the flat lands 
{dmm marJc) between the Gothland hills and the sea.t 
Some philologists trace the name to Dan, the reputed 
founder of the monarchy in the fourth century, others to a 
word si^nifjing bold, either of which suppositions is more 
probable than that which ascribes the origin of the nation 
to a rerainant of Trojans who settled there under the con- 
duct of Danaus.t Sweden is called in the present language 
of the natives Svearike, or the kingdom of the Sviar (the 
Suiohes. of Tacitus), another Gothic tribe, who$e posses- 
sions lay around the Meelar Sea. Ohthere and VWstan 
mention the country of Svear and Sveoland ; and the names 
Suedia or Suecia, and Svidiodar or Svithiodar, as apphed 
to the inhabitants, occur in their own earliest annals. 

Norway, the Nerigon of Pliny, is merely a slight Corrup- 
tion of Nord-rike or Norrike, the northern kingdom ; and 
not derived from Norweg, the Way to the north, as some 
geogra|)hers haye asserted. ^ Other etymologists, assuming 

* ^aak; Ottara 09 Ulfsteens Korte Reidebefetninger, &c., in 
the Trantactiohs of. the Skandinaviske Litteraturselskab for 
1815. The alleged discovery of North America, under the name 
of Vinland, by the Scandinavians, in the year 1003, ia not wor- 
thy of credence. The error appears to have been the work of 
some designing interpolater of the old Icelandic MS. Chronicles. 
— Torftensr Hist. Vinland. Antiq. Adam. Bremen., De Situ Dan., 
c 246. Wheaton, Hist, of Northmen, chap, ii., p. 22. 

t > Malte>Bran, Geog.* book czliz., p. 577. 

X In the celebrated Roman de Rou^ the origin of the Danes is 
idly traced to a migration of Trojans tinder Danans. 

4 PUn., lib, iv.» c. 12, 16. Torfaeus, lib. i., c. 4. Malte-Bran, 
Geog., book cxlvii., p. 517. The termination rihe (regnum) is 
still preserved in our word bishop-rik. Among the old Scandi- 
navians, Jarlsrike denoted a county or barony ; and in England, 
kingsrike was used for kingdom so late as the time of £Uzabeth. 
I.— C 
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the word Nor to denote gulf, allege that the country was 
8o named because its coasts are much more indented than 
those of Sweden. The old legends of Scandinavia ascribe 
the honour to Nor, an ancient chief, who first subdued the 
aboriginal tribes ; but this primitive conqueror is a fabulous, 
not an historic personage ; and he has received this appel- 
lation from, rather than bestowed it on, the dominions of 
which he is merely the allegorical representative. 

The boundaries and subdivisions of these monarchies 
have varied at different times, according to the fortune of 
war or the dexterous pohcy of ambitious kings. Adsun of 
Bremen describes Denmark in the thirteenth century a;:, 
extending from the Eyder to the extremity of Jutland ; 
adding, tiiat "the interior is an uninhabited wilderness, 
the borders of the rivers alone being cultivated, and the 
coasts deserted on account of the ravages of the pirates." 
The larger islands were remarkable for their fertility, and 
abounded in wealthy and populous cities. Scania, now be- 
longing to Sweden, was then " the finest of all the Danish 
provinces, beyond the frontiers of which dwell the Goths 
quite to Birca; after which the Swedes rule for a great 
space to the land of the Amazons ; beyond these are vari- 
ous tribes quite round to where the same gulf (Bothnia) 
ends in Russia.*'* 

The natural limits of Sweden were afterward extended 
by the military genius of her sons (principally by the great 
Gustavus Adolphus), who had won in their (Continental 
wars many fair possessions, stretching along the German 
shc^es of the Baltic from the duchy of Bremen and Ver 
deii, to the provinces of Livonia, Ingria, and Careha. 
The whole of these territories were subsequently dismem- 
bered, having been either lost during the impolitic reign of 
Charles XII., or ceded in virtue of treaties and alliances 
with other states. Hie important alterations and arrange- 
ments, however, that have taken place within the present 

* Adam. Bremen , De Situ Danis. The " Land of the Ama- 
ions" 18 the Cwenaland of Ohthere the Norwegian navicator ; 
and the mistake in the name has arisen from the geographer of 
Bremen transforming the word Quaner into Quiner, women, 
and Quaneland into Quineland. Upon this obvious error have 
the Swedish annalists, Joannes Magnus and Oiaus Rudbeck. 
founded their magnificent description of the Norlhem Amuonsi 
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eentiiiy, by the annexation of Finland to Russia and Nor- 
way to Sweden, may be considered as haying prescribed 
those geographical bounds which modern histoiy ought to 
adopt. 

Demxiark, lying between 53^ and 57^ degrees of north 
latitude, and 8 and nearly 13 east longitude, is in length, 
from the Elbe, its southern frontier, to Cape Skagen, in 
Jutland, 280 miles ; its greatest peninsular breadth is about 
110. The superficial area, including the islands and main* 
land provinces, is estunated by Thaarup at 22,680 square 
miles ; andy bemg nearly surrounded by the sea, it presents 
an extent of more than 4000 miles of coast, the whole of 
which is penetrated by innumerable creeks and bays. The 
continental part of the kingdom consists of North Jutland, 
South Jutland or Sleswig, Holstein, and the small duchy 
of Laaenburg, which was ceded by Prussia in 1816 in ex- 
change for Swedish Pomerania. A considerable portion 
is composed of islands, the principal of which are Zealand, 
Fionia, Laaland, Langeland, Falster, Moen, Alsen, Feme- 
ren, and Bomholm. Anholt and Lessee are situated in 
the Cattegat. Of those scattered along the western shore, 
the chief are Fanoe, Romoe, Syltoe, Fohr, Avroe, Pelvorm, 
and Nordstrand. 

The most important of these insular possessions is Zea- 
land, which is the largest of the group, and contains the 
metropolitan city of Copenhagen. It is of an irregular, 
oblong shape, and measures about 170 miles in circumfer- 
ence. The Sound divides it from Sweden, and the Strait, 
called the Great Belt, from Fionia, which is the second 
island in point of extent, but the first in respect of fertility, 
being, as its name imports, a very rich and beautiful coun- 
try. Its length is forty-nine miles, with an average breadth 
of thirty-three. Laaland, Falster, and Femeren are con- 
siderably smaller. Bomholm, surrounded by dangerous 
rocks, lies eighty-eight miles distant from Zealand ; it has 
seven towns and twenty-one parishes. Anholt is remark- 
able for its lighthouse. Fanoe is inhabited by fii^ermen 
and builders of small merchant vessels. Syltoe rears cat- 
tle and produces good seamen ; Fohr is frequented for its 
searbathing, and possesses a bed of oysters, of which it 
sends vast quantities to Hamburg. Nordstrand and Pel- 
vorm are tho remains of a large island, the greater part of 
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which di6«]>pesred under the .force of theivaves in 1634.« 
Al^^n, in the Little Belt, from its woods, lakes, and culti- 
vated fields, is one of the most agreeable spots in the 
kingdom. 

The duchy of Hplstein, which extends neairly a hundred 
miles from east to west, has sevetal subdivisions, including 
Ditlunarsdien, the lordship of Pinneberg, the county oi 
Uandzau, and about thirty smaller territories. The super- 
ficial extent is not less tiian 34^ square miles. Sleswig 
takes its name from the arm of the sea called Schley, on 
the border of which stands the capital of the province. It 
is above seventy-two miles in length, and from thhrty to 
fifty-six in breadth. A small district near Flensborg still 
bears the name of Angela, whence it has been supposed 
that this part of the couhtiy belonged to the Angli,. a peo^- 
ple famous in the annals of Northern invasion. One of the 
finest buildings in the province is the castle of Gottorp, 
the residence of the govem<»:-genera] of the two duchies. 
Jutland, formerly inhabited by the Jutes, contains the dis- 
tricts of Aalborg, Viborg,' Aaiiiuus, and Ripen. Its length 
is 180 miles, and its greatest Ineadth about 110. \ ' 

The aspect of Denmark generally is that of a rich, w^U- 
cultivated country. The surface is flat, covered in some 
places with sands and marshes, and formmg, with the ex- 
ception of Holland, the lowest part of the great plain of 
Northern Germany. There are no mountains to relieve 
the monotony of the landscape, for the highest inequalities 
of soil in Holstein and Sleswig do not Exceed 1000 feet ; 
and the islands, although diveisified with woods, lakes; 
pastures/and oornfieldB, in many places scarcefyrise above 
the level of the sea. The hills in Fionia and Zealand are 
merely gentle eminences, clothed with soft verdure, and 
sloping gradually to the verge of the ocean. The sceneiy 
between Elsineur and Copenhagen presents a succession 
of forests, lawns, vfflas, cottages, and gardens, which in 
picturesque beauty may vie with the finest counties in 
England. In iooldng across the Sound, covered with the 
busy fleets of all nations, the richness and charming un- 
dulations of the Danish coast aflS)rd a striking contrast to 
the bleak sindnaked outline of the opposite shore of Scania.1 

* Hassel'fi Erdbeschreihnng, vol. x., p. 160. 
1 Feldborg'B Denmark Delineated, y, 4-6. 
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. The soil is chiefly composed of sand and day, the aOttp. 
vial deposites eveTywhere contahiiiig a chalky sediment, and 
abounding with marine shells and the fossil remains of 
animals. In some parts there are strata of peat or turf, 
which is employed as an article of fuel. The meadows 
are fresh and luxuriant; and on the western coasts of 
Sleswig and Holstein, the pasturages are natinrally so fer- 
tile as to render all culture superfluous. The constant hu« 
midity of the atmosphere is favourable to vegetation ; but 
there are withering winds, whose pernicious breath, espe- 
cially felt in May and June^ checks the growth of trees, 
and frequently gives their tops a particular inclination. Of 
the dark forests that covered the peninsula of Jutland in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, there now remain only 
straggling belts along its eastern shore. Holstein and 
Laue^burg have preserved a few fragments of a stock an- 
ciently much more extensive. The in^Nrovident destruc- 
tion of this useful shelter near the coasts has exposed the 
adjacent country to the invasion of the sands. Ilie entire 
woods in the kingdom are computed at about 1000 square 
miles : the preveuling species axe the ash, alder, oak, and 
especially the birch. 

From its proximity to the sea, the climate of Denmark 
is warmer than its latitude indicates. Winter is more 
subject to snow or rain than to frost, particularly in the 
months of January and February. Spring, under the fogs 
and cold breezes of a changeful sky, does not burst forth 
with that rapidity observable in the mountain-recesses of 
Lapland ; nqr does it display those luxuriant charms which, 
in more temperate regions, announce the revival of Nature. 
Summer is often vamble, and lasts only from June to the 
middle of August. Autumn is the finest season, but its 
duration is short; the cold weather returns in October, 
and grows more tempestuous as the year approaches its 
close. At Copeikhagen the mean temperature of the year 
is 45-68°, that of the warmest month being 65^^, and of 
the coldest 37* 14^ The numerous waters <?duse frequent 
vapours and thick mists, which are prejudicial to health, 
although, they contribute to. the fertility of the soil 

The plWsical structure of the country, broken up into :i 
variety of detached portions, does not aUdw.the formation 
of large rivers. The Eyder rj^es iui H<detein, separate^ 
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that duchy from Sleswig, and falls into the North Sea ailei 
passing Rendsburg, Frederickstadt, and Tonningen. The 
Elbe receives two or three small streams near its mouth, 
between Hamburg and Gluckstadt. The Trave enters the 
Baltic at Lubec, after watering part of the territory of 
Holstein. The Guden or Gudenaa traverses North Jut- 
land, and flows into the Cattegat through the bailiwick of 
Viborg and Randers. 

The want of navigable rivers is abundantly compensated 
by the numerous arms of the sea, which penetrate the 
country to a great distance, and afford commodious chan- 
nels for the conveyance of merchandise or agricultural 
produce. These inlets, which the Danes call fiords or 
friths, indent the whole western coast ; in Zealand, the 
largest are the Roskilde Fiord and the Ise Fiord ; in Fio- 
nia, that of Odensee is the most remarkable. The Liim 
Fiord formerly stretched nearly from sea to sea ; its en- 
trance was from the Cattegat, and it terminated in a small 
neck of land on the opposite coast ; but the winter storms 
of 1825 and the violence of the waves severed this nar- 
row isthmus, and transformed the northern extremity of 
Jutland into a long and irregular island. Unfortunately, 
this effort of nature is productive of no commercial ad- 
vantages, as the waters are unnavigable, and would re- 
quire too much expense to render the passage safe or 
useful. 

Canals are less numerous than might have been expect- 
ed in a level country, no part of which is more than forty 
miles distant from the sea. The largest is that of Sleswig 
Holstein, which conveys the Eyder from Rendsburg to the 
Gulf of Kiel, and thus unites the North Sea with the Baltic. 
It is above twenty miles in length, and navigable by ves- 
sels of 120 tons. The Steckinitz, used so early as 1390, 
connects the Elbe with the Gulf of Lubec ; that of Oden- 
see is of small extent, but important to the trade of Fionia, 
from its opening a communication with the Great Belt. 
Various other public works, in different parts of the king- 
dom, such as artificial harbours, and banks for repelling 
the encroachments of the s(3a, have been executed or pro- 
jected under the liberal auspices of the reigning monarch. 

The lakes in Denmark are small, but exceedingly nu- 
merous, being computed at more than 400. Many of them 
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scarcely deserve the name, being Hide else than shallow 
ponds. They abound in Jutland, Zealand, and Holstoin ; 
while Fionia, Laaland, and Lauenburg have several that 
are admixed for their beautiful scenery. It is calculated 
that the waters, -without reckoning the bays and inlets of 
the sea, form one sixteenth of the entire surface of the 
kingdom ; a seTcnty-eighth part being occupied by the 
channels of rivers, and above a twentieth covered with 
lakes and marshes.* 

The Baltic, the Sinus Codanus or Pelagus Scythicum of 
antiquity, received its name, if we may credit Cluverius 
and Torfseus, from the two straits called the Belts. Its 
length is 600 miles, its breadth from 80 to 150, and its 
general depth from twelve to eighteen fathoms. This sea, 
like the Mediterranean, is not subject to the rise or reflux 
of the tide ; but a strong current generally flows through 
the Sound into the Cattegat, which, when checked by a 
west wind, causes a swell of two or three feet, especially 
in autumn, that inundates the lands, and renders brackish 
the fresh-water lakes in its vicinity. Besides this outward 
current at the surface, there is another, as in the Straits 
of Gibraltar, at the depth of four or five fathoms, running in 
the opposite direction through the Belts and the Sound, to 
compensate the loss, as it were, and maintain the necessary 
level. Its waters are colder and less salt than those of 
the Northern Ocean : a circumstance which, taken in con- 
nexion with their equal motion, may account for their be- 
ing frozen nearly three months in the year, the ice in the 
two gulfs seldom disappearing before the middle of May. 

The kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, now united un- 
der one monarch, form an extensive region, a large portion 
of which, lying within the arctic circle, can scarcely be re- 
garded as belonging to the civilized world. The extreme 
length of this wSd and rugged territory, fom Ystad to the 
North Cape (lying between 66<^ SO' and 71° 11' 30" of lati- 
tude) is upward of 1100 miles ; its breadth from Bergen to 
Stockhohn is 436; and its superficial dimensions have 
been reckoned by Forsell at 292,700 square miles (or 6652 
Swedish) ; of which the area of Norway comprises 122,460 
miles, and that of Sweden 170,240. Of the entire penin- 

• Malte-Brun, Geog., book cxlix., p. 5>'^% 
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9|ila, 27,Qt76 square miles are covered with lakes, riveiB, 
and marches.* Beyond the parallel of 63° the Norwe- 
gian territory is a very harrow tract, varyiiig from ^&y to 
fifteen miles ia breadth, while the. base or southern part 
is 250. ; 

The Swedish geographers divide their own kingdom into 
three regions. The southern, called Gothla, comprehends 
the. districts ;0f Scania, Blekjng.. Smaland, Halland, East 
and West Gotldand, and the island of that name in the 
Baltic. The central, or Sw^en J'liQper, contains iTpland, 
Sudermania, Westmania,1RerikerWermeland, Dalarne or 
DalecarUar Gestrike, and Helsingia or Helsinglahd. The 
IS flrrlandy or country of the north,, embraces Angermania, 
West Bothnia,. Jamtland, and Lappmark.' These grand 
divisions are broken down into ja number of smaller terri- 
torial sections or prefectures (Za6n)j which have come in 
place of the ancient distribution into provinces.! A simi- 
lar arrangement has been substituted^ in Norway. The 
SoedenJSeki, or Southern Region, comprises the dioceses of 

* Statistik yon Schwedennach dfientlichen Dokumenten, von 
Carl at Forsell ; ubersetzt von A. G. F*. Preese, Lubec, 1835. 

t The following are the names of the moderh prefectures or 
counties, as they correspond with the ancient divisions. They 
are generally designatecf after their chief towns : ' 



SOOTBCRN Aiaioit. 

Chrisiitnstadt. - } *»«■"»■• 
Carlscrbna ....'. Blekinff. 

Ilaimstadt Halland. 

Wexio.. .*»«... >> 

Calmar Samaland. 

lonkoiiing i 



Oolianborg and Bo- 

w!Jii«.iiorg:::::>w.Gouii.«i, 

Mariettadt 

Linkoping 'E. CkKhland. 

Isle of Gothland. 



&:slir."'.:::::rup>"<»-. 

Wesieraaa . . • * . ) Weadnania and 
Orebio. •« y Nerike. 



CXNTRAL BKOION. 

Carjaudc ..:...,.. Wermelaod. 
Falun or Stora- J oalecarUa. 



Kopperberg..... ( 

cpa^t-: isrssasL 

MOKTBERlf Rictolt. 



ri.^m»^,^nA S Anfermania and 



Osteraond. 



}' Medal pad. 
I Jamtland and 
} . llfirjeadalen. 



t^mea. 
fitea. 

West Bothnia. 
North Uoihnin. 



Agsefshote and ObnstiftBllimd ; the oentral U Gompcwed 
of Bergen and part of Trondbeim ;* and the Norrland ih- 
dodes the rest of the otnintiy to the extremity of Fin- 
mark. The nmnber. of .distocts into yrhich they are sub- 
divided is sixteen baiUwicks {ampu) and two coonties.f 

The aspect of thieae kingdimia is extremely bleak and 
rude : their coasts are n^^sd rocks* oAen risinff in bold 
outline to a considerable hi^ight abote the level of the sea, 
and inter^iected' with innumerable gulfs and estuaries or 
fiords, nmning their Windmg course far into the land. The 
part of Norway stretching along the Frozen Ocean pre- 
sents a contmuous aueoession of l^ese friths, many of 
which are of great depths and remarkable, for the purity 
and transporisnoy of the water, so that shells and othei 
minute objects at the bottom are distinctly visible from 
the surface. All ti^veUers have expressed their delight at 
viewing, twepty or thirty fathoms below them, the curious 
scenes and produdtiona that strike the eye while gliding 
gently oT^r the forests and meadows of these submarine 
territories. On the southern and western shores there is 
a. kind of doable coast,, ah out^r and an ^nner, the latter 
being the temdnatiDn of the mainland, and the other a 
ehsun of rocky islands of various slze^, from a mere point 
to B mile or two in length. Between these barriers the 

* We adopt Trondbeim (pronounced Tron^^em) instead of 
Drontbeim, as being tbe -moire correct Norwegian ortbography 
BOd nearly corresponding with the original Thrandia (Torfasus 
vol. i., p. 32) X)r Thrandbeim. The name of Drontheiin, oi 
DrontoD, is a corruption said td have been iotrodaced by tb« . 
[^ish in their e'arly intdreoufefe with Norway .•^Clarke*s Trav 
^s, VOL. iac., firdisee.' Barrow^ Excursions, p. 337. > 

t OI tbese-anipfiB the ibUowing is the distribution ; 

I 80i(DKNPlBt>D. 

Aggersl^ans,... S 
8maal«bnen. ... | 
IledttmarkeB'O* V ■ 

Cbrutian } Aggershuus. 

Biiskerad — '..j 
Jfirlsbergroumy | ' 
Laurrig Ck>unty j 
NedenQS \ 

SS!!iK?:;-.:::|c'''^«'-~'- 

StAvanger 7 



MORDBNrilLD.. 

Sondrei'DerfrenhQiu.. 
Nordre- Bsrgenbuus. 
Romsdal. . 
Sondre-Troiidheim. 
NTordre'Troadbaim. 

NORTHKRV RKOIOHi. 

Norrland. 
rbiiMirk. 
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water is smooth, and affords safe navigation for boats and 
small vessels, even when the sea is agitated; the only 
danger arises from the sudden gusts that blow through the 
openings between one island and another.* 

The Swedish coast along the Cattegat is dark and pre- 
cipitous ; t(» the north of Helsingfoorg, as far as Gotten- 
borg, it is steep and rocky, but lowers gradual^ towards 
the south, where the distant spires of Landscrona, Lund, 
and Malmo are visible above the flat country. The same 
description applies to the opposite shore from Stockholm 
to-CaJmar. 

The number of islands that surround the Scandinavian 
peninsula is almost infinite ; but the greater part of them 
are too insignificant to claim the notice of geography. The 
two most important, Oland and Gothland, lie in ibe Baltic. 
The former is in length eighty-three miles, and from eight 
to fourteen in breadth ; it abounds in rich pastures and 
pleasant valleys. The latter is of considerable extent, be- 
ing about seventy miles long and twenty-seven broad ; it 
has several lakes and rivers, while in the interior there are 
forests stocked with game, and hills whose bare and dreary 
summits rise to the height of 200 or 300 feet. Hueen, a 
small islet at the entrance to the Sound, is chiefly remark- 
able as being the spot where the celebrated astronomer 
Tycho Brahe resided, and where he constructed his ob- 
servatoiy, to which he gave the name of Uranienburg. 
The Aland group, at the mouth of the Bothnic Gulf, by 
their natural position belong to Sweden, but they were ce- 
ded to Russia when she obtained possession of Finland. 

By far the most numerous of these insular dependencies 
are situated on the western coast, extending from Bukke 
Fiord to the North Gape, and known by the appellation of 
the Norwegian Archipelago. They arb usually subdivided 
into three classes, of which those of Bergen and Trondheim 
are the smallest. Two of these islands have gained some 
historical reputation: Fidje, where Harald Haarfager is 
said to have held his court, and Yigeren, remarkable as the 
place whence the celebrated Rolf or RoUo, the conqueroi 

♦ Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke's Travels in Norway, p. 195. 
Barrow's Excuraionv in the North of Earope, p. 269. loglis** 
Journey through Norway, &c., p. 22, 24. 
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iif Normandy and ancestor of William I. of England, took 
his departure with his band of sea-rovers in quest of for- 
eign adventures.* 

But the most extensive group, as well as the most valu- 
able for their (XHnmercial importance, are the Lofoden Isles, 
lenowned from the earliest ages as the great fishing sta- 
tion of the North. Their appearance is rugged and dis 
lual, resembling piles of rocky mountains heaped upon 
each other, covered with snow, and rising abruptly from 
thS bosom of the deep to an elevation varying from 100 
to 4000 feet.t Hindoe, Langoe, Andoe, and Senjen are 
the largest ; but East Vagoe is the central point for the 
fisheries, and it has continued so since the dawn of Nor- 
wegian history. They are separated from the mainland by 
the tempestuous channel of West Fiord, at the entrance to 
which, between the lower point of the group and the small 
island of Moskoe, is the celebrated Moskenstroem or Mai- 
stroem, so terrible in the annals of Northern navigation 
The ancient belief of its being a subterraneous abyss, pen- 
etrating the globe, or communicating with the Gulf of 
Bothnia, has, among other fables, been long discarded ; 
and the true cause of this dangerous whirlpool is the con- 
flicting agitation of the waves, as the tide rises or falls, 
against the rocks which confine the sea to a narrow pas- 
sage. These straits do not afiford a sufficiently quick out- 
let to the immense body of water which presses like a 
wedge between its shelving barriers ; the ebb returns with 
prodigious force, and when their motion is opposed by high 
winds, the stru^ling billows mount into the air, and pre- 
cipitate themselves in cataracts or whirl into eddies, whose 
powerful suction draws down fish, boats, and everything 
that approaches it, to the bottom of the vortex. Large 
pines, absorbed by the current, have reappeared after being 
chafed in the rocky caverns until their trunks were bruised 
and torn as if covered with bristles. In calm weather the 
furious turmoil nearly ceases ; but in storms the dashing 
and roaring of the waves are heard at a great distance, 
and the wary mariner dreads to approach within seven 

* Torftfos, torn, ii., p. 80, &c. Balbi, Abr6g6 de (}6ograpbi0. 
p 383. 

t Von Bach's Travels, chap, vi , p. 140-146. 
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ia;iles of this desjtructiTe collision of the elements. Ah 
though -exaggerated descriptions have been given of the 
Malstroem, its real dangers are unquestionable. But it is 
not. the only phgnQmenon pf th^ kind in these seas. Salt- 
enstroem, near Badoe» is equsUly perilous, and not less fa- 
tal to the n^tiveis. In. all. the. sounds ^between the islands 
of X/)foden the tide flows in with the impetuosity of the 
nipst rapid rivers, and on that account the outermost bear 
the name of : stre;a<ns» . as .NapstidSem, ^ Sandstroem, G]|p- 
sbestroem, s^nd 3undkiastroem.* 

No, country except Switzerland rivals Scandinavia in 
the sublime s^nd picturesque beauty of its mountains. 
SwedeuD, may t>e. considered as an immense rock, covered 
vi^th aj^ Qf vegetable, earth of various dq)ths, piercing 
tJhe soil in, aU .4urection8, and appearing sometimes ii^ na- 
ked,: jsol^t^ portions^ but generally piled lip iti stup^dous 
rjdgesyjbraversing nearly the whole lengUi of the peninsula. 
Fors^ compares it to a huge billow heaving gradually 
from the east) and petrified at t^e momeiit vmen it was 
about to brejBik, presenting an abrupt and prbcipitOus crest 
towards the we^t, fus it descends into the Norwegian terri- 
toiy..t Ti^p hills ia Scania and Gothland seem detached 
from the mo^jp compaist masses in the interior ; towards 
$maland and Jonkoping they become more lofty, rising to 
an elevation of IPOO oc 1200 feet The highest point is 
'i^unaberg, from which there is a delightful view. But the 
^at Scandine^yian. chain is that winch divides the king- 
doms, forming for many ages an almost insuperable bar- 
rier between two hostile states. It commences near Got- 
tenbOrg, culminateiai .gradually in approaching the back 
limit of Dalecarlia, and, stretching througli the wild des 
erts of Jamtland, Lappraark, and Finmark, it penetrates 
ahnost 4o the North Cape, facing the Polak" Ocean with 
cUfis of piodigious magnitlida Its western declivity de- 
scends into Norway, in abriiptand rugged grandeur ; the 
eastern is less rapid, and sends forth a Vast number 'of 

* P4»ntcfppidan, N«t. .Hist, of Norway, p^ 77-^9, fol. edition. 
Thaarrup, Magasin for Danmarks eg Norges Beskrivelse, tom. 
ii., p. 49. CK^^ciiption des .lies. <Hi Loffode; par M. Lesing. 
Nouvelles Annates des Voyages, Lome xxvi., 1832. 

t Forsell, Statistik, p. 3. . 
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oranoheB, that' shoot acrom the saxface of Sweden to the 
-margin of the Bbthnio Golf. 

This exteAsive range ^irides itsetf into three distinct 
dasses, known try different appellations^ The lowest, or 
Thulian Mountains, ocenpies all the southern part of Nor- 
way, and is composed of Langefield, Sognefield, Hardan- 
gerfield, Fillefield, and the other ridge» extending from the 
eouTse.of the Yog to the Naze. The height of these 
groapa varies fhun 6478 to 6540 feet. The Dofrines or 
Dovrefield commence at Romsdal, hear the boundary be- 
tween ^e dioceses of Aggershuus, Beigen, and Tirondheim, 
vfhBtB the great chain is completely intersected by the val' 
ley of Le8iM)e. The highest snmmits are those of Skagst- 
los-Find (8896 feet), and the famous Snsehatteu (8121 
feet)^ hitterto deemed the Mont Blanc of Scan^navia. 
From their eastern side branch off Seveberg and Syuko, 
which terminate in the platforms of Central Sweden. The 
longest ridge is thB Koelen, stretching from its junction 
with the I^Mnes to the farthest extremity of I^pland ; 
the highest of which, Sulit^ma, is 6081 feet. The ii^ 
and^oQps of Lofoden and Tromsoe may be considered as 
the 'maritime' branch of this great inland range, which 
idiange^ its noithem direction exactly at that point of diver- 
gence.* 

The fantastic appearances, and strange diversities of 
shapes which these Alpine regions frequently present, have 
excited the admiration of all travellers. Sometimes their 
steep and naked crests rea^mble cities crowned with toweifs 
and> battl^li^ts ; Withers m^ght be mistaken for regular 
fortresses, or castles defended wi^ wiUls and ramparts. 
Near Alsi^oug, in the old' district of He^eland, is the re- 
markaUe elnster cabled the Sp> Sdeatem, of Seven Sisters, 
springing almost perpendicularly out of the sea, and rising 
beyond the re^on of snow to the height of 4260 feet. Many 

* Balbi^Abr6g6d6 66og., p. 93,382. Malte-Bmnrvd. iv.,p. 
15; viii., p^ 523.. .UiJQg'a Ketidence, in Norwar^ p.. 52, &c. 
Von Buck's I'rayelf, p. 94-101. It i9 evident thai th« Scar)di- 
navian names Fiord and Field or Fjatl (pronounced Fi-ell) are 
the originals of our Frith and Fell. The Northern vig^ a bay, 
nnd not the Latin vicus^ a town, is the true etymology of our 
Wick, Berwick, and other places on the coast having that ter* 
mination. 
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of them are perforated with caverns to an unknown depth, 
and exhibit curious subterraneous formations. The Torg- 
hatten derives its name from its likeness to the human 
head surmounted with a hat, and is completely perforated 
by an aperture or eye 3000 feet in length, and nearly 400 
in diameter. It is seen many miles at sea, and answers 
the purpose of a signal to mariners. The dark and lufly 
masses of the Dovrefield exhibit scenery equally pictu- 
resque and sublime. Their higher regions are clothed with 
snow or glaciers, and the lower with forests of pine, exce])t 
where terminating abruptly in perpendicular chasms, down 
which the foaming streams dash over rocks and cataracts 
Ijo the narrow valleys below. 

'^ The Swedish mountains are on a less stupendous scale 
than in the sister kingdom. In the northern districts they 
present indeed the same rugged aspect, but in the south- 
em provinces they are agreeably diversified with rich pas- 
ture-lands, flowery meadows, and cultivated plains. One 
remarkable feature common to aU these countries is the 
immense number of granite blocks, or boulders, that lie 
scattered over the surface, as if torn firom their primitive 
beds by some great convulsion of nature. These isolated 
fragments, many of which are of enormous size, appear to 
have been driven by an overwhelming power across the 
Baltic into the plains of Russia and the coasts of Germany ; 
perhaps even into England, where varieties of these de- 
tached rocks occur, d^erent from the native formations, 
and which are supposed to have been drifted either attached 
to masses of ice, or by the force of a diluvial current from 
the nearest continental strata of Norway. 

These and other geological phenomena seem to indicate 
that Scandinavia, at a remote epoch, must have been the 
seat of earthquakes or inundations, whose violent action 
has rent her mountains asunder, and tossed their ruins 
over the face of the earth to the distance of many leagues. 
Near Bergen, in the island of Hiertoen, there rises above 
the waves a pile of black and porous lava, which has been 
attributed to the causes already mentioned. The Nor- 
wegian traditions ascribe the innumerable blocks, some of 
them thirty or forty feet in height, with which the soil is 
strewed, to the hammer of Thor, who threw the fragments 
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about in every direction while seeking the ixnplemtml 
which he had let fall in the midst of his operations.* 

Most of the rivers in Sweden have their source in the 
great Alpine chain that separates the two kingdoms, and 
dischar;^ themselves into the Gulf of Bothnia. The dis- 
tance l^tween these mountains and the sea being much 
greater than in Norway, and the declivity less steep, the 
streams are considerably larger, but none of them nm a 
lengthened course. Of these the more important are the 
Tomea, which marks the limits of Russia ; the Kalix, the 
Lulea, the Pitea, the Skelleftea, and the Umea, which wash 
the respective towns at their embouchures. The Niurunda 
IB a magnificent stream, winding its course through the 
Uttle district of Medelpad, amid rocks and forests ; and 
spreading at its lower extremity into a sheet of water, not 
inferior in beauty and magnitude to the Lake of Locarno. 
The Angermann traverses West Bothnia and the provmce 
of Hemosand ; near.its mouth it is two miles in width, and 
has been compared to the Rhine for the beauty of its scen- 
ery. The Liusne passes through Helsingia ; and the Bal, 
which is divided into two branches, waters the district of 
Stora-Kopperberg, in Balecarlia. In its eastern basin (Os- 
terdalen) are the celebrated mines of Falun and Hedmora. 
It is one of the finest rivers in Sweden, and has a course 
of 260 miles. From the rains and the melting of the snow 
it is liable to sudden elevations, and rushes with a tremen- 
dous force that sweeps away forests, and 6ven vast frag- 
ments of granite, in its headlong current. It discharges 
itself into the Gulf of Bothnia ; but Forsell thinks that at 
no very distant period it ran a different and more direct 
course, by Sala into the Mslar.f The numerous cataracts 
in this and the other streams that descend from the Nor- 
wegian mountains, surpass in the wild and romantic gran- 
deur of their scenery many of those celebrated falls in other 
parts of Europe, of which travellers have given such elab- 
orate descriptions. The Clara enters the Wener at Carl* 

* Stefien's Observations on the Physical Geography of Scan- 
dinavia. Hertha; vols, x., xi. I'hoinson's Travels in Sweden, 
p. 52. Barrow's Excursions, ch. iv., p. 133. Laing quotes an 
authority which reckons seven distinct earthquakes in Norway 
since 1797, and mentions several of an earlier date.— Residence 
in Norway, p. 1 14. t Forsell, Statistik, p. 16. 
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Htadt ; the Gotia bmea ftronr tiie soutbem extremilr w 
the same lake, and' tlirows itselT, alter a Bucceaskm ol 
eplendid Tails, the mast ianarkaWe nf which are the Ti«l 
hietla and Inthatta, nito the Baltic at Gotteaborg. 



Norway is profusely watered with rivers, whinh traversn 
ita vajleya in every direction. The Glommen rises in lh« 
loAy Dolrinea, lo the south or Trondheiin, flows through tbt 
diniict of Hcdemariten and pait of Aggertiiuus, and emp- 
ties itself into ttie Skager Rack, near Frederickstadt, after 
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ft course of 414 miles. It has many cataracts, and is sab* 
ject to destructive inundations, 'which desolate the adja* 
cent fields, and sometimes sweep off houses and hc^ of 
cattle in its furious career. One of its falls is at Hafdun, 
about ten miles from its mouth, where the river, which, 
according to a recent traveller, is about the size of the 
Thames at Richmond, gradually contracts itself into a 
more hurried current until it arrives at the deep gorge 
formed by the projecting rocks, and then bursts headlong 
and almost perpendicularly, from a height of seventy-four 
feet, into the abyss beneath.* The Louven, the Drammen, 
and the Oddem all discharge themselves into the same 
strait; the first passes Kongsberg and Laurvig ; the second 
enters the Gulf of Christiania ; and the thinl, once cele- 
brated for its pearl-fishery, pours its waters into the sea at 
Christiansand. The Driva, the Nid, the Snaasen, the Nam- 
sen, the Selten, and various other streams, take a westerly 
direction, and precipitate themselves into the Frozen Ocean. 
At Fieumfos, near Lister, there is a waterfall of 600 feet, 
and another of 850 at Roegenfos, in the province of Telle- 
mark. 

The peculiar structure of Scandinavia gives occasion to 
immense collections of inland waters (vands or vangs), the 
number of which is greater in that peninsula Ihan m any 
other European region of the same extent. Owmg to the 
declivity of the ground, the lakes in Norway do not equal 
in magnitude those of Sweden. The largest is the Miosen, 
sixty miles long and about fifteen bro£^, through which 
flows the Vormen, one of the tributaries of the Glommen.t 
It is formed by the expansion of the Lougen, a rapid stream 
that issues near the foot of Snsehatten, and winds through 
the charming and romantic valleys of Guldbransdal and 
Hedemark ; presenting, in its course of 170 mUes, a con- 

* Everest's Journey through Norway, p. 240. Forsell states 
that in high floods part of the waters of the Glommen run into 
the Wener Lake, through the .small rivers Wrangselfve and 
Byeifve ; and this direction, he remarks, seems more natural 
than its present course by the sharp angular bend which it takes 
at Koigsvinger in its way to the sea at Frederickstadt.— Statis- 
tik, p. 15. 

t Hassel, p. 452. Barrow's Excursions, p. 370. Clarkeli 
Travels, vol. x., chap. vi. 
I.-D 
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atant Biioces»oii of landBoapes unrivalled for their picio- 
resque beauty. The Rands Fiord, the Sperillen Vand, and 
the Tyra Fiord find a common passage to the sea through 
the channel of the Brammen. The Foemundsoe, near 
Roraas, is of considerable extent (forty-three miles long), 
and feeds the Clara River. The fiords of Trondheim, Har- 
danger, Sogne, Molde, and various others on the western 
coast, may be said to partake the character both of lakes 
and estuaries. 

The largest and most important of the Scandinavian 
lakes are in Sweden. In the interior of the provinces that 
stretch along the Bothnic Gulf they abound, and many of 
them are described as lying in the bosom of the richest Al- 
pine scenery. The Tomea, Lulea, Pitea, Umea, Angermanh, 
and other rivers, take their origin from these mountain-res- 
ervoirs. The Sillian adorns the centre of Dalecarlia. The 
Hiehnar, near Orebro, is about thirty-five miles in length, 
and from five to fifteen in breadth. The Mselar, though 
bearing the name of a lake, is a capacious ann of the sea, 
which .projects its irregular length to the distance of sixty 
miles into the interior. It is reckoned to contain about 
1300 islands, and is indented by numerous gulfs and prom- 
ontories. On its northern margin stands the capital, 
Stockholm, the appearance and environs of which present 
one of the most romantic and diversified scenes to be found 
m Sweden. The surface of the estuary is covered with a 
multitude of rocks, some steep and bare, others decorated 
withvdlas and clumps of trees. On one hand waves a 
forest on a green deelivity ; farther off, the eye rests on • 
little hills or islands ; here a pleasant valley opens to the 
view ; there arise majestic mountains and naked clifis, the 
image of picturesque desolation. The metropolis itself, 
amid all tlus wild gnmdeur, seems placed in the middle of 
a large and magnificent garden ; it occupies two peninsulas 
and several isSmda, and hence it has been denominated 
the Venice of the North. Its ten divisions, separated by 
natural canals running in all directions, communicate with 
each other by thirteen good stone bridges, besides various 
others of wood. Many of the streets rise in a circuit from 
the margin of the lake, one above another, leaning against 
the face of the rocks, and forming a charming amphithea- 
tre, crowned by the king's palace, which has a massy and 
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kn^ofiiiig effect The Melar Taries from twenty to forty 
miles in breadth, and throaghout its whole extent the hanks 
present the same alternation of landscape-scenery, the 
ooontry becoming more leirel and fertile towards the plain 
of Upsala, distant abont forty-fire miles from the capital. 

The lake next in importance is the Wetter, which com- 
mnnicates with the Baltic by the Rirer Motala, at Norr- 
kopmg. It is aboYC eighty miles long, and from fifteen to 
twenty broad ; its depth yaries from 160 to 460 feet, and 
its elevation above the sea is about 200. The navigation 
is dangerous, owing to the violent blasts that come from 
the adjacent mountains, and even in calm weather the wa- 
ters are liable to sudden agitation. TheWener is much 
more extensive, and, next to the Ladoga and Onega in 
Russia, it is the largest lake in Europe, being reckoned 
ninety-eight English miles in length, and fifty-six at its 
greatest breadth. Its borders are studded with islands, 
and towards the northeastern extremities the shores are 
bold and richly mantled with wood. Above thirty tributary 
streams discharge their waters into this immense inland 
sea. The Swedish lakes are alleged to be diminishing in 
size, a circumstance that has affected the rivers, most of 
which have their source in these natural reservoirs.* 

Sweden has not neglected to avail herself of the many 
natural facilities which she possesses for internal naviga- 
tion. The advantages of transporting the iron, timl^r, 
agricultural, and other produce of the interior to the prin- 
cipal marts for consumption, suggested a variety of projects 
for converting her numerous lakes into channels of com- 
munication between the chief ports and maritime dep6ts 
in the kingdom. So early as the reign of Gustavus Vasa 
ahdhis son Erik XIV., government had turned its atten- 
tion to this subject. Plans were formed for avoiding the 
circuitous passage of the Sound by a more direct line of 
intercourse, but the turbulence of the times prevented 
them from being carried into execution. Gustavus Adol- 
phus is said to have encouraged the design of establishing 
a water-conveyance from the Baltic to the Cattegat, but 
no person could be found bold enough to undertake the 

• Coze*8 Travels, vol. v., p. 1 1 1 . Haasel , p. 248. Thoinson'fl 
^ ivels, p. 394. Clarke's Travels, vol. ix., p. 168 ; x., p. 60T. 
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enterprise. Some attempts were miade by Charles XI. ; 
but his heroic son, to whom no difficulties appeared insur- 
mountable, was the first that gave a practical impulse to 
those grand schemes, which h^ premature death left to be 
accomplished under the more fortunate auspices of his 
successors. He completed the Canal of Arboga (about 
seven miles long), be^aa by his father, which unites the 
Maekur anid the Hielmar. From the extremity of the for- 
mer lake, between the towns of Koping and Westeraas, 
proceeds the Canal of Stroemsholm, which opens a line of 
communication from Stockhohn to the borders of Dalecar- 
lia. This work was commenced in 1778, and fimshed at 
a great expense of labour and money. It is formed chiefly 
by connecting a chain of streams and lakes together as far 
as the Sodra Barken, by means of cuts, some of which are 
above 800 feet in length, and excavated firom the solid rock. 
There are three other canals, which have been constructed 
with a view to the accommodation of the metropolis ; that 
of Almare-stak, completed in 1823, facilitates the inter- 
course between Stocldiolm and Upsala ; the Waddo short- 
ens the navigation from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Baltic, 
by avoiding the dangerous strait between Sweden and the 
Archipelago of the Aland Isles. The Sodertelge connects 
the Maelar also with the Baiiic, and has been fimshed since 
1819. 

The greatest of all these national undertakings is the 
Gotha Canal, which is reckoned tiie most stupendous of 
the kind in the North of Europe. The grand project of 
uniting the Baltic and the Cattegat, by opening a passage 
across the country through the lakes, had occurred to Jo- 
han Brask, bishop of Linkoping, so early as the end of the 
fifteenth century, during the wars with Denmark, when 
the occupation of the &>und by a hostile power arrested 
the importation of the necessaiy articles of consuu^tion 
into Sweden. Charles XII. revived the design, and em- 
ployed in its execution the celebrated engineer Pelheim ; 
but his death caused a second interruption ; nor was Uie 
work resumed until 1754, in the reign of Adolphus-Fred- 
eric. The chief difficulty was to overcome the natiural 
obstructions caused by the famous cataracts of Trolhaetta, . 
which rendered the navigation at that part of the stream 
altogether impracticable. This they attempted to eifect by 
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means of dams 2nd sluices, constructed in the bed of the 
riTer at vast labour and expense. At length, after many 
obstacles and delays, partly the effect of these ill-judged 
measures, the canal was completed in 1800, upon a plan 
suggested by Gustavus III., which directs the waters into 
a separate channel, thus entirely avoiding the falls and 
whiiipools that had baffled all the. efforts of the original 
projector. The new cut is excavated through the solid 
rock to the extent of 4700 feet, the depth is eleven, and the 
breadth twenty-one feet. It has nine basins or locks, five 
of which are hollowed in a rock 110 feet high. By these 
means the waters of the Wener are conducted over three 
separate declivities into the Gotha, 126 feet lower than the 
smface of the lake.* 

In connexion with these magnificent labours, others were 
subsequently prosecuted with a view to unite the two great 
inland seas. The Canal of Westrogotha leaves the Wener 
near Sjotorp, opposite the island of Thorso, and enters the 
small inlet of Y iken, which joins the Wetter near Vanas. 
This task was executed under the direction of Count de 
Platen, and in 1832 the works were opened with great 
ceremony by the reigning king. This line of intercourse 
is carried still farther by the Canal of Ostrogoths, which 
proc»eeds from the eastern side of the Wetter, and, after 
passing through the small lakes of Boren and Roxen, it 
pursues its course to the Gulf of Slatbaken, near Soder- 
kopmg, thus completing the navigation between the Wener 
and the Baltic. By these channels of internal communi- 
cation, a passage is opened between the opposite coasts of 
Sweden, through its finest and wealthiest provinces. Id 
Norrland similar projects are in operation for rendering 
navigable the rivers of those extensive forost-districts.t 

The climate of Scandinavia is subject to considerable 
variation, but in general it is less rigorous than that of 
other countries lying under the same parallels of latitude ; 
a circumstance which is partly attributable to its proximity 
to the sea, and partly to the sheltering influence of the 

* Coxe's Travels, vol. iv., b. vii., c. 9. Clarke's Travels, vol. 
ix., c. iv. Acerbi's Travels, vol. i., c. ii. Barrow's Excursions, 
c. v., p. 117. 

t Daumont, Voyage eu Suede, tome ii., c. xxii. Meredith's 
Memorials of Cbarlen .lolm, king of Sweiien aod Norway, p. 72, 
76. 
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higher Alpme ranges, which screen the plains and Yalle>s 
from the icy blasts of the Polar Ocean. In Sweden there 
exists a remarkable difference of temperature, the limit of 
which is the Dal, separating the kingdom nearly into two 
equal divisions. To the north of that river the six districts 
preserve a complete analogy in their climate and produc- 
tions ; while the eighteen southern provinces are more 
favoured by nature, and display many of those charms 
which belong to warmer regions. Scania and GoUdand 
may compare with England in the mildness of their at* 
mosphere and the fertility of their soil. Stockholm is not 
infested by the thick fogs that cover the level surface ot 
Germany ; and nowhere are the natives exposed to those 
sudden and chilling alternations which prove so fatal to 
health and human life in other parts of Europe. The air 
is generally pure, and nothing can exceed the extreme 
beauty of a clear winter night, often illumined by the Au- 
rora Borealis ; or when the stars seem to have doubled 
their number and brilliancy, looking calmly down on the 
wide expanse of snowy desolation that is spread below. 

The summer is short, but warm and dry. At the ex- 
tremity of the Bothnic Gulf it ends in September. In the 
districts weished by the Baltic the leaves appear towards 
the end of May, and fall before the middle of October. 
Grain is usually sown in May or June, and reaped in Au- 
gust. The intense heat of the sun, which at that season 
continues eighteen hours above the horizon, soon bring the 
crops to maturity. Wheat ripens in a few months, and 
barley sometimes in six or seven weeks.* 

The winters are long and severe, lasting from Novem- 
ber to April or May, and sometimes extendmg their dreary 
reign over the half of June. Frost and snow commence in 
November, when the whole earth is enveloped with a white 
mantle. The lakes and rivers are converted into solid ice. 
The clouds of vapour sent up by the dashing cataracts re- 
turn in showers of silvery sand, reflecting in the solar ray? 
all the prismatic hues of the rainbow. The trees and ob- 
jects in the fields are fringed with hoary ornaments ; car- 
riages pass noiselessly over layers of snow in the streets ; 
and the houses, decked in the fantastic embroidery of 

* Clarke's Travels, vol. i., c. iv., p. 228. 
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itanifi use slDveB, which are iageniausly contrived to difflise 
a large degree of heal with a Bmall quantity of fuel. They 
alBoforUfy their persona with a doiile or triple supply of 
apparel, consisting of furs, peliaaes, gloves, galoches, jack- 
boots lined with flannel, and other requisitea, which extend 
& Swedish wardrobe to an inconvenient size. In Ja m fla n d 
•ndaiDund Tomes, the climate is so rigoroua that the lake* 
■ometimea teniain congealed during Uie whole year ; aad 
the natives are obliged to cut their crops green, before thqr 
are biirinil nnilcr wreaths of s/ow. 
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The Maelar is usually clear of ice by the 24th ot April, 
and in the interior the swallow makes its appearance about 
the middle of May. The prevailing winds are the west 
and northwest ; the latter blows for seventy-four days in 
the year on an average, and the north only about thirty- 
three or thirty-four. The climate is necessarily modified 
by the elevation of the land. Above 100,000 square miles, 
or more than a third of the whole surface, is upward of 
2000 feet higher than the level of the sea, and of this por- 
tion 3700 square miles are covered with perpetual snow, 
of which nearly 3000 belong to Norway. Sw^en is in thi» 
respect more fortunate than the sister kingdom ; not more 
than 14,500 square miles rise 2000 feet above the sea ■ 
1 14,500 are below 300 feet of elevation ; so that about t 
third part of the whole country enjoys the mild climate in 
cident to low and sheltered districts. In the most genial 
situations, such as Scani^^ the mean temperature of the 
year does not exceed 45° of Fahrenheit ; while at Enon- 
tekis, in latitude 68° 30', and 1470 feet above the sea, it is 
26 85°. At Christiania it is about 4316°. At Trondheim 
the severest cold is generally about 7° or 9° below zero. 
At Stockholm the thermometer descends in winter to 26*6** 
below the freezmg point ; and the greatest heat recorded 
(July 23, 1811) was 36° centigrade, or 968° of Fahren- 
heit.* 

In no country in the world is the contrast so remarka 
ble between the protracted rudeness and desolation of 
winter and the sudden luxuriance of spring. The transi- 
tion is so quick that there appears to be no interval be- 
tween the seasons of frost and flowers. The sun, as if 
anxious to compensate for its long absence, calls forth the 
slumbering loveliness of nature with a more powerful 
charm than anywhere else attends the revival of vegeta- 
tion. The celerity with which the barren grandeur of 
Hyperborean scenery is converted into a blooming parar 
disc, has struck the poetic imagination of one of our own 
countrymen : 

m 

* Foreell, Statistik, p. 2, &c. The mean temperatare st 
Stockholm in January is 24°, and in July 64°. Thomaon*s 
Travela, p. 320, 405. Clarke's Travels, vol. x., p. 228. 
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** O, 'tis the touch of lairy band 
That wakes the spring of Northern land: 
It warms not there by slow degrees, 
With changeful pulse, the uncertain breeze ;- 
But sudden on the wondering sight 
Bursts forth the beam of living light, 
And instant verdure springs around. 
And magic flowers beaeck the ground."* 

These obserrations apply equally to the tints of the 
opening rose, the vivid freshness of the greensward, the 
budding foliage of the woods, and the bright colouring of 
the azure heaven. The spectacle, particularly in the 
mountainous districts, where the transition is the most 
rapid, is delightfully picturesque. The snow melting in 
the sunbeams, and rushing from the sides of the hills in 
numberless rivulets through the valleys ; the mighty 
streams loosened from their icy chains, and rolling on- 
ward with augmented tide ; the trees, as it were instan- 
taneously, arrayed in all their summer glory; the birds 
filling the air with their tuneful strains; the clear sky, 
scarcely dimmed by the shades of night ; the gladness, in 
short, pervading the whole of animated nature, all com- 
bine in the Northern spring to create an overflowing sen- 
sation of life, as awakened from a lengthened torpor.t 

The climate of Norway, as has been ahready observed, 
is less rigorous, and presents greater variety, than that of 
Sweden. Nor is it equcdly penetrating and severe in all 
parts of the country ; towards the eastern frontier, and in 
the interior, the winter is longest and the cold most in- 
tense. The vernal season announces itself, as in the 
neighbouring kingdom, by the sudden Mid terrible ravages 
occasioned by the melting of the snows. During the 
month of Apnl and the greater part of May the country is 
impassable ; and in the mountains travelling is impractica- 
ble till August or September, when the thaw-fed torrents 
have subsided, and the sununer heats have lost their force. 
Grain and vegetation advance to maturity with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, as the sun, only disappearing for a few hour?, 
never allows the earth to cool. In the southern provinces, 
the temperature in some particular districts admits of har* 

* W. Herbert's Miscellaneous Poetry, Helga, canto vi. 
i Geijer, Svea Rikes Hafder, tom. i , p. 47. 
I— E 
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ing two crops in the year ; bat this happens only i a very 
warm seasons. The air is generally pure and salubrious, 
and conduciye to the longevity of the natives. 

Along the western coasts the country assumes a differ- 
ent character. The exhalations from the ocean are inju- 
rious both to animal and vegetable life ; the fogs, rains, 
and tempests extend their noxious influence, one effect of 
which is to increase the virulence of scurvy. The bays 
among the rocks seldom freeze ; the cold is little felt ex- 
cept when tiie north and east winds prevail, which blow 
from the Polar Sea or across the snowy ridges of the 
Scandinavian Alps. At Bergen, the bngest day is nine- 
teen hours ; at Stockholm, eighteen and a half; at Lund, 
seventeen and a half; at Trondheim, twenty-one ; and at 
Tomea, twenty-one and a half. In these high latitudes, 
however, there is no darkness, as the sun at midnight is 
ahnost visible. At the last-mentioned place he is rarely 
seen in winter above the horizon more than a few min- 
utes, and the atmosphere is so intensely keen as to congeal 
spirits of wine.* 

Over all Scandinavia the dreary season of nature is the 
most favourable part of the year for the activity of com- 
mercial transactions and the mutual intercourse of the in- 
habitants. The merchant finds a path to distant markets 
across the solid gulfs and over haniened snows, which no 
other process could render accessible. Pleasures and 
amusements are kept up in constant succession. In the 
environs of the towns the plains and borders of the lakes 
are converted into frozen race-courses, where the elegance 
and richness of the sledges, the splendour of the harness- 
ing, aqd the beauty of £e horses, fleet as the wind, and 
making the air resound with the clear tinkling of their 
little t^lls, present a scene surpassing in gayety and ani- 
mation the more brilliant assemblages that crowd the pub- 
lic promenades in softer climes. Military bands often ac- 
company these lively fetes ; and the contest is occasionally 
prolonged by torchlight, which gives a picturesque effect to 
the trains of joyous carriages, movmg with great velocity 
over the whitened fields. 

* Acerbi*8 Travels, vol. i., chap. zzvi. Clarke's Traveh, vol. i., 
chap, viii., p. 341, &c. Consett's Tea: through Swedish hap* 
land, p. 6S>«-€0. Von Bucb, p. 379, 380 
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• Ii is i^eaedng to obserre how nature coatrives in theie 
fteril latitudes to ei^ualize her gifts, and to provide com* 
pensation for bounties more lavishly bestowed on tropical 
lands. The Scandinavians cannot boast. of the orange- 
^oves of Italy, the wines of France, or the silks, per* 
fumes, and other costly productions of the East ; but they 
are free from those scourges of pestilence, volcanoes, and 
earthquakes which desolate the blooming regions of tlie 
South; they have not their poisonous win(& nor their 
venomous reptiles ; and they never know the feaiiul rava- 
ges of hurricanes and thunder-storms that often destroy 
entire cities in other parts of the world, where the earth is 
fragrant with odours, and covered with perpetual verdure. 
The traveller finds not, in journeying tturough their prov- 
inces, those venerable monuments of classic art that abound 
in Greece, Italy, and Egypt*; but neither does he meet with 
the cruel vestiges of despotism, nor dread the poniard of 
the robber or the assassin. Night and day to him, in these 
^ospital)le kingdoms, are equally secure ; and he may trav- 
erse them from sea to sea without the common precau- 
tion of bolts or bars. - If the soil refuses luxuriant har- 
vests and delicious fruits, it conceals valuable treasures of 
uron and copper ; while the ocean swarms with fish, and 
the woods with abundance of. the finest game. The cli- 
mate may be severe, but it is the parent of robust health ; 
^he long, dark nights call into play the streaming glories of 
the Aurora, and the uniform dreariness of winter lends ad- 
ditional enchantment to the variegated beauties of spring. 
The features of Northern scenery are marked by many 
striking peculiarities. The softness of the Italian land- 
scape is everywhere intermixed with the stern and wild 
grandeur of rocks and mountains. 

Norway presents an aspect, in some parts, of the most 
pleasing, and in others of the rudest description. Here 
the steep precipices are feathered with woods, overhang- 
ing the' dark abyss of ravines frightful from their depth ; 
there the interstices of the clifls are filled with perpetual 
glaciers,, and the loud cry of the eagle alone interrupts the 
silence of the desert.. The thaws and rains, by dilating 
the earth,' frequently cause disruptions in the mountains 
(called Steenshreed), as if rent asunder by some internal 
convulsion of nature. Crags and pinnacles, many hun 
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dred fathoms in height, tumble down in pronuscubus' cdn* 
fusion, agitating the air with the violence of their fall, and" 
presenting to the alarmed natives, who are- sometimes 
overwhelmed in these destructive avalanches (bergrap% a 
type of the general dissolution of the world.' Vestiges of 
one of the most remarkable of these phenomena are to be 
seen at Steenbrae, part of the Fillefield in Laerdal, where 
the valley and its river are strewn with innumerable mass- 
es, over which a path has been constructed with infinite 
labour ; in some places bridged across roaring cataracts, 
in others winding through subterraneous caverns, or chis- 
elled along the brow of a frowning precipice, so deep and 
dangerous that two travellers could scarcely pass, should 
they happen to meet in the narrowest turnings. Through- 
out the whole extent of the kingdom this rugged and fan- 
tastic scenery exhibits the sam6 features of wild and pic- 
turesque magnificence. Sometimes the habitations of the 
peasants stand so high, and on the brink of such perilous 
chasms, that they are only accessible by ladders ; so that, 
as Pontoppidan remarks, when a priest is sent for who is 
unpractised in climbing, he risks his life ; and when a fu- 
neral occurs, the corpse must be let down with ropes, or 
carried on a man's back, before it can be laud in the coffin, 
[n such districts the roads are often conducted across im- 
passable ravines, supported on lofty piles of wood, or sus- 
pended by iron bolts fastened into the rocks.* 

In the midst of this rude and terrific sublimity, inspiring 
the mind with wonder and awe at the stupendous power 
of the great Architect of Nature, there lie scattered the 
most agreeable landscapes that imagination can conceive. 
Those who view Norway from the seacoast, with its bare 
cliffs and snowy Alps, are apt to conclude that it affords 
nothing but wretched huts and extreme penury. This 
opinion soon vanishes on penetrating its creeks and valleys ; 

* Pontoppidan, Nat. Hist, of Norway, p. 69-64. " In the 
narrow pass of NiBvre leading to Waas is a very remarkable 
piece of^ antiquity, being a way suspended on iron bolts, which 
the famous King Sverre, in the year 1200, caused to be fastened 
into the rocks, to make a passage foi his army; doubtless for his 
cavalry, which could not possihly have passed it had they not 
been Norway horses, these being accustomed to climb the rock» 
R8 nimbly as goats." — Ibid. 
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the di«ai7 scene at their entrance all at onoe changes ; 
towns are discovered of a cheerful appearance, and cottages 
placed in the most enchanting situations. Between the 
hills there generally winds a stream, sometimes expanding 
into little lakes, and again rushing over precipices in foam- 
ing cascades. On each side it is bordered with the finest 
meadows, intermingled with thickets ; the lower decUvities 
of the mountains are covered with fruitful fields ; above 
them rises a stately forest, beyond which the view is lost 
in the jagged and dsazling outline of distant summits tower- 
ing to the clouds. The cultivated slopes are studded with 
habitations, roofed with red tiles ; forges and saw-mills 
hang over the brawling torrents ; the glassy surface of the 
lakes reflects the image of woods and isolated spires. " It 
is certain (says Pontoppidan) that nature has here been 
more profhsely favourable to the situation of some farm- 
houses than to most royal palaces in other countries, though 
assisted with all the embellishments of groves, terraces, 
cascades, canals, and the like." 

The same charming diversity of scenery is remarked in 
every province from Chnstiania to the wilds of Lapland. 
The districts eastward of Bei^n have been compared Ui 
Northern Italy ; Gulbraifsdal and Hedenmark present land- 
scapes of incomparable beauty; beyond Trondheim, in 
Norrland, and the bleak domains of Salten and Senjen, 
there are many pleasant spots blooming in deep Alpine 
solitudes. 

Over ail Sweden the same phy»cal incongruities prevail, 
and the transition from irretrievable barrenness to smiling 
fertility is equ^y sudden. Green meadows, pastures, and 
plains wavmg with rich harvests, are strangely intermixed 
with isolated diffs, and offer a pleasing contrast to the 
steril wilderness of rocks and snows in which they ore 
unbosomed. The southern division of the peninsula has 
a rugged and broken surface, but contains extensive wood- 
ed flats and well-cultivated fields. The highest eminences 
are detached hills rising in naked peaks, or shooting up 
from the soil in abrupt moss-covered precipices. As the 
Swedes have a preference for these el vated situations, 
houses and small towns are occasionally built on their 
summits. The middle region, oi Sweden Proper, consists 
of an immense level country, the uniformity of which is 
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broken by dark forests, craggy ridges of moderate heighv 
groups of islands, and clear lakes, whose winding shores, 
fringed with woods and rocks, present many charming and 
romantic scenes. 

Northward of Uddevalla the valleys become more con 
jfined, the hills more lofty, and the pines less tall and abun 
dant. The landscape of Dalecarha is a pleasing mixture 
of the beautiful and agreeable with the wild and picturesque. 
A fertile plain, richly diversified- with arable and pasture 
lands, is watered by the finest river in the kingdom. In 
the vicinity of the mines, the air is blackened with the 
smoke of numerous foundries : forges, and small clusters 
of houses inhabited by the workmen, hang suspended over 
eveiy cataract, where the ear is stunned with the roaring 
of the falls, the beating of hammers, the bellowing of fur- 
naces, the creaking of blocks and wheels, the clanking of 
iron chains, and the frequent explosion of subterraneous 
thunder from blasting the rocks with gunpowder. From 
the Dal to the Tomea the country exhibits nearly the same 
aspect of mountains, woods, lakes, vales, and ravines. The 
districts of Angermania and Medelpad have been called the 
Switzerland of the North. Along the western shore of the 
Bothnian Gulf, a painter with the genius of Gaspar Poussin 
might find an endless variety of subjects for his pencil ; 
rivers tumbling over broken ledges in cascades forty or 
fifty feet perpendicular ; narrow glens mantled with lux- 
uriant vegetation, and overhung with boundless forests, 
sweeping from the heights of the distant Alps to the mar- 
gin of the waters. The journey through these provinces, 
as a modem traveller has remarked, offers the finest land- 
scapes the eye ever beheld, combining all the charms of 
agriculture with ^e most msyestic features of uncultivated 
nature. The vale of Keswick has nothing superior to the 
enchanting sceneiy in these unfrequented latitudes, where 
the softness of rural beauty, " the pomp of groves and gar- 
niture of fields,*' afibrd a delightful contrast to the stero 
and desolate grandeur by which they are surrounded. 
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His Laws and InstHutions.r-His Death and Character. — 
Dynasties of which he wasu the. reputed Founder. — Primitive 
Religion of the:NQrth.-rScan!dinaviau Mythology. — Creation 
of the World— Of the Giants— Of. the humane Race.— The 
celestial Mansions. — Gpds and Goddesses.— The Valkiries or 
Nymphs of Paradise.— Valhalla, the Palace of Odin. — War 
with the Giants.— Fate of Balder and Destruction of the Uni- 
verse. — A new Heaven and a hew Earth.— Reflections on the 

' Cosmogony and mythic Legends of the North.— The Elder 
or Poetical Edda.— Rites and Ceremonies of the Odinian 
Worship. 

The ancient history of the original settlers in Scandi- 
navia, like that of most other nations, is either buried, in 
total obscurity) or filled up with those mythic and legendary 
fictions, which, in rude and -credulous ages have always 
supplied the i^ence of real knowledge. It is tmiversaily 
admitted that the earliest inhabitants of those regions, o< 
whom .written monuments have preserved any vestiges, 
Were a colony of. Goths, a branch of the Scythian wander- 
iers who quitted their native settlements near the Araxes, 
and fixed their abode on the shores of the Euxine, above 
aOOO. years before the Christian era. By a gradual succes- 
of coBoiiestfif and emigrations, these fierce and restless 
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baibarians, in the course of ji few centuries, made them* 
selves masters of a considerable portion of Asia, extended 
tneir dominion to the German Ocean, and afterward be- 
came famous as the subverters of the Roman empire, and 
the ancestors of the greater part of the nations that people 
modem Europe.* 

The exact period when they took possession of the isl- 
ands in the Baltic is imknown. Jomandes, the historian 
of the Goths, asserts, indeed, that they came originally 
from Scandinavia, a country which he represents as the 
great storehouse of mankind, whence successive armies of 
warriors issued in countless numbers, to overrun and col- 
onize the fairest provinces of the Western World with 
their redundant multitudes.f But the statement of this 
author, although it has been very currently behoved and 
pertinaciously maintained by subsequent writers, must evi- 
dently be ascribed to the geographical error of his con- 
founding that region with Scythia ; and its fallacy is made 
clearly apparent from the physical condition of the North- 
em kingdoms, which are incapable, even at present, of sup- 
porting a dense population. To suppose, therefore, that 
ancient Scandinavia, covered with barren mountains and 
impenetrable forests, could merit the appellation of the 
" Northem Hive," or send forth periodical hosts of con- 
querors to chastise the oppressors of the earth, is to enter- 
tain an hypothesis altogether chimerical. 

At the remote epoch of the first Gothic invasion from 
Asia, it is alleged, with strong historical probability, that 
the shores of the Baltic were possessed by those tribes 
from whom are descended the modem Fins and Lapland- 

* Geijer supposes, from the resemblance of language and re- 
ligion, that Persia, the ancient Iran, was the cradle of the Gothic 
inhabitants of the North.— Svea Rikes Hafder, p. 341, &,c. 

t Ex hac igitar Scanzia insula quasi ofidna geruiumj aut certa 
▼elut veigina naUonunit cum rege suo nomine Berig, Gothi quon< 
dam memorantur egressi. — Jomand., De Reb. Get., cap. iv., p. 
613. Grbtii, Proleg. in Hist. Goth. Vandal, et Longobard, Amst., 
1655. Sheringham, De Anglorum Gent. Orig , p. 145, Cantab., 
1670. ** Many vestiges," says Gibbon, "which cannot be as- 
cribed to popular vanity, attest the residence of the Goths in 
ihfii countries beyond the Baltic** — History of the Decline and 
FaU of the Roman Empire, vol. i., chap, z., 8vo edit 
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era; who onoe occupied, according to Grotius and otlm 
wntcTS,' a. much more extensive territory than that to 
which they are now circumscribed ; haying spread them- 
selves over the southern districts of Norway and Sweden, 
whence, in course of time, they were driven out by more 
powerful intruders, and forced, like the Celts in Gaul and 
the Britons in England, to retire for protection within the 
fortresses of their rocks and mountains. There they stili 
continue a separate race, retaining evidence of a different 
pedigree, and distinguished by language and features which 
have nothing in common with those of the nations that 
surround them.* 

All the accounts given by the Northern chroniclers of 
the transactions that happened prior to the Christian era, 
or, rather, until the arrival of Odin, must be regarded ei- 
ther as fabulous, or supported by no better autt^ty than 
what is borrowed from the dubious light of song and tra- 
dition. It is true, that if we were to follow these antiqua 
1 ian annalists as trustworthy guides, our inquiries would 
take a much wider range. They have undertaken to lead 
tts, step by step, throng an unbroken line of kings, judges, 
and giants, back to the primeval ages of the world. A 
particular family of Noah's descendants are conducted, 
from the door of the ark and the plains of Babylon, across 
the Scythian deserts ; their gradual increase and subdivis- 
ions, as they took possession of the uncultivated lands 
through which they passed, are carefully recorded ; until 
they finally settied on the coasts of the Baltic, and founded 
a kingdom in the Cimbric Peninsula. Such is the origin 
of the Danes according to Petreius, Lyschander, Saxo 
Orammaticus, and other writers, who build their hypothe- 

* These aboriginal tribes were the Jotun or giants mentioned 
in the old Scandinavian mythology, Jotan and Finni being in 
discriminately applied by the Icelanders to designate the same 
people. The historian Saxo states, on the authority of ancient 
■ODgs and sagas, that the original Scandinavian race were forced 
io ^i¥e way to one more civilized, and these to a third still more 
enhghtened. Adam of Bremen says that the Finni continued 
implaceble enemies to the recent (Gothic) intruders, and even 
if] His time made incursions from their mountains into the more 
cultivated provinces of Scandinavia. U is obviously an error oi 
the Danish historians Schoening end Suhin to suppose that the 
ioiuu wen Goths. 
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ses on some pretended monuments discoyered in the Isle 
of Gothland, but which have been long rejected by 0001* 
mon consent, as bearing unqoestionable marks of imposi- 
tion.* 

The patriotic zeal of Joannes Magnus and Olaus Jlud' 
beck, two learned Swedes, has claimed for their country- 
men the same venerable genealogy. Yielding to the sug- 
gestions of a fertile imagination rather than to the sober 
evidence of antiqui^, they unscrupulously applied to their 
own nation a multitude of passsiges in foreign authors, 
who [»obaUy had never heard of its name, and could not 
describe a region or a people of which they were entirely 
ignorant. According to their theory, Japhet himself must 
have settled in the North about eighty-eight years after the 
Flood ; that patriarch, with his sons Gomer and Magogs 
being placed at the head of the Scandinavian kings. Swe- 
BO, the eldest son of Magog, is alleged to have Ibunded the 
Swedish monarchy ; his brothers, Gether and German, 
were ancestors of the Getse and Germans ; whiie Ubbo, 
the yoiungest, built the city of Upsala, and succeeded his 
father on the throne a few years afler the Confusicm of 
Tongues, t 

* The arguments of Petreius and Lyschander, two Danish 
historiographers of the 16th and 17th centuries, are refuted with 
unnecessary learning hy Torf»us. — Series Reg. Dan., lib. i., c. 8. 

t The curious work of Joannes Magnus, the ^* Historia De 
Gothorum Sveorumqoe Regilbus qui unqnam ab initio nationia 
extitere/' &c., was first pubhshed at Rome by bis brother 
Dlaua in 1554. They were both archbishops of Upsala. Be 
aides, the history of these pretended Swedish kin^s, rude por- 
traits are giTen of Magog, Gether, Sigge (who is allegea to 
have founded Sigtuna), Ubbo, and their royal successofs. The 
strange extr&Ta'gances into which the Northern annalists of the 
15th and 16th centuries were misled, arose from their idle en- 
deavours to prove analogies between their own chronology and 
that of the Bible. Their fabulous narratives were adopted by 
later Svredish and foreign writers, until the Icelandic sources ol 
Scandinavian history beeanre known in the 17th century. 
These puerile romances found an implicit believer in the cele- 
brated Olaus Rudbeck, Professor of Divinity at Upsala about 
the middle of the 17th century. He was one of those antiquap 
riaiw ** of profound learning a!id rasy faith so abundant in the 
last century, .who. studied history by the dim light of legemls 
and traditiona.*' (Gibbon, Hi&t . vol. i.. cba{>. ix.> Hiacunnis 
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- Rudbeck and other Nortiem archasologists detail a va- 
riety of successive expeditions, undertaken by these primi- 
tive settlers for the purposes of conquest and colonization, 
the first of ^vfaich is sup{)osed to have happened under the 
conduct of King Erik, whom Uiey make contemporary with 
Serag, the great-grandfather of Abraham. A second im- 
migration is stated to have taken place about 600 or 600 
years afterward, under the direction of Hercules, and is 
perhaps the same mentioned by Joniandes, when Berig, at 
that time prince of the Gotte, invaded Pomerania, and, 
having driven out the inhabitants, divided their lands 
among his followers. As it can be of little avail to the 
interests of any countiy whether it was peopled sooner 
or later by troops of roving savages, of whom it retains 
no traces but «, doubtful resemblance of name or a mere 
fanciful register of their pretended achievements, we shall 
pass by the idle and extravagant conjectures of these eru- 
dite authorities, who, it is veiy evident, have mistakenly 
attributed to the Scandinavian Goths whatever exploits or 
invasions the Greek and Latin historians have recorded of 
the Getffi and other kindred nations who dwelt near the 
Euxine Sea. 

Saxo Grammaticus, a learned ecclesiastic, who wrote 
about the end of the twelfth century, fixes the commence* 
ment of the Danish monarchy in the year before Christ 
1038, and alleges the founder to have been an illustrious 
warrior called Dan, who was the son of Humble, a native 
of Zealand, and promoted to the sovereign dignity on ac- 
count of his courage and military talents. But the am- 
biguous and imperfect sources from which this author 
drew his information have proved fatal to the credibility 
of his narrative. Poems and mutilated inscriptions on 
rocks and other durable materials can furnish only mear 
ger assistance in the composition of national annals. 

work, the Atlantica, published at Upsala in 1675 (so called from 
tbe alleged identity of Sweden with the Atlantis of Plato), 
cfaimfi for the Swedish nation the high patriarchal antiquity of 
being planted by a colony under the command of Askenaz, 
grandson of Japhet. Kudbeck, the son, published an ingenious 
tract, AtUmtica IU«8trafa (Upsala, 1733), in which he brought 
forwani a number of additional etymologies and conjectures to 
corroborate the fantastic theories of the lather. 
VoT.. L— F 
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They may throw occasional light on the character iemd in- 
cidents of the age to which they refer, but they are not to 
be implicitly trusted in the relation of facts.* 

Accordingly, Torfseus, the historiographer of Norway, 
who had diligently studied the ancient records of the North, 
has proved that no rehance can be placed on legends so 
romantic and uncertain.! He has i^own that the tradi- 
tionary songs quoted by the Grammarian, as the fountain 
whence he derived his knowledge, are few in number, and 
often mere fragments ; that there are whole books where 
they are entirely wanting, and that they cannot ascertain 
a single date, or exhibit a regular chronological series of 
kings. He therefore concludes that the high antiquity 
claimed. for the Danish monarchy must be rejected; and 
that, as an authentic repository of events awl transactions 
so remote, the first part, or nearly the half, of Saxo*s his* 
tory deserves very little credit ; although there are numer- 
ous passages and extracts that are useful, as giving a just 
representation of the habits and customs which marked 
those barbarous ages.t 

* Sazo, surnamed Grammaticus on accoant of his learning, 
flourished in the reigns of Valdemar the Great and his son Knut 
VI. (11 57-1202). He was the provost of Ro8kilde,and secretary 
to Ahsalon, archbishop of Lund. The date of his birth dnd the 
particular circumstances of his life are uncertain ; but he died 
in 1201, having spent twenty years in the composition of his 
History of Denmark in Latin, from the earliest ages to his own 
time. . The last s^en books of his work, from the time of 
Harald Gormson, may generally be regarded, as authentic, 
tiiough not always reconcilable with the Icelandic accounts 
which the diligence of the national antiquaries has recently 
brought to light. His contemporary Svend Aggeson (or Src no 
A^g^nis, as his name is Latinised) also wrote a compend of 
Danish history, embracing the same period, but following the 
Icelandic :and more correct hypotheses 'as;tO: the first race of an* 
cient kings. 

t Thermod Torfesen (Latin Torfseus) was born in Iceland in 
1636, and died about 1715. He resided much :n [Norway, and 
was employed by Frederic Hi. and Christian V. of pe|n^ark4o 
translate the Icelandic Sagas. From these sources he.compiled 
his Series Regum Danias; Orcades, fen Rer. Qrc^fl. Hist.; 
Grieniandia Antiqua, and the Historia Rerum Novegicarum. in 
4 torn, fol., Hafnis, 1711. 

t Professor Geijer, who has done so much to explore the dark 
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• All theamcient songs and traditions of the Noitli agree 
in descritniig its first inhabitants as men of colossal statore 
and incredible strength. . Their countenance was hideous- 
ly fierce ; their hair long, matted, and shaggy. These 
giants or trolls (the name by which they are called in the 
Eddas) were alleged to have been a remnant of the Ca- 
naanitish Anakim, whom Caleb and Joshua, by. Divine 
ccnnmand, drove out of Palestine, and who ultimately set- 
tled in Scandia, after fighting many battles with the Scyth- 
ian emigrants from Asia. They were skilled in the arts 
of magic, but endowed with a high sense of honour, and 
reli^usly exact to their word. The immense blocks or 
rude pillars of stone erected in various parts of these coun- 
tries, were long supposed to be the remains of these petri- 
fied . giants, and are ^vely mentioned in the old Scandi- 
navian chronicles as mdubitable evidence not only of their 
existence, but of their stupendous size and superhuman at^ 
tributes. • 

The credulity of the natives imagined the woods and 
mountains of Norway to be infested with this terrible pro- 
geny down to the ninth century, when, by intermarrying 
with the daughters of men, their original stature and fierce- 
ness were diminished, although they retained the warlike 
prowess of their ancestors, and. signalized their courage 
in extirpating bears and serpents, rescuing abducted prin- 
cesses, destroying bands of robbers, and performing various 
other miraculous feata of individual vakmr. Their weap? 
ons were ponderous swords of extraordinary length and 
temper, knotted clubs shod with iron, and sometimes trees 
torn up. by the roots. The marvellous powers and exploits 
attributed to these primitive trolls admit of an easy.solo- 
tioa, by referring to the rudeness of the times and the fan- 

bbyrintbfl of Scandinavian archsology, deems it vain to traee 
the Northern chronicles hig;her than Odm, and consequently he 
regards all previous dynasties as fabulous, but in this sweeping 
ezcisioh he appears to cut rather than unravel the Goraian 
knot. However impenetrable may be the veil which covers 
that period, it seems an unreasonable degree of skepticism to 
refuse all belief in these petty sovereigns, whose existence may 
be inferred from the earlier occupation of that country by the 
Goth^, although no genuine monuments remain of the era 
when they flourished, or the order in which they reigned. 
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tastic sceneiy of the wild regions in wbich they liyed, with- 
out the necessity of resorting to prodigies. The exjnilsion 
of the .original settlers by foreign invasion may account for 
their retirement to the caves and fastnesses of their hills ; 
and as terror is always apt to magnify its objects, we may 
discover in this innate propensity of the human mind a key 
to the whole mystery of Scandinavian gigantology.* It is 
inconsistent with the calm discrimination of history to mix 
sober tnith with these fanciful narratives; and thereforn 
the admirers of the romantic and supernatural in Northern 
lore are referred to the pages of Saxo, Torfaeus, Rudbeck, 
and more especially to the elaborate volume of the two 
brothers Joannes and Olaus Magnus, who have diligently 
amassed aU the strange legends of heroes, magicians, ooif- 
jurors, and witches, to which, in that age of popular su- 
perstition, were attached all the dignity and unportance of 
more authentic records. 

The intelligence supplied by Roman authors respecting 
the nations beyond the Baltic is extremely meager. As 
no written monuments then existed among these seques* 
tered tribes, and but little intercourse was carried on be- 
tween them and the more civilized quarters of the world, 
every memorial of their character and customs, perhaps of 
their veiy name, prior to the era of Tacitus, might have 
been obliterated from the page of classical antiquity, had 
not a single event drawn upon them, for a brief space, the 
attention of a people who enjoyed the advantage of having 
historians to transmit their deeds to posterity. It is to the 
celebrated invasion of Italy by the Cimbri and the Teu- 
tones, in the consulship of Csecilius Metellus and Papirius 
Carbo, about the 640th year of the city (B.C. 112), that 
we owe the only gleam of information which we possess 
respecting a populous and warlike community, at that era 
almost unJmown to the rest of Europe. 

At the time of this famous expedition, the common- 
wealth of Rome was agitated by those intestine divisions 
incident to democratic governments, which finally extin- 
guished its liberties. All at once the voice of faction was 
hushed, and the intrigues of party suspended, by the sud-. 
den alarm that a host of more than 300,000 barbarians, 

* TorfaBus, Hist. Nor., torn, i., lib. iii., c. iv. Arngrim Jodm 
Oryinagsa, lib. i, ^. 44. 
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WFth twice that Rumber of women and children, from the 
Oimbnc Chersonese, had spread desolation to the extremi' 
ties of Ganl, and were preparing to extend their victorious 
msurch across the Alps. The Senate, in order to arret^ 
the progress of, these formidable invaders, whose name 
they had never heard before,* despatched Papirius Cartx> 
with an annj to gaard the passes of the mountains, and pre- 
vent, if he could not repel, the torrent of destmction, which 
threatened to buist Uke a ** devouring flame" over the 
"rocky barriers of their country. 

fliiding that the enemy had taken a different route, and 
were making a temporary halt on the banks of the Danube, 
the Roman general sent an embassy, warning them of their 
danger shoiSd they incur the displeasure of the Republic 
by molesting the territories of their aUies. The storm 
mi^t probably have been averted by negotiation, and the 
valour of the Cimbri directed to some other quarter, had 
not a party of Garbo's soldiers treacherously attacked their 
camp in Dafanatia, and surprised them by night unarmed 
The barbarians immediately routed their assailants, and 
took ample revenge. This success, although trivial in it- 
self, attracted to their standard several of the adjoining 
nations. Strengthened by these re-enforcements, th'e Nor- 
thern warriors overran Gaul a second time, crossed the Pyr- 
enees, and were only prevented by the bravery of tlie Ce) 
tiberians from estabhsbing themselves in Spain. 

In consequence of this repulse, they again detennined to 
effect a settlement in some of the Roman provinces. They 
accordingly attacked the new consul, Marcus Junius Silanus, 
and, having forced his intrenchments, they pillaged his 
f^amp, and cut his whole army to pieces. Four victories 

* Tacitus (Germ., c. xxxvii.) and Plutarch (Life of Marius) state 
that the arms of the Cimbri were on this occasion first heard of 
in Rome. The Romans, however, were not unacquainted with 
the name, as appears from the Capitoline marbles, where an in- 
scription has been found mentioning the sign of the Cimbric 
shield (Cimbricum scutum) at least seventy years before this 
invasion. — Thierry, Hist, of the Gauls. Transact, of the Royal 
Soc. of Edin., vol. xiii., 1836. Archdeacon Williams on the 
Non-Hellenic portion of the Latin Language. Whether the 
said shield referred to the Northern Cimbri or the British Cymri 
(the Welsh), we shall not venture to decide. 
I.— F 
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followed each other in succession ; Cassias Longinus, aad 
the proconsul Quintus Servilius Coppio, were entirely de- 
feated near the Rhone. Marcus Aurelius Scaurus had no 
better fortune ; he was routed in a pitched battle, taken 
prisoner, and afterward put to death. 

These repeated losses filled Rome with grief and con- 
sternation ; the Senate and the citizens unanimously turned 
their eyes towards Caius Marius, the conqueror of Jugurtha, 
as their last remaining hope. The sagacity of that able 
commander easily discovered and avoided the fatal error 
of his predecessors. He resolved never to come to close 
action until the headlong impetuosity of the foe was abated, 
and to shun for a time any general engagement, in order to 
familiarize his soldiers with the wild bowlings and ferocious 
manner of the invaders, which had terrifiS their antago- 
nists, and paralyzed their hands before striking a blow. 
This cautious policy succeeded. No provocation could 
tempt Marius to quit his intrenchments at the mouth of 
the Rhone, or gratify the impatient ardour of his troops 
by accepting the insolent challenges of the enemy. 

At length the barbarians, wearied and exhausted by vain 
attempts to force them into action, determined to abandon 
their camp, and penetrate into Italy in two separate divis- 
ions, the one through I^iguria, and the other across the 
Julian Alps. For six days they filed ofiT in presence of the 
Roman army, marching in a kind of measure step to the 
sound of their instruments, and asking the soldiers in de- 
rision as they passed if they had any message to send home 
to their wives and children. Marius instantly pursued, over- 
took the nearest detachment, the Teutones, at Aix (Aque 
Sextias), in Provence, and in a pitched battle of two days 
defeated theng^ with such unsparing carnage, that the in- 
habitants of Marseilles are said to have made enclosures 
for their gardens and vineyards with the bones of the slain. 

The Cimbri, with their allies, who had taken a more 
easterly route, succeeded in driving Catulus from the nar- 
row passes of the Alps, and advanced unmolested as far as 
the Adige. Their approach filled the capital with new con- 
sternation ; Marius was charged to levy a fresh array, and 
marched with all speed towards the Po, near which they 
had halted in the expectation of being joined by the Teu- 
tones, of whose fate they were as yet altogether ignorant. 
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On the tliird day the combatants met on the plains of Ver- 
celli (Vcrcellae) ; the Northern infantry fonned an immense 
square battalion, their cavalry was composed of 15,000 men, 
splendidly mounted. Each soldier bore on his hehnet, sur- 
mounted with high plumes, the head of some fierce animed, 
with the mouth open ; a polished iron cuirass corered his 
body ; and he carried a long halberd in his hand. Besides 
two-edged darts for throwing at a distance, they had broad 
and heavy swords, which they used on coming to close 
action. The contest was not long doubtful, as the Ro- 
mans, besides the advantages of superior discipline, had 
taken the precaution of turning their backs to the sun, the 
brightness of which dazzled the eyes of their opponents. 
Dispirited and exhausted with fatigue, the Cimbri fell in 
heaps beneath the swords of the victors. 

A circumstance, intended to strengthen their rank, served 
to precipitate their doom. To prevent their being dispersed, 
the soldiers of the foremost line were linked to each other 
with cords fastened to their belts ; and during the confusion 
of retreat they got entangled in these ligatures, which left 
them a helpless prey to their pursuers. Such as could flee 
met with new dangers in their own camp. Their women, 
seated upon chariots, clothed in black, received them as 
cowards, insulting them with blows and reproaches ; and 
snatching with their naked hand those weapons which 
ought to have been turned against the enemy, they masssr 
cred their fathers, brothers, and husbands without distinc- 
tion. Such was the phrensy of their rage and disappoint- 
ment, that they are represented as having dashed their 
children to the ground, and afterward completed the horrid 
tragedy by throwing themselves under the wheels of their 
chariots. In the terrible slaughter of that day 140,000 are 
said to have fallen, and about 60,000 were taken prisoners ; 
so that, with the exception of a few who contrived to es- 
cape, the whole expedition perished in a single battle. The 
victo^* procured Marius the honour of a triumph, and the 
proud title of the Third Founder of Rome.* 

* Such was their anxiety to destroy themselves rather than 
fall into the hands of the enemy, that the men (according to 
Plutarch), for want of trees, tied themselves by the neck to the 
horns or legs of the oxen, and then drove them furiously on, 
that they might h^ strangled or torn to pieces. They tell up 
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The Cimbrian war lasted ten years ; but it passsd ovet 
Europe like a meteor, leaving no enduring tiace of its rav- 
ages. When the danger was gone, and the causes of ap< 
prehension removed, the Romans appear to have lost all 
remembrance of these formidable irruptions, and for more 
than two centuries we scarcely find the name of the Cimbri 
mentioned in any of their writers. Strabo merely infonns 
us that th^ afterward sought the friendship of Augustus, 
and sent hun the present, of a vase, such as they were ac* 
customed to use in their sacrifices. In the days of Tacitus 
they had not recovered from the disastrous effects of theii 
Italian invasion, as he states that they were then a very 
small community, having nothing left but a celebrated 
name, and a reputation in arms as ancient as it was re- 
nowned, many monuments of which were then extant in 
the vast camps and intrenchments still to be traced on 
their shores. 

It is to the pen of that eloquent historian, " the first who 
applied the science of philosophy to the study of facts," 
that we owe the most rational accounts of those Northern 
tribes, whose warlike habits had occasioned serious alarm 
to the Republic, and afterward proved fatal to the tottering 
greatness of the Empire. He has not only recorded theit 
names, but presented us with a masterly delineation of 
their character, customs, and habits. Immediately to the 
south of the Baltic, in Mecklenbuig and Pomerania, dwelt 

(says this author) of one that was seen slung from the top of a 
wagon, with a child hanging at each heel. — Plut., Life of C. 
Marius. A hot dispute arose between the troops of Catulus 
and those of Marius, which had the best claim to the victory, 
and the ambassadors from Parma were chosen arbitrators. 
Upon examming the dead bodies in the field, it was clearly 
proved that the greater part had been slain by the soldiers of Ca- 
tulus, as he had taken care to have his name inscribed on the 
shafts of their javelins ; nevertheless, the whole honour of the 
day was ascribed to Marius. — Plut., ibid. Liv., lib. Izvii;, Ixyiii. A 
few of the Cimbri escaped the vengeance of the conquerors, and 
took refuge in the neighbouring mountains, where their descend* 
ants still remain a distinct race. They occupy altogether seven 

Farishes, and are therefore called the aette eommune, Frederic 
V. of Denmark visited this singular colony in 1708, discoursed 
with them in Danish, and found their idiom perfectly intelligible. 
^Eustace, Clasacal Tour through Italy, vol. i., p. 142. 
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t Tariety of nations whose existence was then soaroely 
known beyond their own possessions; it is interesting, 
howeyer, to reflect that some of these obscure hordes were 
soon to become masters of the best portions of civilized 
Europe. The Vindili or Vandals fought their way from 
the woods and marshes of Germany to the sunny coasts 
of Africa ; the Sueyi seized the fragrant fields of Spain ; 
the Longobardi fixed their residence among the orange 
groves of Italy, in Lombardy ; and the AngU, whom Tacitus 
deemed too insignificant to merit particular notice, have 
associated their name and history with the most cdebrated 
country in the world. 

Of Uie Scandinavian tribes enumerated by that classic 
author, the Suiones (the Sviar of the middle ages) are rep- 
resented as possessed of great wealth, and formidable for 
their power both by sea and land. Their kings were des- 
potic, ruling with unlimited authority, and exacting implicit 
obedience. Being protected by the ocean against sudden 
incursions, the people generally were debarred from the 
use of arms, which were shut up and intrusted to the cus- 
tody of slaves. The circumstance of their having a regu- 
lar marine, as we^infer from the Roman histonan, appears 
a remarkable coincidence, when we recollect that the an- 
cient laws concerning navi^tion had their origin at Wisby, 
in the isle of Gothland. Their vessels are described as 
being without sails or fixed benches of oars, and having 
prows at each end, so as to move either way without turning. 

The adjoining nation of the Sitones are alleged to hare 
peopled Norway ; in every other respect they were like 
their neighbours, except that they submitted to be ruled 
by a woman, a degradation which the Romans considered 
not only as unworthy of freemen, but worse than even the 
lowest state of bondage. The Fenni, whom Ptolemy pla^ 
ces in the southwestern parts of Lithuania, and Tacitus 
still farther north (in Finland), are described as the most 
savage of all the Scandinavian nations, feeding upon 
common herbs, sleeping on the bare earth, and clothed 
with the skins of wild beasts. They had neiUier arms, 
horses, nor houses; their sole trust was m their arrows, 
Which, for want of mm, they pointed with bones. Agamst 
the inclemency of the elements or the violence of raven- 
ous animals, they had no other defence than the branches 
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of trees va isted together, which formed the shelter of in- 
fancy and the last asylum of old age. Wretched as their 
condition was, tbey esteemed it happier than the occupar 
tion of cultivating fields or building habitations, which 
bound their possessors to the soil, and rendered them the 
alternate slaves of hope and fear. Two other tribes are 
alluded to, the Hellusii and Oxiones, whose locality was 
uncertain ; they were reported to have nothing human in 
their form except the countenance ; but these accounts 
Tacitus rejects as fabulous and unworthy of notice. Of 
the people or the regions beyond the Suiones the ancients 
were entirely ignorant ; there, in the undefined darkness 
of the North, they fixed the utmost limit of nature, behind 
which lay a dead and waveless ocean, that was thought to 
bound the whole globe.* 

Pliny states that the only portion of Scandinavia known 
in his time was occupied by a populous nation called the 
HiUeviones, whom geographers have placed in the south 
of Sweden, and whose name, perhaps, still lingers in the 
modern province of Halland. Opposite them lay the Gou 
toi, evidently the inhabitants of West Gothland. The 
Daukiones of the same writer, who possessed the districts 
of Nerike and Sudermania, were undoubtedly the Danskir 
or Danes, whose ancestral residence was in Scania. On 
the western coast of the Bothnian Gulf, firom Angermania 
to Tomea, dwelt the Skrithfinni (iKpidfivoi)^ whom Pro- 
copius represents as exhibiting the identical features which 
Tacitus ascribes to the Fenni. Their name is said to be 
derived from the lightness and rapidity of their course 
over the fields of ice and snow, which they traversed on 
wooden skates. That anthor also mentions, among the 
other inhabitants of Scandinavia, the Gauten, who were 
the most numerous, and the Heruli, who had quitted their 
former settlements on the banks of the Danube, and estab- 
lished themselves, about the sixth century, in the vicinity 
of the Frozen Ocean, f 

* Tacitus, Germ., c. xliv., xlv. Pliny mentions among these 
unknown tribes the Hippopodes, who bad horses' feet, and the 
Fanesii, a race whose ears were so large as to cover their whole 
bodies. — Lib. iv.. c. zzvii. 

t Procopius, De Bello Vandal., lib, i., c. ii. De Bello Goth., 
lib ii, c. xiv., zv. Paul Waraefiid, the historian of the Longo- 
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In maimers and appearance, all these Northern tribes 
bore a strong resemblance to each other, as well as to the 
ancient Germans. Tacitos, the first that surveyed them 
with the discerning eye of a philosopher, has drawn their 
portraiture with that vivid colouring and expressive con- 
ciseness for which his writings are remarkable. Their 
national characteristics were robust bodies, compact limbs, 
blue eyes, stem countenance, and a fierce, warlike disposi- 
tion. Prooopius, speaking of the Scandinavian Goths, says, 
" They are all of a fair complexion, have red or yellow 
hair, and a tall, manly stature." They were capable of 
enduring cold, hunger, and fatigue, but impatient of heat 
and thirst. Like sdl savages, they delighted in sloth, and 
were careless of the future. The only sound that roused 
them from their lethargy was the call to arms and the 
preparations for war. During the mtervals of peace, they 
were in the habit of exciting their passions by gaming and 
drinking ; whole days and nights were spent at table, and 
their prolonged debaucheries were often stained with the 
blood of friends and relations. Their only annals, in 
which they preserved the exploits of their heroes and the 
genealogies of their kings, were the songs of their bards 
or skalds ; an order of men whose character was univer- 
sally revered, and whose rude but animating strains were 
listened to with equal enthusiasm in the day of battle or at 
the feast of victoiy. 

Their contempt for industry and their roving pursuits 
made it impossible for them to enjoy the luxuries or even 
the comforts of civilized society. Flocks and herds con- 
stituted their principal wealth, and the chief means of their 
subsistence. With the use of money they appear to have 
been very little acquamted ; those coins, as we learn from 
Tacitus, 'Which were most esteemed in the North, hbing 
pieces " old and long known, indented or impres»^ with a 

bardi, derives the name from Skritat to leap ; and adds, that this 
people pursued the wild beasts on sticks bent like bows, a de< 
scription which clearly applies to the snow-shoes of the Finni 
or Laplanders, in the old Scandinavian tongue, to travel on 
snow-shoes was called Skrida paskidor. Plutarch states (Life 
of Marius) that the Cimbri, by way of amusement, slid down 
the snowy sides of the Alps on their broad shiqf is, *' in r»pite <A 
the broken rocks and vast slippery descents." 
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chariot and two horses." Silver ^as prefi^rred to gcdd; 
not that they deemed it more valuable, but because it was 
more convenient for the purchase of cheap and common 
articles. Iron, alike necessary for the perfection of agri- 
culture and the preservation of liberty, appears to have 
been extremely scarce. Sweden, so rich -in that useful 
minora], and which now exports it in such abundance to 
the rest of Europe, was admost a stranger to her own 
treasures. Her roaming savages had neither skill nor pa« 
tience to explore their native nM)unt^ns, or turn to ac- 
count those inexhaustible ores that have so liberally re- 
warded the ingenuity of their descendants. The supply 
of that commc^ty at that time seems to have been hardly 
competent for the manufacture of ^eir we^xms and ar« 
mour. 

One moral feature common to all the known. Scandina 
vian tribes was their universal addiction to the Bame su- 
perstitious ceremonies. They worshipped the goddess 
Hertha, or Mother Earth, whose orgies were celebrated 
with dark and mysterious rites. As their only temples 
were solemn groves, consecrated by the reverence of past 
ages, the invisible symbol of the deity, covered with a 
thick curtain, was adored in a sacred wpod^ which grew 
on an island of the ocean. There was her fixed resi- 
dence; but she was accustomed to visit her worshippers 
in the surrounding districts ; and on the&c occasions thQ 
veiled statue was transported in a chariot drawn by cows, 
which no hand but the priest^s was permitted to touch. 

This procession was a season of universal hilarity; 
wherever she halted her presence was the. sigiial for feast- 
ing and rejoicing. During her progress quarrels wore 
suspended, the sound of war was hushed, and eveiy hos* 
tile weapon slept in the scabbard. This happy period of 
repose— -the piUy tune when peace was either known or 
enjoyed by these restless nations — continued until the 
goddess, thted with the converse of mortals, was con 
ducted back by the same priest to the gloomy solitudes ot 
her insular forest. The «acred vehicle, with its curtains, 
and even the deity herself, as some allege, were purified 
in a consecrated lake ; but the slaves by whom that ofiice 
was performed were instantly doomed to perish in the 
same waters, that uen might not only be kept in pious Ut 
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aorance, but impressed with a deeper sense of religious 
awe respecting the nature of those mystic rites, which 
none could witness without incurring the penalty of im- 
mediate death. The spot which Tacitus alludes to as the 
fevourite retreat of this Scandinavian Gybele, some ima- 
gine to have been the Isle of Rugen, others Zealand ; but 
there is stronger probability in the supposition that it may 
be recognised in the name of Heligoland or Heiligland, 
near the mouth of the Elbe, which signifies, literally, the 
Holy Island^ and which, at that remote era, was of consid- 
erable extent, although now reduced to a small eminence 
by the gnidusd encroachments of the sea.* 

Such are the meager but interesting details to be found 
in the great Roman historian respecting the inhabitants, 
manners, and institutions of ancient Scandinavia. In the 
decline of the western empire, the wars by which the 
kingdom of the Goths was established under Theodoric in 
Italy, and that of the Vandals by Genseric in Africa, will 
be found narrated in the pages of Procopius, the secretary 
of Belisarius, who flourished early in the sixth century, 
and who appears to be the first foreign author that gives 
the name of Danes to the nation of the Ciihbri. He ad- 
verts to the gross superstitions of the trib^ that peopled 
Thule, who worshipped numerous gods and demons, pre 
siding over the air, the earth, the ocean, with the rivers 
and fountains. To these they offered several kinds of vic- 
tims, especially human ; for it was their custom to sacri- 
fice the prisoners taken in battle to Mars, whom they re- 
vered as the It tost powerful of the celestial divinities. 

Cassiodoru , the principal minister at the court of The- 
odoric, gratifi d the pride of that imperial barbarian with 
an account of his nation, compSed from the ancient songs 
and tales that were preserv^ among them by tradition. 
The original of this great work is lost, and the abridgment 
of Jomandes is said to afibrd but a very imperfect idea of 
its contents. It falls not, however, within &e province of 
Scandinavian history to trace the victorious career of the 
Gothic settlers in the North until they overran all Em ope, 
sod sobdued a considerable portion of Asia and Africa. 

* Tacitus, Germ., c. xl. D*Anville, Ancient 3eog., vol. i., ^ 
tZ^. Clarke's Trav«»» -*' > ci*L^. «. 
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The reciial of these wars and invasions belongs rather to 
the countries which they conquered than to those from 
which they immigrated. As for the appellation of Eastern 
and Western Goths, softened by the Latin writers into 
Ostrogoths and Visigoths, Grotius has shown, from Jor- 
nandes, that they were distinguished by these names be- 
fore they quitted their original settlements on the Baltic, 
from the respective districts. East and West Gothland, 
which they occupied on the southern coasts of Sweden.* 

.The most important epoch in the historical antiquities 
or the North, and the most memorable from the extraor- 
dinary revolutions it accomplished, is the arrival of Odin, 
the Mars as well as the Mohammed of Scandinavia ; the 
founder of those religious and political institutions which 
universally prevailed there until the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. The life and actions of this remarkable personage 
have been so blended with romance, that it is .difficult to 
separate the real from the fabulous attributes of his char- 
acter. That he was the author or importer of a new civfl 
and ecclesiastical system ; that he established monarchical 
government, and was elevated after his death to divine 
honours, are facts which the native chronicles unanimous- 
ly attest. It is from these same authorities, particularly 
Torfaeus and Snorre Sturleson, who have recorded the tes- 
timonies of preceding annalists, that we must be content 
to receive our information as to his origin, his military ex- 
ploits, the era when he flourished, and the dynasties which 
he founded, t 
The migration of this renowned adventurer v Hh a band 

* Joraandes, De Reb. Get., c. iii., iv., xiii., zviL G ^jer, Svea 
Rikes Hafder, p. 05. Gibbon, Rom. £inp.,vol. i., ci ap. x. 

t Torfaeus, Hist. Norv., torn, i., lib. iii., c. ziv.-xviii Id., Ser 
Reg. Dan., c. xi., p. 104, &c. Snorre Sturleson was an Ice- 
lander, bom at H vamm in 1 178. His great historical work, the 
Heimskringla (so called from the first two words in chap, i, 
HeifH9in*s Krinrloj ** the globe of the earth"), records the an- 
nals of the old kings of Scandinavia. It was compiled from the 
ancient sagas, and professes to relate *' the great deeds of the 
princes and heroes who reigned over the countries of the 
North." Their genealogies are traced from Odin, " so far aa 
they were known, or could be found in the collection called 
Langfedgatal, where kings and other illustrious persons caaavi 
their lineages to be transcribed.'* 
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Of foDowen from the banks of the Tanais, is generally 
supposed to have taken place about the middle of the first 
century before the Christian era. Among the fugitive 
princes of Sc3rthia, who were expelled from their country 
in the Mithradatic war by the superior genius and resources 
of Pompey, tradition has placed the name of Odin, the ruler 
of a potent tribe in Turkestan, between the Euxine and the 
Caspian. According to a modem hypothesis, which has 
but a slender foundation in the Northern legends, two oth- 
er chieftains of the same name had previously immigrated 
from the East ; the first at a period shrouded in impenetra- 
ble darkness ; the second is alleged to have fled with a col- 
ony of Goths before the victorious arms of Darius Hys- 
taspes (B.C. 500), and, upon reaching the shores of the Bal- 
tic, to have crossed to Sweden, where he subdued or expa- 
triated the natives, and became the progenitor of the vari- 
ous branches of the Northmen.* 

The account of the last, or historical Odin, as narrated 
by Snorre in the Ynglinga Saga, states that he came from 
Asaland or Asaheim, a district eastward of the Tanais, the 
capital of which was called Asgard, and the people Asen 
or .^sir. His true name, according to tradition, was 
Sigg^> son of Fridulph ; but ho assumed that of Odin, the 

* Grsters Suhm, torn, i., p. 23-31. Subm cm Odin, &c., c. 
ii., p. 69. Schosning om de Norskes, &c. Oprindelse, c. iii., p. 
76, et seq. Foreeli, Statistik, p. 27. Ihre informs us that some 
of the Swedish historians record three conquerors of that name. 
The first, called Odin the Old (Hin Gamle), is alleged to have 
foanded the Scandinavian kingdoms, and afterward received di- 
vine honours. The second is mentioned by Saxo, who stvlea 
him Mytbotbys. The third is placed bv the Icelandic annals in 
the time of Pompey. The younger Kudbeck alleges that the 
second Odin conducted the Fins and Laplanders from Media 
and Persia into Scandinavia about the time of Salmanassar 
(B.C. 714): bat this supposition is contrary to all history. Odin 
IS not one of the gods of the Laplanders, nor is there any evi- 
dence that they ever migrated from Asia. Pinkerton boldly as- 
serts that Odin never existed (Dissert., p. 181); and Gibbon, in . 
the concluding volume of his history, takes an opportunity of* 
declaring that " he has forgotten or renounced the flight of Odin 
from Azoph to Sweden, which he never very seriously believed." 
—Rom. Emp., vol. viii., c. Ixxi., note. The •• Tyrkland" or Turk- 
enstan, where the Saga says " Odin had great possessions," was 
nart of Armenia. 
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supreme deity of the Scythians, of whpse religion ne 
ehief priest. The rites and ceremonies of that worship 
were performed at Asgard, which was celebrated as ** a 
great place of sacrifice" over all the surrounding regions. 
Twelve pontiffs (called Diar or Drottnar, a kind of Druids) 
-presided in the temples, and acted as judges or interpreters 
of the law. By his superior military talents, Odin bad en-, 
deared himself to his Asiatic subjects ; *' he was success* 
ful in every combat, whence his warriors believed that vie 
tory hung on his arm. When he sent for^ his soldiers to 
any exp^tion, he laid his hands upon them and blessed 
them; they then believed themselves invincible." The 
invasion of the Romans at length compelled him to flee 
towards the r^orth, " where he knew by his skill in ma^c 
that a place of refuge was reserved for him and his peo- 
ple."* 

Leaving his two brothers to rule at Asgard, he proceed- 
ed with Ms pontiffs and a vast concourse of followers (evi- 
dently the Sviar or Suiones of Tacitus) through Garda- 
rike, or Russia, to Saxland, subduing all the nations as he 
passed, and bestowing their dominions as kingdoms upon 
his sons. Having disposed of these countries, he next 
crossed the Baltic, and chose the agreeable island of Fio- 
nia for his residence, where he is said to have built the 
city of Odensee. The whole of Ifenmark submitted with 
litfie resistance. Passing into Sweden, where a prince 
named Gylfe then reigned, he fixed his abode near the 
Lake Logur (the Mselar Sea), in the modem province of 
Stockholm, and erected a splendid temple at Sigtuna for 
celebrating the rites of the new faith. The surronnding 
territory, which formed the cradle of his empire, was call- 
ed the Lesser Svithiod, or Sweden, in contrast to the 
Larger Svithiod, or Scythia, from whence they had immi- 
grated ; and Mannheim, the Home of Man, to distinguish 

* ** This wonderful expedition of Odin (says Gibbon), which, 
by deducing the enmity of the Goths and Romans from so mem- 
orable a cause, might supply the whole ffroundwork of an epic 
poem, cannot be received as an authentic history." — Rom. Emp., 
vol. i., chap. X. Geijer, who places this immigration in the last 
century before the Christian era, contends that the fact of its 
having been unknown to the Romans cannot be received as evi 
dance agaihst its credibility — Svea Kikes Hafder, 373. 
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II ftom Asgard or Godheim, the abode of the Asen or oe^ 
lestial deities.* In Upsala and the neighbouring districts 
places were assigned for the residence of the pontiffs. 

The island of Zealand, once occupying the site of the 
Lake Logur, according to the Northern legends, and miracu- 
lously severed from th6 mainland, was ceded by Gylfe to 
Gefon, " a virgin," says Torfaeus, " of rare prudence and 
perspicadty," who had married Skiold, one of the sons of 
Odin. The natives, persuaded that the author of a new 
worship could be no ordinary mortal, paid him great hon- 
ours, and invested him with the sovereign authority. All 
the petty kings among whom the country was then 
divided otkxeA him their homage ; while he engaged on 
his part to defend them against their enemies, and defray 
the expenses necessary for the support of religion. He in- 
troduced the laws and customs of his own country, levied 
a poll-tax on all the inhabitants, and established a supreme 
council, composed of twelve pontiffs, for the distribution 
of justice, and tlie due regulation of civil and ecclesiastical 
afl&rs. ^ He commanded the dead to be burned," says the 
Ynglinga Saga, " and their wealth to be consumed on the 
same fuiieral pile, so that they might take with them to 
Valhalla aU that they enjoyed on earth. The ashes he or- 
dered to be buried in the ground or thrown into the sea, 
and heaps of earth to be erected in memory of those whose 
lives and actions rendered them worthy of that honour, 
with stone monuments {bautasteinar) to the most distin- 

* The etymologv and Mtuation of AsgaTd or Asagard has 
uiased much erudite criticism. Strabo places a city named 
Asbarg between the Euxine and the Caspian. Pliny mentions 
the Aseens, a people near Mount Taurus, lib. vi., c. xvii Ptole- 
my calls them Asiotes. Some have traced a resemblance both 
of name and signification in the town of Asof or Azoph, on the 
Black Sea. A modern Swedish antiquary, Mr. Finn Magnu 
sen, finds Asganl in Cashgar ; but all these conjectures are fan- 
ciful, and most probably the city was altogether a celestial pan- 
theon, signify injr the court or abode of the gods: As (plur. 
Asen, Aser, or ^sir), in the Scythian tongue, meaning lord, and 
gard a home or mansion. — Mallet., North. Ant., vol. i., p. 61, 
note. As a Trojan descent was quite the fashion in the dark 
ages, the casual resemblance of Ida-vollr, Frigga, and Thor, to 
Ida, Phrygia, and Tros, enabled the author of the prologue and 
epilogue <^ the younger Edda to prove that Asgard was Trov * 
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gvoBhed. He instituted solemn festivals, at which sacri- 
fices were offered ; first, at the beginning of winter, for a 
prosperous year ; secondly, in the middle of winter, for a 
fruitful season ; and, lastly, in the summer, for victory over 
their enemies."* 

The possession of so many countries did not satisfy the 
ambition of Odin. Desirous of still farther extending his 
religion and his authority, he undertook the conquest of 
Norway, and again victory attended his arms. The peo- 
ple consented to bestow the regal title and office upon his 
son Saemingve, whose descendants are alleged to have 
worn the crown for several generations, t 

Alter achieving so many glorious conquests, Odin retired 
to Sweden, where he ended his days. The manner of his 
death was as extraordinary as his life. Disdaining to 
await the Ungering process of disease, he ordered his spear 
to be brought, with the point of which he gave his body 
nine wounds in the form of a circle, implying that he 
was to become the patron and proprietor of all who are 
slain in battle. To his assembled finends and companions 
he declared that he was going back to Scythia, to take 
his seat among the gods at Asgard, where he would pre- 
pare an eternal banquet and mansions of joy for those 
who should fight like heroes, and die bravely with their 
swords in their hands. When he had breathed his last, 
the mortal remains were carried to Sigtuna, and burned 
with great pomp and magnificence, in conformity with 
the rites and the belief then established, that the higher 
the flames of the pile ascended, and the more wealth 
was consumed, the richer and the better esteemed would 
the deceased be in heaven. From this time the natives 
whom he had subdued, persuaded that he had actually re- 
turned to the celestial abodes, ofiTered vows and prayers to 
him, especially before engaging with their enemies. On 
the eve of battle, the Sviar ^cied they beheld him in dim 
vision above them, promising victory to some, and inviting 
others to share the immortal feast with him in the hall of 
warriors. 

The loelandic chronicles represent Odin as endowed 

* Heimskringla, Ynglinga Saga, c. via. 
t I'orreufi, vol. i., lib. iv., c. i. 
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with many wonderful and supernatural qualities, lli^ 
attribute to him the invention of the Runic characters, and 
assure us that he excelled all men in the arts of poetry and 
eloquence. He was eminently skilled in music, and could 
sing airs so tender and melodious that the rocks would ox- 
pand with delight, while the spirits of the infernal regions 
wo lid stand motionless around him, attracted by the sweet- 
ness of his strains. '* His person," says the Ynglinga 
jSaga, " was comely, and his countenance mild and benig- 
nant to his friends, but to his enemies dreadful to behold ; 
such was his singular power of chaoging at will his form 
and face. He knew also how to sing lays ; and his pontiffb 
were called masters of the lay, because they first introdu- 
ced that art into the North. He could look into futurity ; 
could strike his enemies with bhndness and deafness, or 
sudden panic, and dull the edge of their weapons, while he 
rendered his own warriors invincible with magic spells. 
He could transform himself at pleasure into any beast, 
bird, fish, or serpent, and fly in an instant to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, while his body remained all the 
time in a trance. He could with a single word extinguish 
tire, still the raging sea, direct the course of the winds, and 
raise the dead.!'* 

Such are the legendary accounts of the ancient North 
respecting Odin, and the establishment of his power in 
Scandinavia. The cloud of fable and romance that envel- 
ops these pagan ages necessarily renders it difficult to ar- 
rive at truth ; and it must be confessed, after every at- 
tempt to elucidate the origin and exploits of Odin, that no- 
thing certain is known beyond the historical fact that he 
was the author of a new religion, and the unporter of arts 
and improvements, with which, before his arrival, the rude 
and primitive inhabitants of the North were altogether un- 
acquainted. The facihty with which he established his 
power seems to confirm the hypothesis that he there found 
the worship of a former Odui, and was recognised as a 
kinsman rather tlian dreaded as an enemy by the Asiatic 
colonists in possession of the country. In consequence of 
Uus frienily reception, and by representing himself, as the 
Ccelandic tales relate, to be the ancient divinity of that 

' Ynglinga Saga, c. vL, vii. 
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name rjeyisiting the earth, he euceeeded in laying tbe 
foundation of a firm and mighty goyemment, having for its 
basis the superstition of his subjects. His pretended skiU 
in magic, and the supernatural attributes with which he 
was invested, are to be ascribed to the gross ignorance of 
the age, or the tendency of poetry to iiuiulge in figurative 
and h3rperbolical language. Oracles, pro£gies, and the 
power of controlling nature have been the common artifi- 
ces of impostors, and were resorted to by the most cele- 
brated conquerors of antiquity. That Odin should have 
adopted these expedients is not so astonishing as the as- 
cendency which his impositions acquired ; yet our surprise, 
perhaps, will abate when we take into account the creduli- 
ty of the people to whom they were addressed, and cox»- 
sider how far even the most refined superstitions have 
been able to mislead and degrade the human mind. It 
was no unusual practice with antiquity to deify kings and 
warriors ; and there is nothing incredible in the supposi- 
tion that the ceremonious homage paid to Asiatic princes 
might easily be confounded, in the opinion of barbarous 
tribes, with adoration, and at length settle down into the 
ascription of divine honours. Succeeding ages, by min- 
gling the attributes of the god with the actions of the hero, 
would naturaJly produce that fantastic medley of reUgious 
and military extravagance which characterized the Scandi- 
navian myttiology. 

After the death of Odin, his authority, hoih regal and 
pontifical, was transmitted to his sons and chiefs, whom 
he had placed on the neighbouring thrones. Heimdall 
was made ruler of Scania. Skiold established himself 
with a colony of Goths at liCdra, in Zealand, which he 
erected into a separate monarchy ; and from him descend- 
ed the Skioldungs, a race of kings which long swayed Uie 
sceptre of Denmark. Yngve, another son, reigned in 
Sweden ; and from him sprang the Ynglings, a name by 
which the ancient sovereigns of that country are distin- 
guished in history. Balder was appointed viceroy over tte 
Angles, in the southern part of the Cimbric Chersonese ; 
and hence the Anglo-Saxon princes all traced their origin 
to that venerable progenitor. Horsa and Hengist, the two 
Saxon chiefs that conquered England in the fifty century, 
reckoned Odin (or Woden in their dialect) as their ance^- 
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tor ; and even in Lower Germany the greater part of tlM 
reigning families calculated their descent from the same 
immortal stock. Most of these genealogies, it is evident, 
are fabulous, and have originate in the national vanity 
common to all warlike tribes, of claiming for their kings 
and heroes the honour of a divine pedigree. 

Hie Sviar, as the companions of Odin, became the lead- 
ing tribe. Being governed by the immediate descendants 
of their deified warrior, and having the custody of the 
great temple at Sigtuna, the principal seat of the new su- 
perstition, they acquired by degrees an ascendency over 
the Goths, who possessed the more southern tract of 
country called Gothland or Gotarike. Their subjugation 
of these kindred colonies, however, was achieved by moral 
rather than military force ; and their authority was main- 
tamed chiefly by the superior sanctity ascribed to them as 
the guardians of religion, and by their supposed knowledge 
of magic, and the other arts which win the confidence or 
influence the fears of a barbarous people. The precedence 
of the Sviar over the Goths is established by the express 
terms of the ancient fundamental law of their united em- 
pire, which ordained that " the king be elected by the na- 
tional assembly of all the Swedes (a Ting allra Svia), at 
the Mora-stone, in the plain near Upsala ; and the assent 
bly of all the Goths (Ting aUra Gota) shall re-elect or con- 
furm him." This distinction between the two tribes i» 
constantly preserved in the traditions and annals of tho 
middle ages ; and the territorial division between the Svia 
and Gotarike is strongly marked by a chain of mountains 
running between Sudermania and East Gothland.* 

The primitive religion of the Scandinavian nations ap- 
pears to have been a purer and simpler form of worship 
than that which prevailed subsequently to the hypothesis 
of the historic Odin. Of its peculiar rites and doctrines 
very little is known, because all the Gothic tribes, 'as we 

* Geijer, torn, i., p. 432. Ihre, Dissert, de Initiatione Regum 
Suio-Gothoronu The same national distinction is also recogni 
9ed at the present day, in the constitution of the supreme iudi 
cial tribunals called the Svea and Gotha Hofrat, established du< 
ring the reign of Gustavus Adolphus ; to these a third has re* 
cently been added for the provinces of Scania and Bleking.— 
Wheaton, History of the Northmen, p. 120. 
I.— G 
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leam from Tacitus, were reluctant to unveil their sacred 
mysteries before the eyes of strangers. The supreme god 
of the Hyperboreans, like the deity of the ancient Ger- 
mans, was revered as the author and ruler of the universe, 
endowed with inihiite power, boundless knowledge, and 
incorruptible justice. They were forbidden to represent 
him under any corporeal shape, to adore him by images, or 
within the enclosure of walls and temples. It was only 
amid dark woods or consecrated groves that he could 
be properly worshipped. From this divinity emanated a 
variety of subordinate beings, presiding over the elements 
and operations of nature, and acting as the messengers of 
good, or the instruments of wrath to mankind. Their fa- 
vour was to be propitiated by sacrifices, and to become the 
reward of the just and the brave in a future state. Such 
was the code of reUgion and morals among the Goths and 
Scythians ; by degrees their creed was corrupted with 
foreign superstitions, imposed upon them as a mark of 
servitude by their conquerors, or perhaps borrowed from 
the nations they had themselves subdued. In this man- 
ner, the artless paganism of the Scandinavians gradually 
lost the features of its original simplicity ; new gods were 
adopted at the same time that they received new masters, 
untU the worship of Odin at length obtained the ascenden- 
cy over all former idolatries.* 

Of the system then established, and which prevailed for 
700 or 800 years, until the introduction of Christianity, a 
particular exposition is given in the relics of Icelandic lit- 
erature, where those briBiant fictions have been preserved, 
which constituted the creed and adorned the poetry of t'ae 
Northern nations. The songs and oral traditions of anti- 
j/iity were collected and recorded by an ecclesiastic na- 
13:^ Saemund Sigfusson, the Scandinavian Homer, who 
flourished in the beginning of the eleventh century. These 
lays and historic legends are not formed into a continuous 
poem, like the Iliad, but consist merely of detached frag- 
ments relating to the characters and exploits of their dei- 
ties and heroes. This celebrated composition is called the 
Elder or Saemund's Edda, to distinguish it from the Young- 

* T«citat Germ., c. iz. PrJloutier, Hist, des Celtes, tom. >L« 
e. zviL 
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m* or Prose Edda, commonly attributed to Snorro Stmle* 
Bon, and intended as an explanatory abridgment of the for- 
mer. Its contents embrace various classes of poems : the 
first is the Vol-Upsa, the Oracle or Prophecy of Vala, in 
which the birth of the gods, the creation and destniction 
of the world, are described in a dark and often unintelligi- 
ble style, resembling the Sibylline verses.* 

It is from this mystic song or dialogue that we derive 
our information of the cosmogony and sacred mythology 
of the North. We there read that in the beginning a 
vast chaos reigned over the universe ; there was neither 
heaven nor earth, but only the bottomless abyss of Gin- 
Qungagap, and the two regions of Nifelheim and Muspel- 
heim ; the latter the abode of fire, where Surtur ruled ; 
the other containing the well of Hvergehner, whence is- 
sued twelve poisonous streams (Ellivagar), which genera- 
ted ice, snow, wind, and rain. From the connexion of 
heat and moisture proceeded drops, and hence was produ- 
ced the giant Ymer, with his brethren the Rimthursar, the 

* Saemund or Ssmundar was an Icelander, bom aboat 1154> 
57, and styled, for his various acquirements, Hins Frode^ the 
learned, tie bad studied in France and Germany, and is even 
said to have visited Rome. The £ider Edda has recently been 
elaborately edited and illustrated by the Arna-Magnsan Commis- 
sion of Copenhagen, a literary society instituted by the King of 
Denmark m 1772, and named after the celebrated Arne Magnu- 
sen, who had explored Iceland in 1702-12. and lefl a vast mass 
of MSS., ancient and. modem, with a fund of ten thousand rix- 
doUars, for editing and publishing the most important of them. 
Den ^Idre Edda oversat og forklairet, ved Finn Magnusen 
(The Elder Edda translated and elucidated, by Finn Magnu- 
sen), 8vo, Kiobenhavn, 1821-23. Edda Saemundar bins Froda, 
&c. (Edda Rythmica seu Antiquior, &c.). Accedit. locupl» 
tissimum priscorum Boreahum theosophicsB Mythologias Lexi- 
con, &c., iii. tom., 4to, Havnis, 1828. The Mythological Lexi- 
con is a complete coihmentary, containing everything that can 
illustrate the pagan antiquity of the North. Resenius and Go- 
ranson gave Latin translations of the Edda a century and a half 
ago; and more recently Creutzer, Abrahamson, .Thorlacius, 
lUsk, Magnusen, and other learned archaeologists, have devoted 
their talents to the elucidation of these curious relics. The 
Araa-Magnsan Fund has published upward of . sixty large 
quarto and folio volumes of this description, consisting cbieflv 
of Northern Sagas from MSS., with Latin versions. 
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evil ones, who rose amid that limitless ocean of yaponn 
tvhich filled the immensity of space. The cow Audhumbla 
was created after Ymer, whom she nourished with her 
four rivers of milk, and was herself supported by licking 
the rocks that were covered with salt and hoar-frost In 
three days a creature was bom called Bure, endowed with 
beauty, agility, and power. His son was Borr, who mar- 
ried a giantess, and was father to Odin, Vile, and Ye. 
The earth was his daughter and wife ; the mother of his 
firstborn, Asa-Thor, the invincible. 

The descendants of Borr slew Ymer, whose blood caused 
a deluge that drowned all the Rimthursar except Beigel- 
mer, from whom the rest of the giants were sprung. Of 
Ymer's body the gods made the world ; his flesh composed 
the mould; his bones, the rocks; his hair, the trees and 
herbs ; his sweat, the ocean, in the midst of which was 
fixed the earth ; and his scull, the heavens, which they di- 
vided into four quarters, placing the dwarfs East, West, 
South, and North at each comer, to sustain it. Of his 
brain they formed the heavy clouds, and of his eyebrows 
they erected Midgard, the middle mansion, or abode of 
men. 

The new erection, as yet, was without proportion, and 
enveloped in darkness. The sun and mdon were ignorant 
of their powers^ and the other luminaries knew not the 
stations they were to occupy. At length Odin, the god of 
light, with his brothers, who sat in council, collected the 
sparks from Muspelheim that flew about in Ginnimgagap, 
and planted them as stars in the firmament. They also 
fixed the names and appointed the order of the seasons. 
Natt (the Night) wedded one of the Asen, a race fair and 
divine ; and their son Bag (Day) was beautiful like his f»- 
ther. With two steeds they travel successively round the 
world m twenty-four hours ; the horse of Night is Rimfaxi 
(frost-mane), the foam of whose bit causes the dew ; the 
car of Day is drawn by Skinfaxi (shining-mane), whose 
radiant mane illumines the sky. A cool air, placed under 
their skins, gives freshness to the morning. The sun and 
moon are guided in their course by the two children of 
Mundilfor. 

On ttke extreme shore of the ocean was TJtgard, also 
called Jotunheim, where dwelt Nor and the giants, againal 
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whom a wall or strong fortress was built, to separata 
them from Asgard, the habitation of the gods. There, 
under the root of the tree of the world, lived the dwarifii 
and elves ; and there is the home of Sleep, who rises ev- 
ery nigbt to seal the eyelids of mankind. At the north sat 
the giant Hrasvelg, devouring the dead ; his shape was 
that of an eagle ; and when he moved his wings, it caused 
the winds and the desolating tempests to blow. There 
were nine heavens and nine earths, in the lowest of which 
resided Hel, the goddess of the nether world. 

As yet the human species had no existence ; when Odin, 
intent upon beautifying the universe, created a man and 
woman, Ask and Embla, from two pieces of wood (ash and 
elm) tlurown by the waves upon the beach. These were 
the first pair, and the three Asen endowed them with life, 
comeliness, and intellect 

The godis themselves inhabited Asgard, which may be 
considered as the Scandinavian Olympus. It contained a 
number of cities and halls, the largest and most splendid 
of which was named Gladheim, or the mansion of joy, 
wherein were twelve seats for the primary deities, besides 
the throne occupied by AUfader, the universal father. An* 
other edifice erected for the goddesses was Yingolf, the 
abode of love and friendship. In Alfheim dwelt the lumi- 
nous elves or fairies, a distmct race from the black genii 
that live under the earth. The celestial capital was over- 
spread with the famous ash Ygdrasil, the tallest and most 
beautiful of all trees, whose branches covered the whole 
earth, and towered above the heavens. To preserve it 
eveigreen, it was watered by the Nomor, the fates or des- 
tinies that distribute to man the various events of his life, 
good or bad. It had three roots ; one reached to Nifel- 
tieiin« where Nidhogg, a monstrous serpent, lay and gnaw- 
ed it m the well Hvergelmer, the source of the iiSernal 
rivers ; another extendi to the abode of the Rimthursar, 
and und^ it was the well Mimer, the fountain of wisdom, 
where Odin left his eye in pledge for a cup of it^ inspiring 
waters. The third stretched to the Asen and the human 
world ; beneath was the holy spring of Urd, where two 
swans were nursed, the progenitors of all birds of that spe- 
cies, and where the gods sat in judgment, passing to it 
every dav on hon^eback, over the sacred bndge Bafrosi 
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(the rainbow), on which the giants dared not tread. In a 
hall under, it lived three virgins of the Nomor ; U rd (the 
past), Verdandi (the present), and Skulda (the future), who 
dispense the ages of men. 

This celestial tree was doomed, nevertheless, to snfleT 
much ; its buds were devoured by stags ; its roots by ven- 
omous snakes ; while a squirrel continually ran up and 
down, to sow discord between the eagle that sat with a 
hawk perched upon its head among the boughs, and the 
great serpent (Midgardsormen or Jormungandar, earth's 
monster) that lay in the abyss. 

Of the deities that inhabited Asgard, the first and great- 
est was Odin, the Jupiter and Mars of the North, Allfader, 
the father of aU the Asen, creator and governor of the uni- 
verse, the god of battles, and the patron of arts and magic. 
The sacred books assign to him more than 120 attributes 
and names, acquired in course of his adventures, and from 
the vast number of his adorers in different countries. From 
his throne, called Lidskialfa, or the terror of nations, he 
could view the whole earth. Two ravens, Hugin (spirit) 
and Munnin (memory), sat constantly on his shoulder, and 
whispered in his ear whatever they had seen or heard in 
their daily excursions over the world. 

His daughter Frigga (the earth) became his wife, and 
mother of the Asen ; the firstborn of whom was Thor, the 
active, the swift, the strongest and bravest of gods and 
men. He presided over the air and the seasons, launched 
the thunder, and guarded mankind from the attacks of 
giants and evil genu, with whom he waged perpetual war. 
In his palace, called Thrudvangr (the refuge from terror), 
were 540 halls ; his chariot was drawn by two he-goats ; 
and he was armed with a mace or club, Miolner (the crush- 
er), like a hammer, which he handled with iron gloves. 
This tremendous mallet he hurled at the Jieads of his ene- 
mies, and it returned again of its own accord as often as 
it was discharged. He also possessed a girdle called the 
belt of prowess, which doubled his strength, and revive 
his energies when exhausted in combat. 

Balder, the second son of Odin, was the most graceful, 
eloquent, and amiable of all the gods ; endowed with every 
good quality, physical and intellectual. Nothing could 
equal his beiauty, which seemed to dart forth rays of licht : 
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his eyes shonis with a lustre more brilliant than the mom* 
ing star, and the hair of his eyebrows was compared to the 
whitest of all yegetables. To him belonged the power of 
appeasing tempests. His wisdom and imldness gave him 
authority over the other Asen, and his decrees, when once 
passed, were irreversible. But he seldom appeared in their 
assemblies, being neither addicted to their passions, nor 
fond of their warlike pursuits. His delight was to live 
peaceably in his palace of Breidablik (wide-shining), whose 
situation was indicated by the bright zone which, during 
clear nights, shines in the vault of heaven. 

The rest of the divinities enumerated in the Northern 
in3rthology were of inferior repute. Niord, the Scandinavian 
Neptune, ruled the ocean and the winds. He was adored 
by those who would prosper in navigation or fishing. His 
son Freyr presided over the rain, and nourished by his in 
duence the various productions of the earth. He was 
master of a famous sword, that would voluntarily spring 
from its scabbard and strew a field with carnage. Bragi 
was the god of eloquence, wisdom, and poetry. Tyr sur- 
passed all the deities in courage and boldness ; he dispensed 
victories in war, and was the sanguinary patron of heroes. 
Hoder, though blind, possessed great strength ; Vidur,' the 
silent, could walk in the air or upon the water ; Vile and 
U llir were celebrated for their archery ; the latter was in- 
voked in duels, and so expert in the use of his skates as to 
outstrip the lightning in swiftness. Foresti, the son of 
Qalder, had for his employment the maintaining of peace 
^mong mortals ; all who referred to him the decision of 
tneir controversies returned mutually satisfied. He inhab- 
ited the palace named Glitner, which was upheld by pillars 
of gold, and covered with a roof of silver. The last of 
these mythic divinities was Heimdall, the watchman or 
sentinel of Asgard, who dwelt in the celestial fort (Himins- 
biorg) under the extremity of the rainbow. His post was 
to guard the entrance into heaven, and prevent the giants 
from forcing their way over the aerial arch. His vision, 
equally acute by night as by day, extended 100 leagues 
around ; and his ear was so fine that he heard the wool 
growing on the backs of the sheep, and the grass springing 
in the meadows. In one hand he carried a sword, and in 
the other a tnuu})et, the blast of which resounded through' 
out the univer:ip 
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The number of goddesses (Asynier) was twelve, aiid Ut 
each were assigned particular functions. Next to Odin in 
might and fame was his chaste spouse Frigga, the Juno 
and Ceres of the Scandinavians, who is to receive after 
death such wives as have been distinguished bj heroic 
fidelity. She was the mother of fertility and plenty. Gna 
was the messenger whom she despatched over the world 
to perform her commands. Fylla was intrusted with ibe 
custody of her toilet, and admitted into her most impor- 
tant secrets.* Freya, the daughter of Niord, often confound- 
ed with the wife of Odin, was second to her only in honour 
and dignity. She was the Venus of the North, the parent 
of all connubial enjoyments, the dispenser of happy mar- 
riages and easy parturition. Abandoned by her husband 
Odur, she continually wept his absence, and her tears were 
drops of pure gold. She claimed a shsire of those slain in 
war, because it is often unsuccessful love that hurries its 
victims into the midst of battle. Under the name of Vana- 
dis, she was the goddess of hope. Idunna, the wife of 
Bragi, took charge of the heavenly aisles which the gods 
tasted to avert eld age and perpetuate their immortality. 
Vara presided over the sacredness of oaths. Siona made 
lovers fond and faithful ; Lofna reconciled them when they 
quarrelled. Snotra bestowed prudence and good manneis. 
Synia was the portress, and Eyra the physician of the gods. 

Besides these female divinities, there were twelve Val- 
kyries (choosers of the slain), nymphs of paradise, whose 
office was to pour out mead for the brave in Valhsdla, and 
also to attend them in battle. The hall of Odin, the asylum 
of warriors (Einheriar) who have merited immortality, rose 
amid the surrounding clouds, resplendent with light, and so 
large that out of its 540 gates " eight heroes might march 
abreast, followed by crowds of spectators." This vast 
multitude were fed with the lard of the wild boar Serim- 
ner, which sufficed for them all ; and, though dressed eveiy 
morning, it became again entire at night. The miiversal 
father himself took no other nourishment than the unre- 
mitted quaffing of wine, his portion of hog's flesh being 
distributed to his two wolves Geri and FreM. His guests 
were supplied with hydromel by a she-goat, which yielded 
that celestial beverage in such abundance as to afford them 
the means of perpetual inebriation ; the nymphs being care> 
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All to replenish the drinking horns and cops, which were 
the sculls oi their enemies. When not engaged in' feast- 
ing and wassail, these ghostly champions buckled on their 
armour, entered the lists, and fought antil they were cat in 
pieces. This was their daily amusement ; but the carnage 
was merdy ideal, for no sooner did the hour of repast ap- 
proach which was announced by the cock that sunmioned 
them every morning to the tournament, than they reoovered 
from their wounds, mounted their steeds, and returned to 
the banquet. Of Odin's horse Sleipner, and the wonderful 
ships SkidbUdnir and Nagelfar, it is unnecessary to give 
any deBcription ; the former, with his eight legs, being as 
extraordinary a specimen of nature as the others were of 
art. 

For a time the earth presented the image of happiness ; 
innocence and knowledge reigned universally; and gold 
became the most common of metals. In Asgard the gods 
hved joyftdly, playing with their golden tablets until the 
arrival of the giant maids, whom they marri€<I. That alii- 
ance proved the root of mischief: avarice and the love of 
gain, introduced by Gullveiga (the weigher of gold), spread 
among men ; whfle the peace of the celestial inhabitants 
was disturbed by ill omens and fearful presages. From 
the giant brood descended Loki, the Evil One, the artificer 
of f^ud, who surpassed all created beings in perfidy and 
canning. By his wife Angerbode (messenger of wrath) he 
had three children ; the eldest was the wolf Fenris, so 
fierce and strong that he could burst asunder shackles of 
iron ; the second was the great serpent of Midgard, so 
large that he wound himself round the whole globe ; the 
third was Hela, or Death, one half of whose body was blue, 
and her visage ghastly pale, inspiring terror. 

These elements of discord at length gave rise to Mrar 
and bloodshed. The Asen fought with the Yanir, a race 
distingniShed from men by their wisdom ; but peace was 
restored by giving Niord and his two children a seat among 
the deities. The pride and power of the giants increased, 
but they were not yet a match for the gods, who bound 
Fenris with a magic chain, and cast the serpent into the 
bottom of the ocean, where he lay and gnawed his tail. 
Thrice was Gullveiga delivered over to the flames, and 
tiirice she revived from her ashes. Hela was hurled by 
I.— H 
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Odin into Nifelheim (hell), where she had the goTemmeiit 
of its nine regions given her, for the reception cf those who 
die ingloriously of sickness or old age. Her dreary apart- 
ments were strongly built, and fenced with large gates. 
Her hall was anguish; her porch, faintness; her table, 
famine ; her knife, hunger ; her maid, slackness ; her bed, 
leanness ; the threshold of her door was precipice ; and 
her servants were expectation and delay. But the giants 
were not subdued ; with the aid of Loki they seiz^ the 
goddess Idunna, who possessed the apples of eternal 
youth. She was released, however, from their hands, 
when they endeavoured to sink Asgard, and transport 
Valhalla into Jotunheim. The air was filled with blood 
and poison, until Thor, with his resistless hammer, en- 
countered and defeated these implacable foes. 

The heavenly empire depended on the fate of Balder. 
During his life it was secure. His death, however, had 
been predicted ; and Odin learned the terrible secret from 
the book of destiny, having conjured one of the Volar 
from her infernal abode. All the gods trembled at the 
knowledge of this event. Then Frigga called on every 
object, animate and inanimate, to take an oath not to de- 
stroy or furnish arms against Balder. Fire, water, rocks, 
and vegetables were bound by this solenm obligation. 
One plant only, the mistletoe, was overlooked. Loki dis- 
covered the omission, and made that contemptible shrub 
the fatal weapon. Among the warlike pastimes of Val- 
halla, one was to throw darts at the invulnerable deity, 
who felt a pleasure in presenting his charmed breast to 
their weapons. At a tournament of this kind,, the evil 
genius putting a sprig of the mistletoe into the hand of the 
blind Hoder, and directing his aim, the dreaded prediction 
was accomplished by an unintentional fratricide. The 
spectators were struck with speechless wonder ; and their 
misfortune was the greater that no one, out of respect to 
the sacredness of the place, dared to avenge it. With 
tears of lamentation they carried the lifeless body to the 
shore, and laid it upon a ship as a funeral pile, with that 
of Nanna, his lovely bride, who had died of a broken 
heart. His horse and arms were burned at the sam^ 
time, as was customary at the obsequies of the aQ*MeQl 
heroes of the North. 
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P'^Sgs^ inconsolable for the loss of her beautiful soi^ 
despatched Hennod (the swift) to the abode of Hela, to 
ofier a ransom for his release. The gloomy goddess prom< 
ised that he should be restored, provided everything on 
earth -were found to weep for him. Then were messen- 
gers sent over the whole world, to see that the order was 
obeyed ; and the effect of the general sorrow was ** as 
whep there \b a universal thaw." 

Only oub ueing, a giantess, whom they found in a cavern 
of the rocks, refused to comply. ** Let Hela keep her 
prize,*' was the curse she pronounced; and thus were 
frustrated all hopes for the deliverance of Balder. The 
Asen, imagining her to be Loki in disguise, prepared to 
inflict vengeance ; but he fled from their anger, and took 
refuge in the mountains, where he contrived to dude their 
search by concealing himself, in the form of a salmon, un- 
der the waters of a river, which allowed him to perceive 
and avoid the stratagems they employed for his capture. 
At length he was fished out by Thor with a net, the model 
of which he had himself invented. His punishment was 
as terrible as his crime. With cords made from the en- 
trails of his own • son he was bound to a rock ; a serpent 
above him dropped poison on his face, which his "wifCi 
Sigyn, collected into a basin, and emptied as often as it 
was filled. While the venom distilled upon him, he howl- 
ed with horror, and writhed his body with such violence 
as to produce earthquakes. In that dreadful situation he 
must remain until the Ragnarok, the last day for gods and 
men, shall approach. 

Various and terrible presages are to be the harbingers 
of this final destiny of the world. The axe-age, the storm- 
age, the sword-age, and the wolf-age, will distress the 
plains of the earth. Iniquity shaU universally prevail; 
when sons shall be the murderers of their fathers, and 
brothers stain themselves with brothers' blood. Inunedi- 
ately shall succeed three long, desolating winters, and 
snow from the four comers of the world, with no summer 
intervening. Prodigies more awful will follow. The great 
dragon, roUing himself in the ocean, shall cause the land to 
be overflow^, and vomit forth into the air torrents of 
venom. The giants will rage, the dwarfs sigh at the doora 
of the rocks, which will dash against each other, while 
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liOki bleaks loose and regaina his freedom. The asb 
Ygdrasil will crack and bend, and all the trees be torn up 
by the roots. The wolf Fenris, bursting his chains and 
opening his enormous jaws, shall devour the sun ; then 
will the stars fly from their places, and all nature reel 
with horror and dismay. In this confUsion the heayens 
cleave asunder, when the army of evil genii and giants, the 
sons of Muspelheim, led on by Surtur (the black), with a 
sword brighter than flame, and followed by Loki, shall pass 
the bridge Bafrost on horseback, and break into Asgard, to 
attack the gods. Thither also will rush upon the impetu- 
ous billows the ship Nafelgar, which was built <^ dead 
men's nails, and piloted by the giant Hiymer. 

Meantime, Heimdall shaU wind the Gjallar horn, to rouse 
the deities to battle. In vain will Odin seek advice at the 
well of Mimer. Armed for the strife, he marches his 
brilliant squadrons to the plain of Vigrid, where the com- 
batants on both sides annihilate each other. Fenris de- 
vours Odin, but perishes at the same instant by the hand 
of Vidur. Thor beats the serpent Midgard to the earth, 
but is himself suffocated in the flood of venom which he 
emits. Heimdall and Lold fall in single combat, and Tyr 
is killed by the hound Garmer. Fr^, having lost his 
sword, meets his death fipom Surtur, who winds up the ca 
tastrophe by setting fire to the world, the conflagration of 
which is thus sung by the Vala : 

** The sun all black shall be, 
The earth sink in the sea. 
And every starry ray 
From heaven fade away ; 
While vapours hot shall fill 
The air round Ygdrasil, 
And, flaming as they rise, 
Play towering to the skies.*' 

But the prophecies of the Northern sibyl do not terminate 
with this scene of universal destruction. She invokes s 
deity greater than those that have perished. A new heaven 
and a new earth shall arise out of chaos ; and it is prom- 
ised that man, in another world, shall live eternally happy 
or miserable, according to his actions. The human race, 
two of whom are to escape the general doom, shall be re- 
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Stored, and nourished by the dew of the moininf . Nor 
will Vidur and Vale, sons of Odin, perish, but live in the 
Ida plain where Asgard stood ; the children of Thor will 
save themselves by their mighty hammer ; and the daugh- 
ter of the Sun will again tread the bright path of her 
mother. Then will Balder and Hoder return from Hela, 
and revive the ancient magnificence of the gods in the sa- 
loon of Odin. The celestial regions, where the blessed 
will reside, are Brimer and Sindre ; but the best of them 
is Gilme, which is built of shining gold. The horrid man- 
sion of Nastronde, or shore of the dead» and Likstronde, 
or strand of corpses, will receive perjurers, assassins, and 
the seducers of female innocence. " There is,'* says the 
Edda, " an abode remote from the sun, the gates of which 
face the north. Poison rains through a thousand open- 
ings ; it is constructed with the carcasses of scorpions 
and serpents, their heads turned inward. From this dis- 
mal abyss smoke ascends in dense colunms. There the 
wicked float in streams of venom, black as pitch, and cold 
as ice ; or have their bodies perpetually gnawed and tor- 
tured by a wolf. The respective destinies of the good and 
the bad are to endure forever, as they are ordained by the 
decrees of the powerful Behig who governs all, and who 
comes forth from his lofty throne to render Divine justice.'* 
Such is a condensed analysis of the theogony, the crea- 
tion, the beginning and end of time, as related in the an- 
cient Icelandic legends. To some it may appear that his- 
toiy travels out of her legitimate path in dweUing upon 
these wild speculations, so full of puerile exaggeration and 
incredible romance. Rude and extravagant as they are, 
however, their opiission would extinguish the only lights 
we possess in the obscure firmament of the pi^gan ages of 
the North. They have preserved to us the doctrines 
taught in the Scandiuavian mythology, and the fabulous 
divinities worshipped in the Arctic Pantheon. It is from 
these mystic oracles that we learn the diflferent revolntions 
which took place in the nati«:ial mamters and opinions. It 
is there also we find the prin<;iple of that reckless enthusi- 
astic courage whidi animated. the destroyers of the Roman 
empire, and the conquerors of the greater part of Europe. 
" TTius," says Geijer, " sounds the voice of the Northern 
prophetess, the Yala, to us distant and hidistinct, througli 
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the clouds of antiquity. It speaks of olden times, of othc 
men and other ideas; fettered, indeed, by the bonds of 
superstition, but longing after eternal light, and expressing, 
however imperfectly, a desire for clearer revelation."* 

The Vol-Uspa presents a strange mixture of the popular 
and mythic traditions that have universally prevailed in 
other regions of the world, bearing indisputable evidence 
of an eastern genealogy, though corrupted and disfigured 
according to the barbarous habits of the tribes by whom 
they were adopted. In recognising the existence of one 
Supreme Being, who is above all other gods ; in admitting 
the doctrine of a himian pair, the conflagration of the earth, 
the inmiortality of the soul, and the award of final misery 
or happiness, the Edda plainly reveals that the primitive 
religion of the North was borrowed originally from the 
fountain of Divine inspiration. In studying its cosmogony, 
the classical reader cannot fail to trace many of those brill- 
iant fictions that enliven the poetry of Ovid and Virgil, 
and which still bloom with undying lustre in the gardens 
of the Grecian Parnassus. We also discover many resem- 
blances to the Stoical and Indian philosophy. The destruc- 
tion of the universe and the gods themselves with fire is 
recorded by Seneca almost in the words of the Yala. The 
idea of a good and evil principle, and the continual warfare 
between these antagonist powers, were inculcated by Zoro- 
aster and the Eastern Magi. Streams and trees, virgins 
and banquets, pleasures and pastimes suited to earthly 
propensities, constitute the furniture and the enjoyments 
of the Mohammedan paradise as well as of the Greek and 
Roman Elysium, t 

* Svea Rikes Hafder, torn, i, p. 339, 340. 

t Hist, of Arabia, vol. i, chap. vii. The Koran, cbap.viii. 
Conquests of the Saracens (Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. 
XI II.)- The ghosts of Virgil's heroes are represented as thus 
employing themselves : 

Pars in gramineie exercent membra palestris ; 
Contendunt ludo, et fuli|^ luctantur arena. 
Stent terra defixs hasts, paaeimqoe soluti 
Per campoB pascnntor eqoi. Quae gratia currum 
Armorumque fuit vivis, quae cura nitentes 
Pascere equoe, eadem sequitur tellure repostos. 

iENiiD, lib. vi., 1. 642, et seo. 
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Much of the Eddaic system doubtless is figuratiye, and 
was intended to convey an allegorical meaning. The beau- 
tiful mythos of Balder's death, and his return from the dark 
abode of Hela, presents a typical image of the life of the 
seasons destroyed by winter, and of the subsequent re- 
awakening of nature in spring.* But it probably carries 
another and a higher signification, as the symbol of all 
time, of the changes of the great year of the world, its dis- 
solution, and renovation by a new heaven and a new earth, 
"when beauty shall spring from ashes, and immortality 
from the bosom of corruption." 

One circumstance cannot fail to press itself upon the 

Tacitus mentions a celebrated prophetess, called Veleda, much 
venerated by the ancient Germans ; and Horace records three 
Italian sibyls or sorceresses, Sagana, Veia, and Foha, in whose 
names it is easy to trace some allusion to the Freya and Vala of 
the North. — Tacit, Germ., c. viii. Hor, Rpod., v. The well- 
known passage in Seneca, in w hich he describes the conflagra- 
tion of the world and the destruction of the gods, bears a re- 
markable conformity to the doctrines of the Vala. 

Jam jam legibus obrutis 

Mundo cum veniet dies, 

Australia polus obruet, &c. 

Hbrcol., Oet., v., 1102. 
Two of the sacred writers in the New Testament speak of the 
destruction of the universe nearly in the language oi the Volus- 
pa.— Peter, Epist. ii., chap. iii. Revelation, chap, vi., xii., xx., 
xxii. The analogies between the ancient creeds of the Northern 
and Eastern nations are numerous and striking. Wadd or Wod 
was one of the idols worshipped at Mecca (Hist, of Arabia, 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. Xlll., p. 211). The old Per- 
sians furnished their abodes of the wicked with smoke, pitch, 
scorpions, and serpents, like the Sctxndinavians.— Hyde, de Kelig. 
Vet Pers., p. 399-404. 

^ Mr. Magnusen and other Northern antiquaries regard the 
whole religion of the Edda as chiefly physical and allegorical. 
This supposition is perhaps too refined and fanciful, but no 
doubt many details of these mythi admit of such interpretation. 
That the le^nd of Balder is an allegory is obvious. The pyre 
on which his body was burned is the prototype of the ancient 
Northern festival called Midsumers Blot ; and also of the fires 
that still blaze in honour of St. John on the hills of Scandinavia, 
Scotland, and Ireland, when the days have reached their ex- 
treme length, and the heat is the greatest— Finn Magnusenj 
Kdda Ssemund , part iii., introd., p. 8. Geijer, torn, i., p. 354 
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reader's attention, the remarkable coincidence or similaiit j 
between the sacred and historical traditions concerning 
Odiu. It is obvious that the one account is a paraphrase 
or antitype of the other ; and the whole scheme was proba- 
bly an attempt to accommodate the mythic fictions of the 
ancient North to the legends extant in the tenth century 
respecting the migrations of the Asiatic conaueror, and the 
institutions of which he was the founder, 'thus the Asen, 
the gods of the new religion, were also his military com- 
panions and followers. The Vanir, with whom he made 
war, are the Russians ; and the Jotun, demons or evil genii, 
enemies to *'gods and men," may represent the native 
Fins or Cwenas, who were expelled by the new settlers, 
and, adhering to their own groveDing superstitions, became 
the implacable foes of the Eastern invaders. Hence the 
contest between the giants and the celestial deities; in the 
terrible consequences of which all nature is presumed to 
suffer.* 

The remainder of the poetic Edda consists of mystical 
and didactic lays, which may be considered as episodes or 

* The antipathy between these two races, so continually al- 
luded to in toe mythic songs and sagas, is strongly marked in 
one of the most recently published of the Eddaic poems, called 
Rigs-mal, a document which throws much light on th^ early 
ages of the Korth. In this lay the different orders of society 
are personified as the children of King Rig or Erik, who is al- 
leged to have been the sou of Skiold, and to have divided his 
subjects into distinct classes. The aboriginal Fins are repre- 
sented as the slave caste, and distinguished from Uieir Gothic 
conquerora by their black hair and their squalid poverty. The 
class of freemen, or lords of the soil, are the descendants of the 
Goths, with reddish hair and fair complexions. The third order 
of this allegorical familv are the illustrious Jarls and Herser, or 
earls and barons, remarkable for their noble manners, their skill 
in Runic science and the military art. The effects of the original 
Gothic migration and conquest m Scandinavia, and the different 
races by which it was successively occupied are here clearly 
indicate in the emblematic features and employments of King 
Rig*8 children. As a literary composition, the Riff8>mal resem- 
bles the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf in the Homeric sim 
plicity of its style and incidents.— F. Magnusen, Edda Ssmund., 
torn. iii. Rigs-mal, introd., p. 147-169. Geijer, Svea Rikes Haf. 
der, tom. i., p. 486-495. Jamieson^s Illustrations of Northen 
Antiquities, p. 446-459. 
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fables illustratiii^ the oracles of the prophetess. The 
Grougaldor, or Groans Magic Song, contains a collection of 
terms peculiar to that art in which Odin excelled, and sup- 
posed to be useful in perils and other exigences of human 
life. A belief in sorceiy and witchcraft prevailed before 
the arrival of the Asiatic conquerors ; the rital schools, 
however, became ultimately blended together, and left deep 
traces of their effects upon the national manners, which 
even the introduction of Christianity did not entirely oblit- 
erate. Associations or brotherhoods of magicians were 
formed, in which some of the principal chieftains of the 
country were engaged. Women, too, acted a leading part 
in these mysterious rites, and the ingredients of their in- 
fernal caldron were compounded in the same manner as 
that of the witches in Shakspeare's Macbeth. It was by 
these pretended arts that the Northern warrior bore a 
cluurmed life, and was rendered invulnerable to the weap- 
ons of his enemy, whose best-directed efforts he could 
paralyze by spells 'and incantations. 

The Grimnis-mal, or Song of Grimner, gives a descrip- 
tion of the habitations of the celestial deities, and the dif- 
ferent objects they contain. The Vaflhrudnis-mal is a dia- 
logue between Vaflhrudnir and Odin in disguise, concern- 
ing the gods and the universe. Alvis-mal is the lay of 
Alvis, a dwarf, who, having been promised the daughter of 
Thor, comes to demand his bride, but is artfully detained 
answering various questions until the morning light obliges 
him to depart without gaining his object. The Hava-mal, 
or Sublime Discourse of Odin, contains a metrical collec- 
tion of moral precepts, lesembhng the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, or the golden verses of Pythagoras. It is attributed 
to that celebrated personage himself, and is remairkable as 
the oldest code extant of Scandinavian ethics. The other 
paythic lays it is unnecessary to particularize. Those al- 
ready mentioned bear internal evidence of remote anti- 
quity and an Eastern origin ; but there are others of the 
lame class, such as the Volundar-<iuida, or the wonderful 
fortunes of Volundar or Thorstein, the Northern Daeda- 
lus, which belong to the inspiration of the Icelandic muse, 
ind are of an historical rather than a religious character.* 

* Of this class is the Godrunar-quida, or Lay of Gudrana, who 
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The external rites and ceremonies of the Scandinaiiiana 
corresponded with the radeness of their creed. Their 
temples, raised generally upon little hills, natural or artifi- 
cial, consisted of several huge upright blocks, on which 
was laid a large flat stone in form of a table. In Norway, 
grottoes were sometimes used for sacred purposes ; these 
appear to have been cut with incredible pains in the hard- 
est rocks ; others were formed of enormous detached frag- 
ments, brought together by human strength. By degrees, 
their aversion to worship within covered walls wore ofl!": . 
temples were erected for their idols, the most celebrated 
of which were at Sigtuna, Upsala, Ledra, and Nidaros 
(Trondheim) ; some of them possessed much wealth in 
gold and silver ornaments, and were richly endowed by 
Uie piety of superstitious kings. The statue of Odin rep- 
is inconsolable for the death of her husband Sigurd ; it details 
also the goodly advices, and the lessons in magic communicated 
to him by his lover, the virgin Brynhilda, who refuses to sur- 
vive the hero, and perishes by falling on her sword. The Hy- 
mis-quida, or Song of Hymer, describes a feast given by the sea* 
god ^gir, at which nearly all the deities of the Northern Olym- 
pus take a part. The Hamarsheimt is the song of Thrym upon 
the recovery of Thor's mallet, which had been stolen by the 
Jotnar. The Hrafna-galder, or Odin's Raven Song, is the la- 
ment of the celestial deities upon their own approaching de* 
struction and that of the universe. The Skimis-for describes 
the journey of Skimer in quest of Gerda. the Jotun maid with 
whom Freyer had fallen in love. In the Vegtams-quida, Odin is 
represented as mounted on his horse Sleipner, and descending into 
the infernal regions to evoke the spirit of a deceased Vala with 
Runic incantations, to compel her to reveal the fate of Balder 
and other contingent events. The poet Gray has paraphrased 
this passage in his " Descent of Odin." Several of the prece- 
ding lays can be traced back to the ninth and tenth centuries, 
and were sung to the luirp at the court of Olaf Tryggvason, king 
of Norway, who died A.D. 1000. None of them were known 
to the learned in Denmark and Sweden until the seventeenth 
century, the first MS. of Saemund's Edda having been sent from 
Iceland to Torfaeus in 1639. Of the Prose £dda by Snorre, a 
complete edition of the original, with various readings, was 
published in 1818, at Stockholm, by Professor Rask. English 
translations of many of these old Northern lays will be found io 
the miscellaneous poetry of Herbert, Spenser, Coynbeare, and 
several others of our countrymen who have investigated with 
success the field of Icelandic antiquities. 
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reseated him holding a naked swcnrd. Thor stood next, 
crowned, with a sceptre in one hand, and a club in the 
other ; sometimes he was painted riding in a chariot drawn 
by two he-goats pf wood, with a silver bridle, and his head 
surrounded with stars. The image of Frigga combined 
both sexes, emblematic of her empire as the goddess ol 
love and marriage.* 

There were three great annual festivals ; the first of 
which, called Juul, was celebrated in honour of Thor, at 
the winter solstice, the period whence they dated the be 
ginning of the year.f It resembled, in its nocturnal dan 
ces and dissolute merriment, the saturnalia of the Ro- 
mans. The second anniversary was dedicated to Frigga, 

* Thor was regarded by the primitiye Scandinavians as the 
elder and most beneficent of the deities ; the god of thunder, in 
whom they worshipped the light, heat, and dther kindly elements 
of nature. He was principally venerated in Norway and Ice 
land, but he maintained his equality with the other superior 
gods, even in the great temple of Upsala, the chief seat of the 
Northern idolatry. His votaries formed a distinct sect, who 
were often engaged in deadly strife with the worshippers of 
Odin. Freyer and Frigga were revered in Sweden and Nor- 
way, while Odin and Balder were adored both at Upsala and 
Ledra as the peculiar national deities of the Gothic Danes and 
Sviar. — Munter, Kirchengeschichte von Danemark und Norwe- 
gen, torn, i., p. 68-95. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that 
Tyr or Tys, Odin, Thor, and Freyer, have attached their names 
to our days of the week, l*ucsday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day. 

f This festival was celebrated at the beginning of February 
till the reign of Hakon the Good (963), who changed the periofl 
of its anniversary to Christmas, which is still called Jul by the 
Northern nations. It was one of the old pagan ceremonies 
adopted by the Christians from its supposed correspondence 
witn the era of our Saviour^s birth. Etymologists have been 
puzzled to discover the derivation of the word. Loccenius 
(Antiq. Sueo-Goth.) and Rudbeck think it comes from Hjul, a 
wheel, in allusion to the course of the sun, which is denoted 
by the symbol of a wheel on many Runic monuments. Olaus 
Verelius (Runa-Graph. Scandiv. Antiq.) derives it from Jola,the 
Swedish verb to rejoice : but probably the true origin is that 
assigned in the fragment of an old Norwegian Saga, published 
in the second volume of Samlinger til det Norske Folks Sprog 
Of Historie (1834), which states that it was so called after Joi- 
ner, one of the many names of Odin. — Laing*8 Residence in 
Norway, p. 178. 
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to propitiate her influence for a fruitful summer, and victo* 
ty over their enemies. The third, which was instituted in 
gratitude to Odin, took place in spring, and served at once 
to express their joyfulness for the return of that delightfid 
season, and to implore the god of battles for success in 
their projected expeditions. Their oblations at first were 
animsds and the choicest productions of the earth. ' Oxen 
and horses were offered to Thor ; to Frigga, the largest 
hog they could procure ; to Odin, horses, dogs, and fal- 
cons ; sometimes a cock and a fatted bull. As three was 
reckoned a sacred number, it determined the times of 
these solemnities, which were renewed eveiy ninth month, 
and lasted nine days, each marked by the immolation of 
nine living victims. At Upsala there was a great national 
sacrifice, celebrated every ninth year, when the king, the 
senate, and all the citizens of distinction were oblij^ to 
appear in person, and to bring valuable presents.* 

In seasons of imminent danger or distress, the blood of 
animals was deemed an insufficient price, and that of hu- 
man beings was substituted. Captives and slaves were 
first selected ; but, to render the sacrifice more acceptable, 
fathers did not spare their children, nor kings their sub- 
jects. Aun, a prince of Sweden, immolated nine of his 
sons to obtain what he most desired, extreme old age. 
Hakon Jail, of Norway, perpetrated the same cruelty to ob- 
tain a victory over his enemy, Harald Grflenske ; and Olaf 
Traetelia, a petty chief of Wermeland, was burned to ap- 
pease Odin, and put an eiid to a severe famine. The an- 
cient history of the North abounds in similar examples. 
These revolting exhibitions were concluded with feasting, 
at which were displayed all the licentiousness and rude 
magnificence of the age. The temples of the Scandina- 
vian superstition were furnished with oracles, necroman- 
cers, wizards, magicians, and diviners male and female, 
who were consulted in all emergencies by those who were 
curious to pry into the secrets of futurity. 

* Manter, Kirchengeechichte, torn, i., p. 134-144. Muller, 
Sagabtbliothek, tom. iii., p. 93. E^thmBr, Mersebarg. Chronic, 
lib. i., p. 12. ** At Lethra (says Cichmar, bishop of Meraeburg 
in the eleventh century), every nine years, in the month of Jan- 
nary, the Danes flock together in crowds, and offer to their gods 
ninety-nine men, as manv horses, dogs, and cocks, with the cer« 
tain hope of appeasing them by their victims " 
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CHAPTER HI. 

7*he Heroic Age of Scandinanan History . 

Ancient Kings of Sweden. — Dynasty of Odin. — Ezpolsion of the 
Ynglings.— Their Character. — Ivar Vidfadme conquers Swe- 
den. — Introduction of Christianity^ — Ancient JKinn of J)en- 
mark.— The Skiolduogs.-^ Dan Mykillati, Founder of the 
Monarchy. — Battle of Bravalla and Death of Harald Hilda- 
tand. — Convicting Accounts of Ragnar Lodbrok. — Exploits 
of his Sons. — Wars of the. Danes with Charlemagne. — Exile 
and Baptism of Harald Klak. — First Christian Missionaries 
to Denmark. — Pious Labours of Ancharius, the Apostle of the 
North. — Revolution under Gorm the Old. — Progress of Chris- 
tianity. — Power and Naval Resources of Harald Blaatand.— 
iSvend Tvesksag seizes the Throne. — His Piracies and Devas- 
tations in England.— Extensive Dominions of Knut, or Ca> 
nutethe Great— Early Chronicles of Norway. — Harald Haar- 
fager subdues all the other petty Chiefs, and becomes sole 
Monarch.— ^His Foreign Expeditions and Domestic Policy.— 
Cruelties and Expulsion of Erik Blod8Bxe.—Hakon the Good.— 
His Efforts to introduce Christianity. — Opposition of th6 Peo 
pie to the new Religion. — Intriguee of Gunhilda, Widow of 
Erik BlodflBxe. — Civil Dissensions. — Invasion and Defeat of 
the Danes. — Expulsion of Hakon Jarl.-^ Romantic Life of 
Olaf Tryggvason.— His Return to Norway, and Election to 
the Throne. — His cruel Persecution of Idolaters, and Destruc- 
tion of the Pagan Temples. — Hostilities with Denmark and 
Sweden.— Turbulent Reign of Olaf the Saint.— Submission 
of Norway to Canute the Great. 

After briefly relating the legend of Odin, the Ynglinga 
Saga proceeds to deduce the history of the dynasty of that 
name in Sweden daring the first seven centuries of the 
Christian era. Of the sovereigns descended from Magog 
who are alleged to have reigned before that epoch, no rec- 
ord worthy of credit has heen preserved, nor of the events 
that took place prior to the death of Gylfe, when the crown 
was transferred to the sacred line of the Ynglings. We 
shall therefore entirely discard those lists of primeval mon* 
archs. who ^uld only be local chiefs or petty rulers, alter* 
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nately the conquerors and the vassals of each other, aud 
adopt the theory of commencing from the arrival of Odin, 
as accredited by the most judicious and enlightened of the 
old Northern anndists, our only guides through a long pe> 
riod of darkness and fable.* The following table repre- 
sents the names and number of the kings, in the order of 
their succession, who reigned at Upsala until the beginning 
of the tenth century : 

ANCIENT KINGS OF SWEDEN — THE YNQLINOS. 

Odin arrived in the North B.C. 70 

Nior^ died — SO 

Freyre-Yngva A.C. 10 

Fiolner '•'• 14 

Hvegdir 34 

Vanland or Valland 48 

Visbur 08 

Domald 130 

Domar 162 

Dyggve 190 

Uag-Spaka, the Wise 230 

Agne 200 

Alrek and Erik 280 

Yngve and Air 300 

Hugleik 302 

Jorunder and Erik 312 

Aun hinn Gamle, the Old.... 448 

Egill Tunnadolfi 456 

Ottar Vendilkraka 460 

Adila : 60ft 

Eyateln 531 

Yngvar 545 

* Our authorities, besides the Ynglinga Saga, for the order 
and chronology of these ancient kings, are Torfeus, Suhm, 
Geijer, and the Langfedgatal in the Scriptores Rerum Danica- 
rum Medii .£vi, &c., a Jocobo Langebek, 8 torn., Hafniae,]772, 
et seq. In this valuable collection of Scandinavian antiquities, 
above twenty different catalogues of ancient kings are given, 
whose genealogies are traced back *' fra Noa till varra konun- 
fa," a Noacho ad reges noetros. In our common histories, the 
early chronology of these old Northern kings is totally errone- 
ous, and their number greatly increased, by including the petty 
sovereigns along with the principal, to which latter the tables 
in this chapter are restricted. The construction of accurate 
lists is difficult, as competitors and usurpers frequently dethro- 
ned the legitimate monarch. . Scania, Gothland, and Upsala 
had each its own kings ; and in Denmark, five princes are some* 
times found reigning at the same time.— Scriptores Rer. Daiw. 
torn. i. Torf., Series Reg. Dan. 



Braut-Onund died A.C. 5(5 

Ingiald Illrada 623 

Olaf Trotelia. . . .exiled about 630 

AeeessUm of the SkUddungs. 

Ivar Vidfadme died A.C. 647 

Harald Hildetand 735 

Sigurd R in jc 750 

Ragnar Lodbrok 704 

Biorn Ironside 804 

ErikBiomson 808 

Erik RiBfiilson 820 

Emand and Biorn 659 

Erik Emundson 873 

Biorn Erikson 923 

Erik the Victorious 903 

Erik Arsnll 1001 

Oiaf Skotkonang 1026 

Emund Kolbrenner 1051 

Emund Sleinme 1056 

Stenkill raised to tlie throne. .1056 
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The annais of these pontiff-kings possess little histori- 
cal interest. From the reverenoe in which the immediate 
descendants of Odin were held, as vested with the sacer- 
dotal character, and from the superstitious belief that as 
cribed to them those blessings of peace a^d abundance 
which made their reign the golden age of the North, the 
first princes of this sacred line were raised to divine hon- 
ours, and their names hold a distinguished place in the 
Scandinavian Pantheon. Freyer removed his capital from 
Sigtuna to Upsala, where he is said to have built a palace 
and a magnificent temple, which he surrounded with a 
chain of gold,. and endowed with considerable wealth in 
lands and- other revenues. He adopted the surname of 
Yn^e, and hence the sacred race of the Ynglings derived 
their historical appellation. Dyggve is alleged to have 
been the first that assumed the regal title, his predeces- 
sors being merely called Drottar or Lord, and their queens 
Drottingar. 

At the death of Ague, the kingdom, which had hitherto 
remained entire, was shared between his two sons, Alrek 
and Erik ; an unwise policy, which had the effect of divi- 
ding the prerogatives as well as the dominion of the 
crown among a multitude of provincial chiefs, who assu- 
med an independent authority. From this circumstance, 
and from the occasional conquests of che neighbouring 
kings in Denmark and Norway, whose usurpations often 
extended beyond their own territory, has arisen much of 
the confusion that perplexes the order and chronology of 
the several dynasties which fill up this era of Scandinavian* 
history ;* one royal chronicle differing from another,' and 
sometimes representing the same monarch as ruling in 
each of the three coufitries. The Swedes, however, still 

* Hugieik was driven from his throne by Hakon, a Norwegian 
pirate. Aun was twice expelled ; once by Halfdan I. of Den- 
mark, who reigned at Upsala twenty-five years, and again by 
AH hinn Fraekni, or Ole the Active, son of Fridlief III. Egill 
derived his surname from slaying a rebel, called Tunni, who had 
defeated him in eight battles. Ottar fell in a naval action with 
Frode IV., in the Liim Fiord, after ravaging the district of Ven- 
dila or Vendsyssel. Eystein was burned in his own palace by 
Soivi, a king of Jntland, who usurped the crown for several 
years. — ^'ngliQga Saga, c. xxvii., xxix , xxx., xxzi., xzxv. 
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adhered to the sacred race, and expelled erery foreign in< 
trader. Adils was involyed in a protracted quarrel with 
the Norwegians, which was at length terminated in his fa* 
vour hy a pitched battle on the Lake Wener, the two ar- 
mies being drawn up on its frozen surface. The heredita- 
ry occupant of the throne at Upsala continued to enjoy a 
pre-eminence in dignity and power until the fatal reign of 
Ingiald lUiada, when the hallowed sceptre was transferred 
from the line of the Ynglings to that of the Skioldungs, in 
the earlier part of the seventh century. 

That prince, when young, is said to have been of a gen- 
tle disposition ; but, being vanquished in some juvenile 
contest, such as the sons of the nobihty were then accus- 
tomed to display at their annual festivals, the Saga relates 
that, in order to jdter his temper, he was fed with wolves* 
hearts. Judging from his future actions, this regimen ap* 
pears to have had the desired effect. His reign, from its 
commencement to its close, was a series of cruel and law- 
less atrocities. It was the ancient custom at the royal in- 
auguration, which always took place at the funeral of the 
deceased prince, for the next heir to seat himself on the 
lowest step of the vacant throne, in the midst of the gran- 
dees, until presented with a huge ox-horn filled with wine ; 
after taking the usual oaths, he drank the liquor, mounted 
the chair of state, and was proclaimed amid the shouts of 
the people. This initiatory rite Ingiald accompanied with 
the adctitional ceremony of swearing, before draining the 
mystic cup, that he would either double the extent of his 
'kingdom, or perish in the attempt. The fulfilment of his 
vow led to those acts of treachery and murder which pro- 
cured him the name of lUrada (the deceitfiilX and ultimate- 
ly occasioned his own destraction. * 

Fire and sword were onployed to exterminate the chiefs 
and nobles, many of whom were consumed in the flames 
of the palace where they had been hospitably entertained 
by their perfidious sovereign. Twelve petty princes in 
Sweden fell victims to the rapacity of the tyrant, who 
seized their possessions and added them to the dominions 
of the crown. &it a just retribution awaited the perpetra- 
tion of his crimes. His daughter Asa had been given in 
marriage to Qudrod, the Gothic king of Scania ; at her 'i- 
stisation he assassinated his brother, HaUcian III. o[ Den- 
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mark, and was afterward himself eat off in a plot, bj tlM 
artifices of his own wife. Having sacrificed her husband 
E^e fled to the coort of Upsala, where she became an ac- 
complice in the death ot her father. Ivar Vidfadme, scm 
of Halfdan, had invaded Sweden with a powerful host, to 
avenge the murder of his kindred. His ravages filled the 
guilty Ingiald with terror and despair. As the victorious 
foe approached, he was entertaining his courtiers at a 
grand banquet ; when, finding it impossible to resist or 
make his esc£^)e, he resolved, with the aid and advice of 
his daughter, to terminate his life by setting fire to the 
halL Olaf, his son, unable to repel the invaders, was 
driven into exile ; passing to the westward of the Wener 
Lake, he settled, with the few companions that still ad« 
hered to his standard, in the province of Wermeland ; 
there he hewed down the immense forests (hence his 
name <tf iSwtelia, the tree-cutter), and laid the basis of a 
new kingdom, where, in a short time, the star of the Yn- 
glings rose again with more than its ancient splendour, in 
Sie person of HaraM Haarfager, founder of the Norwegian 
monarchy.* 

The habits and actions of this venerated race appear to 
have been often singularly inconsistent with their preten- 
sions to a celestial descent. Some of them died of exces- 
sive intoxication, others from the intrigues of their wives 
or courtiers. Fiolner was drowned in a large vat of mead, 
into which he had stumbled while under the dominion of 
liquor ; his three immediate successors perished by violent " 
means ; the fourth, Domald, was slain by the advice of his 
councillors, under the superstitious idea that a severe fam- 
ine which afflicted the country could only be removed by 
sprinkling the altars of the offended deities at Upsala with 
the blood of their king. War was the principal occupation 
of their reign, and numerous bloody battles were fought in 
repressing the incessant piracies of the neighbouring na- 
tions. Yet several of them were distinguished for their 
encouragement of civilization and social improvement. 
Onund received the name of Braut (the road-maker), from 
his exertions in draining marshes, extending cultivation, 

* Helm«kriDgla, Yngiinga Saga, c. xi.-zlvi. Geijer, torn* I9 
p. 452-531. Torfaeus, torn, i- Ub. ix., c. i., 46. 

J a^"^"A 
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and opening up channels of intercoarae to ereiy profhioe 
in the kingdom. 

The name of Ivar Yidfadme has been omitted by some 
historians in the hst of Swedish kings ; while others more 
worthy of credit not only assign him that honour, but rank 
him among the roost distinguished warriors of antiquity. 
The Saga, in adverting to his military exploits, says that 
** he conquered all Sweden (allt Sviaveldi), and united it 
with all Denmark (aUt Danayeldi) ; and a great part of 
Saxland, the whole of Estland, and a fifth part of England.* 
From him, henceforth, descend the supreme kings of the 
Danes and the Swedes."! The throne and extensive 
dominions of Ivar were inheritcMl by his grandson, Harald 
Hildetand ; from him they descended to Sigurd Ring and 
Ragnar Lodbrok, all of whom swayed the Danish sceptre 
in the eighth century. 

The latter prince bestowed the Swedish crown, as a dis- 
tinct possession, on one of his sons, Biom Jamasida (Iron- 
side), in whose grandson's reign (Biom II.) it is generally 
admitted that the light of the Grospel first dawn^ in the 
North, although it did not become the established religion 
until the accession of Olaf Skotkonung, who was baptized 
with his whole family in the year 1001, and exerted him- 
self with great enthusiasm to propagate the true faith.^ His 
father, Erik, is said to have oarrieid his zeal for Christian- 
ity so far as to cause the magnificent heathen temple at 
Upsffida, with its idols and images, to be destroyed, and the 
ancient sacrifices to be interdicted, under the severest cor- 
poreal inflictions ; but this imprudent mandate cost him 

* The part of England subdued by Ivar Vidfadme is more ex- 
plicitly marked in the Hervarar Saga as Northumbria, which is 
said to have descended to Ivar's grandson, Harald Hildetand. 
1*he Anglo-Saxon annals make no mention of these earlier con* 
quests of the Scandinavians ; but as they are generally silent 
respecting the transactions in the north of England at this period, 
so mference is to be drawn against the credibility of tne Ice- 
landic accounts from this circumstance. — Hervarar Saga, c xx. 
Script. Rer. Suec, torn, i., cat. 2. Wheaton, Hist, of North- 
men, p. 128. 

f Vnglinga Saga, c. xlv. Torfieus, tom. i., lib. viii , c. xiv. 

t The surname of Skotkonung, or Tribute king, was frtvcu 
kkn on account of a yearly tax he paid to the pope to cairy oo 
Ihe war against the infidels 
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iua life, as he was mtndered in a tumult of the people, en 
raged at the demolition of their pagan worship. 

The conversions under Oiaf would have been more ex 
peditious, had not his zeal been restrained by the Diet, who 
decided for full liberty of conscience ; hence the strange 
mixture both in doctrine and rites which long prevailed, 
and the incoherent association of the sacred characters in 
Scripture with the gods and goddesses of the Scandinavian 
mythology. This prince was more successful as a warrior 
than a reformer. He made a temporary conquest of Nor- 
way, and, havidg annexed Gothland inalienably to his own 
dominions, he assumed the title of King of Sweden, his 
predecessors being merely styled sovereigns of Upsala. 
His son, Emund Jacob, contributed so much to the progress 
of Divine truth among his subjects as to obtain the desig- 
nation of Most Christian Majesty.* A severe law, which 
procured him the name of Kolbrenner (the coal-burner), 
enacted, that if any man injured his neighbour, his effects, 
to the same value, should be consumed with fire. His suc- 
cessor became involved in a dispute with the Danes about 
adjusting the frontiers of the two kingdoms, and fell at the 
head of an army which he had levied for recovering the 
«eded province of Scania. Indignant at the surrender of 
that valuable district, the Swedes raised Stenkill to the 
throne, who founded a new dynasty, to the exclusion ot 
the race of Lodbrok. The Goths, who likewise claimed the 
right of election, chose Hakon the Red as their king ; but 
the rival monarchs came to an amicable arrangement, by 
stipulating that the latter should enjoy the regal dignity for 
life, on condition that, at his demise, Gothland should re- 
vert inseparably to Sweden. 

The small states forming the kingdom of Denmark, which 
next claim our attention, continued three or four centuries 
under the sway of various petty princes, the chief of whom 
were the Skioldungs, that branch of the family of Odin 
wliich established the seat of their authority at Ledra, in 
Zealand. Skiold, the founder of this dynasty, reigned, ac- 
cording to Suhm's chronology, about forty years before the 

* Koch, Tableau des R6vo)iit. de TRurope, tome i., p. 91. 
Olaf was baptized by Sigefroy, an Englisti monk, whom King 
€thft;lred haa sent to Sweden. —I bul 
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Christian era. The series of kings who derived firom him 
their name and pedigree is given in the following order, 
although it may be necessary to premise that the same 
confusion pervades their history and succession which has 
already been encountered in tracing the events of the 
neighbouring country : 

ANCIENT KINGS 0¥ DENMARK — THK 8KI0LDUNOS. 



Odin arrived in the North B.C. 70 

Skiold .(...died — 40 

Frldliefl 23 

Frodel A.C. 35 

FridhefH 47 

llavar..... SO 

Frodell 87 

Vermuiid the Sage 140 

Olaf tbe Mild 190 

Dan MyltiilAti 270 

Frnde HI, the Pacific 310 

Halfdanl 324 

Fridlief III 348 

Frode IV 407 

liigild f 45fi 

Halfdanll 447 

KrodeV 460 

HelgeandRoe 404 



Frode VI died A.C. 510 

RolfKrake 522 

Frode VII 548 

Halfdanlll. ...' 580 

Rorik Slyngebaud 588 

IvarVidfadme 647 

Ilarald llildetand 735 

Sigurd Ring 750. 

Ragnar Lodbrok 794 

Sigurd Snogoje 803 

Ilorda-Knut 850 

ErikI 854 

Erik II 883 

GormtheOld 941 

Harald Blaatand 991 

Svend Tveskieg 1014 

Knut tbe Great 1035 

Uorda-Knut II 1044 



Tradition has ascribed to Skiold the iisual qualities of 
the heroic ages, great bodily strength, and the most in- 
domitable courage. Among his other military exploits, he 
is said to have conquered the Saxons, and subjected them 
to the pa3rment of an annual tribute. Of his immediate 
successors the native chroniclers have preserved few de- 
tails worthy of being recorded. Frode I. enjoyed the repu- 
tation of unrivalled prowess as a warrior, having carried 
his victorious arms into Sweden, Germany, Hungary, Eng- 
land, and Ireland. So strict was the administration of jus- 
tice in his own dominions, and so promptly were the laws 
against robbery and pillage enforced, that, if we may credit 
the Northern legends, bags of gold might have been safely 
exposed on the highways. It is alleged, perhaps with more 
truth, that he compiled a civil and military code, which 
Saxo states to have been extant in his times. 

The first that united the Danish provinces (except Ju^ 
land, which formed \ separate monarchy) under we gov- 
ernment was Dan Mykillati, the Magnanimous, king of 
Scania, a descendant of Heimdal, and married to a daughter 
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of Olaf, sovereign of Zealand, and sixth in descent from 
Skiold. He reduced the whole country, with the smaller 
islands, to subjection; and is alleged to have given his 
name to the new kingdom of which he was the founder, al- 
though at a subsequent period it was again dismembered, 
and bn Ken down into several independent principahties. 
The union of his sister with Dyggve of Sweden is reckoned 
the earliest matrimonial alliance that was formed between 
the two crowns. Wars and other events of no importance 
fill up the history of his successors for ten or twelve genera- 
tions. Halfdan I. subdued Sweden; he defeated Aun in 
many battles, and, having driven him from the throne, he 
fixed his residence in Upsala, where he died, after possess- 
ing the government twenty-five years. The dominions 
of Halfdan HI. were inherited by his sons Roe and Helge, 
who agreed to divide the sovereignty between them ; the 
fonner is said to have built the city of Roskilde ; but he ex- 
changed his patrimony in the North for the Danish posses- 
sions in Northumberland, where he fixed his residence, 
and conquered several provinces from the Anglo-Saxons. 
His brother invaded the Swedish territoiy, defeated Adils, 
plundered the palace at Upsala, and carried off the queen, 
a Saxon princess named Yrsa. The lady, from being his 
prisoner, became his wife, and the mother of the celebrated 
hero Rolf Krake, one of the brightest ornaments of the 
throne. His stature was gigantic, and his strength extras 
ordinary ; but we must leave the historians of the times to 
relate his numerous feats, and the princely virtues by which 
he won the universal esteem of his subjects. Having per 
ished childless, by the treachei^ of a nobleman on whom 
he had bestowed his daughter in marriage, the crown be- 
came the prize of contending factions, until the kingdom 
was again united under one sceptre by Ivar Vidfadme, who, 
as already stated, transmitted it to his grandson, Harald 
Hildetand.* 
This latter monarch appears to have raised Denmark to 

* Harald was the son of Rorik Slyngebaud and Audur, daugh- 
ter of Ivar Vidfadme. His surname of Hildetand or Golden 
Teeth is Ihus accounted for : Hildetanni cognomen obtinuit ab 
Hilde, qutt Dea belli perhibetar, seu septentrionis Bellona, et 
dentibus aureis.— Torfasus, torn, i., hb. x., c. xxii.-xxv Geijer, 
torn, i., p. 536. 
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an unprecedented height of power. Not content with 
chastising the neighbouring states, he made frequent in- 
cursions into Germany, took the VandaJs under his protec- 
tion, reduced several nations on the Rhine, invaded the 
coasts of France, and overran part of Britain, which, ac- 
cording to Saxo, had withdrawn its allegiance from the 
Danish kings since the death of Frode III. Whatever 
truth there may be in these achievements, the naval re- 
sources of Harald were certainly great. His fleets are 
described as covering the Sound, and, like those of Xerxes, 
bridging over the Northern Hellespont from shore to shore ; 
but his life and reign terminated at the fatal battle of 
Bravalla, fought on the coast of Scania, against his nephew, 
Sigurd Ring, in consequence of his attempt to expel him 
from the throne. 

At this famous engagement all the petty kings and mari- 
time forces of the North, including most of the nations 
around the Baltic, were assembled. Chieftains and pirates 
rushed to this scene of carnage with their champions. The 
ships of Sigurd were reckoned 2500 ; the hosts of Sweden, 
Grothland, and Norway, headed by their most renowned 
warriors, composed his army. The party of his antagonist 
was joined by the Livonians, Saxons, Frisians, Vandals, 
and other Grerraan tribes. Besides common soldiers, whose 
numbers are not stated, it comprehended about 30,000 no> 
biUty, three celebrated Amazons, and all the court poetf. 
The leaders, among the bravest of whom were Ubbo, a 
famous Vikingr, and Starkadder, the Scandinavian Herca- 
les, fought hand to hand in single combat. The heroic 
Harald, old, blind, and infirm, was seated in his battle-car ; 
but, after a long and sanguinary contest, he perished on the 
field, with fifteen other roy^ chieftains in his train. The 
body was discovered amid heaps of slain, and burned by 
order of Sigurd on a magnificent funeral-pile, with his ar- 
mour, chariot, and war-horse. The fortune of the day was 
decided by the Norwegian archers from Tellemark; and 
the scalds, who have sung this truly Homeric combat, not 
satisfied with the martial energies by which the victory 
was obtained, have introduced Odin himself as taking part 
against the Danes, and perfidiously despatching their aged 
monarch with his resistless war-club. The lays of the 
poets have conrniemoi'ited the exploits and immortaJized 
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cue names of the principal wairiors engaged in the fray, 
in this " great and terrible fight," according to the Northern 
muse, " the sun was darkened with the immense multitude 
of darts and stones, and the smoke of human gore."* 

The Danish throne fell to the possession of Sigurd, who» 
like other kings of his time, embarked in sea-roving ex- 
peditions, to keep aliye the military enthusiasm of his peo- 
ple. He recovered the English province of Northumber- 
land, conquered by Ivar VicUadme, which had asserted its 
independence ; and at his death he left the crown to his 
son, the famous Ragnar Lodbrok. 

The remarkable history of this Scandinavian adventurei 
has been so obscured by conflicting traditions and poetical 
embellishments as to create considerable difficulty in recon- 
ciling the chronology and other circumstances of his life 
with the accounts given in the Frankish and Anglo-Saxon 
annals.! The anachronism is generally explained by sup- 
posing two piratical chie& of the same name, alihough thu 
seems hardly consistent with the Sagas and other ancient 
Icelandic writings. All the Northern chronicles agree in 
the main particiSars related of the prince who reigned in 
Denmark and Sweden in the latter part of the eighth cen- 
tury, and who could not, therefore, be the formidable in- 
vader that infested France and England about the middle 
of the ninth. It is not improbable, however, that the chief- 
tain whose exploits have been confounded with those of 
the more ancient Ragnar, was a prince of Jutland, who&e 
real name was Ragenfrid or Regnier, who became a sea- 
king oh being expelled from his dominions in the time of 
Harald Klak (A.D. 827), and subsequently invaded France 
under the reign of Louis le Debonnaire. 

Without venturing to narrate the wars and piracies of 
this redoubted monarch, or the extraordinary feats of cour- 
ajge ascribed to him by Saxo, we may record what tradi- 
tion states as to the cause and singular manner of his 

* Suhm, Hist, af Dannjeirk, torn, iii., p. 359. Saxo Gram., 
lib. viii., p. 226. Geijer, torn, i., p. 533-545. MuUer, Sagabibho- 
tbek, torn, ii., p. 487. Torfsus, Hist. Nor., torn, i., lib. viii., c 
liv., XV. 

t Suhm, Kritiske Historie, torn, ii., p. 611-720. Muller, Sa« 
gablbliothek, torn, ii., p. 472-478. Sazos og Sidrros Kilder, p. 
365. Geijer, torn, i., p. 545-605. 
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deatli. While ndixig his dammions in peace, his jealoosi 
was excited by rumours of the daring achievements of hv 
sons in various regions of Europe ; and he determined to 
undertake an expedition that should rival their fame. Two 
vessels were built of immense size, such as had never be- 
fore been seen in the North. " The arrow," the signal c^ 
war, was sent through all his kingdoms, to summon h» 
champions to arms. With this apparently inadequate 
force he set sail, contraiy to the advice of his queen As- 
lauga, who presented him with a magical garment to ward 
off danger. After suffering firom storms and shipwreck, 
he landed on the coast of Northumberland, which li^ been 
so often ravaged by his predecessors. Ella, Ihe Saxon 
king of that country, collected his forces to repel the in* 
vader. A battle ensued, wherein the valiant Dane, clothed 
hi his enchanted robe, and wielding the huge Bpeni with 
which he had slam the guaidian serpent of the Princess 
Thora, four times |Herced the enemy's ranks, dealing death 
on every side, while his own person was invulnerable.* 
But the contest was unequal ; lus warriors fell one 1^ one 
around him) until he was at last taken prisoner, stripped of 
his miraculous vest, and thrown alive (as the Saga rc^tes>, 
by order of Ella, into a dungeon full of serpents, in the 
inidst of which he expired wiSi a laugh of defiance, chant- 
ing the famous death-song called the Lodbrokar-quida or 
Biarka-mal, which he is alleged to have composed in that 
horrible prison, t 

* The sannme of Lodbrok, or Hairy Breeches, he acquired 
from the rough garments, daubed with sand and pitch, that he 
wore when he slew the serpent, and gained the hand of Thora, 
bis first queen.— Torfsus, Hist. Nor., torn, i., lib. z., c. zzix. 

t This species of death is very improbable, and, like many 
other incidents in Ragnar -s history, must be regarded as poetical. 
The heroic lay which the skalds suppose him to have composed 
and sung in his horrible prison consists of twenty*nine strophes, 
the first twent]r-three of which, relating his sea-roving expedi- 
tions and exploits in various lands, were perhaps the war-song 
of Ragnar ^nd his followers. . The remaining six may have 
been^ added after his death. Various translations of this ode 
have appeared in English, French, Danish, Latin, &c. — Saxo 
Oram., lib. c. Mallet's North, Ant, vol ii.^ p. 228. Oasian's 
Poems, Blair's Dissertation, ap. fin. Th^ best edition is that 
published by Professor Rafn at Copenhagen in 1826. The las: 
•tronhe may be thus rendered: 
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lliis ancient lay mentions his raTaging the coast d 
Scotland, and his battle with three kings of Erin at Lincbs 
Eiri. The English chronicles also allude to the same in- 
vasion when they relate that the m(mastery of St. Cuth- 
bert, in the isle of Lindisfame (Holy Island), was plunder- 
ed in 793 by a band of pagan rovers from Denmark and 
Norway, and that their leader was taken the following 
year, and put to death in a cruel manner by the natives.* 
The Ufe of this hero is r^iresented as an iminterrupted 
course of wise measures, noble actions, and glorious vic- 
tories ; for not only did the British isles quail at the terror 
of his name ; the prowess of his arms was also felt by the 
Saxons, Russians, and Gredcs on the distant Hellespont. 

At the tin^e when the father perished^ the sons were en- 
gaged in foreign piracies ; and the first news of his tragical 
fate they received after their return, while feasting in their 
hall, from the messengers sent by Ella to propitiate their 
anger. The Saga-^men have care&lly preserved their 
names, and the pastimes in which they were engaged. 
Sigurd Sttogoje (Snake-eye) played at chess with Huitserk 
the Brave, while Biom Iromnde polished the handle of his 
spear. Ivar diligently inquired what kind of death Rag- 
nar had suffered; and when the deputies narrated the 
dreadful story, and mentioned the w<»nds of the expiring 
king, " how the young cubs would rage when they learned 
their sire's fate," the youths ceased their amusements and 
vowed instant revenge. An expedition, led by eight crown- 
ed heads and twenty Jaris, and composed of the various 
Scandinavian tribes, was again directed against England.! 
In a battle wluch took place at York, the Anglo-Saxons 
were entirely routed ; Ella being made prisoner, was sub- 

Ceaae my strain ! I hear them call 
Who bid me hence to Odin^s hall ; 
High-seated in their blessM abodes, 
I soon shall quaif the drink of gods ; 
The hours of^life have glided by, 
1 fall! but laughing will I die, &c. 

• Simeon Dunelin. »p. Twysden,?. 13-ill. Roger de Hove- 
den, Annals, fol. 233^235. Chronic. Sax., p. 56. 

t Snhm, Hist, af Danmark, torn, ii., p. 263. MiUler, Sazos 
og Shorres.Kilder, p. 365. Thorkelin. fragments of English 
and lri«h History, p. ll-?5. 
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jected to the most barbarous treatment. Acconliiig to a 
strange and savage custom of the Vikmgr, the sons of 
Lodbrok ordered the figure of an eagle to be cut in the 
fleshy part of his back, the ribs to be severed from the 
spine, and the lungs extracted through the aperture.* 
After this victory Northumbria appears no more as a Sax 
on kingdom; Ivar took possession of the sovereignty, 
while the rest of the Northmen wasted and conquered the 
country as far as the mouth of the Thames. 

Sigurd Snake*eye inherited the Danish crown, but was 
slain in a battle with the Franks (A.D. 803), after extend- 
ing his sway over all Jutland, Scania, Halland, and part of 
Norway. Biom was placed on the throne of Sweden ; and 
a third brother, Gudrod or Godefirid, became king of Jut- 
land, which again asserted its independence. The latter 
prince, by attempting to expel a troublesome colony of the 
Obotrites, planted on the Elbe by Charlemagne, involved 
himself in a quarrel with that powerful emperor, who was 
then canying on a bloody war of extermination against tlie 
pagan Saxons for refusing to be converted to Christianity. 
Gudrod for some time harassed his imperial adversary, 
and, appearing with a fleet of 200 barks on the coast of 
Friesland, he landed at three diflferent points, dispersed the 
natives, slew their duke Rurik, and levied an assessment 
of 100 pounds weight of silver, which the Frisians brought 
to his treasury, and threw into a copper basin in his pres- 
ence. Judging from the sound that the tribute-money was 
debased with filoy, he ordered every coin to be confiscated 
that did not ring to his satisfaction. 

This daring marauder even attempted to take the em- 
peror by surprise in his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle ; but he 
was himself cut off in the midst of his designs (A.D. 810) 
by the hand of an assassin. To protect his hereditary do- 
minions from the inroads of the Franks, he erected the cel- 

X Suhm, Hist, af Dan., * ^m. ii., p. 263-266. Langebek, Scrip- 
tores Rerum Dan., 279. Turner's Hist, of Anglo-Sax., vol. ii., 
S. 123. The operation ot cutting the eagle " aquilam in dorso 
elineare," is described by Stephanius in his notes on Saxo 
** Very probably," says Southey, " the spread eagle of heraldrf 
was originally designed to emblazon the remembrance of some 
such triumph ovpr an enemy."—Naval Hist, of England^ vol. i.. 
p. 23. 
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ebraled wall of earth and stones, called Dannewerke, aeroM 
the neck of the Cimbric Chersonese, from the Eyder to ibe 
Schley, while Charlemagne, in order to bridle the restless 
hordes north of the Elbe, founded what has since become 
the rich and flourishing city of Hamburg. He afterward 
entered into a treaty with Hemming, the nephew and suc- 
cessor of Gudrod (A.D. 813), which stipulated that the Ey- 
der should form the boundary between Denmark and the 
Prankish empire, the Danes thus abandoning all their con- 
quests southward of that limit.* 

Horda-Knut) or Harde-Canute, the heir of Sigurd, being 
young at the time of his father's death, was left to the 
guardianship of his uncie Gudrod, regent of the kingdom. 
During the prince's minority grievous commotions had 
arisen. Jutland threw off its allegiance, and the sover- 
eignty was fiercely contested between the sons of Gudrod 
and Harald Klak, a petty king of Sleswig, and father of 
Rurik, who had taken violent possession of Frisia. He 
was repeatedly driven from his dominions, and his flight 
became remarkable as the means of shedding the first rays 
of Christianity over the pagan darkness of the North. In 
the peace which Charlemagne had concluded with Hem- 
ming, that politic conqueror did not attempt to impose hifi 
reUgion upon the Danes, which would have been rejected 
by them as a badge of slavery. However anxious to re- 
claim them from their wild {ind barbarous habits, he wap 
unwilling to excite a spirit of hostility that might have 
spread to the bordering nations, by interfering with their 
obstinate attachment to idolatry.t 

The achievement of this desirable object was reserved 
for his son and successor, Louis le Debonnaire, whose 
court at Ingleheim, on the Rhine, was visited (A.D. 826) 
by the exiled prince of Jutland, accompanied with liis 
queen, his 8ons» and a numerous retinue, in a fleet of a 

* Adam. Bremen., Hist. Ecclet.,tom. i., lib. i.,c.xiii. Suhm, 
Hist, af Dan., torn, ii., p. 1-12. We are told that Charlemagne, 
when be observed from the window of his palace a fleet of North- 
ern pirates in the port of Narbonne, lamented the fate of his suc- 
cessors, who, he foresaw, would be unable to oppose an efiiectual 
barrier against these audacious barbarians. 

t Depping, Hist, des Normands, tome i., p. 103. Munter, 
Eirchengeschichte, torn, i., p. 230. 
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tamdred gall^. Here the solicitatioiie of the emperor and 
his prelates induced Harald to renounce the errors of pa- 
ganism. His wife and children, and many of his followers, 
were baptized, having solemnly abjured, according to a 
rude formula still extant, **the works and words of the 
devil, of Thor, and Woden, and Saxon Odin, with all the 
evil spirits, their confederates." After the ceremony, the 
royal convert proceeded in his white garments to the im- 
perial palace, where he received rich baptismal presents 
of mantles, jewels, armour, and other gifts. The day was 
ended with a magnificent festival, in which every means 
were lavished to impress the Danes with a lively idea of 
the pomp and splendour of the Romish religion, as well aa 
the wealth and power of the Franks.* 

In order to carry forward the good work so auspiciously 
begun, Louis determined to send Ancharios as a missionary 
to the North. This intrepid monk, with a brother from 
the same convent of Corvey, readily undertook the holy 
enterprise, and on their arrival in South Jutland, in 827, 
they commenced their labours under the patronage and pro* 
tcction of Harald. They purchased some heathen children 
(probably captives taken in war), and founded a school for 
their instruction in the dementary principles of ihe new 
faith ; but their progress was interrupted by the civil strife 
which still raged with unabated fury between the factions 
competing for the throne. In a great battle near Flensborg, 
Harald, whose change of religion had inflamed ^e popular 
indignation against Mm, was finally defeated (A.D. 828), 
and compelled to take refuge in Oldenburg, one of the pos- 
sessions which Louis had assigned him by way of indem- 
nity. The missionaries follow^ his retreat, and abandoned 
their proselytes to the vengeance of the heathen.! 

* Scriptores Rerum Dan., torn, i., p. 390. The form of abju* 
rktion used by the converts is preserved in ihe Prankish tongua 
Q. Forsachista Diabolac ? R. Ec forsacho Diabolac. Q. End 
allum Diabolgelde? R. End ec forsacho allum Diabolgelde. 
Q. End allum Diaboles Wercum? End ec forsacho allum Di- 
aboles Wercum end Werdum ; Thunaer, end Woden, end Sax 
note, end allum them unholdum the hira Genotas sint. — Whea* 
ton. Hist, of Northmen, p. 176. 

t Rembert^ Sanct. Ancharii Vita, ap. Script. Rer. Dan., ton^ 
I, p. 436, &C. Munter, Kerchenj^eschichte, torn, i-, p. 266, 27ft 
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Meantime an opportunity occurred for adyancing the 
standard of truth farther into the benighted regions oi 
Scandinavia. Ambassadors from Biom II. of Sweden had 
visited the imperial court, imploring that missionaries 
might be sent into that countiy. Ancharius offered to ac- 
company them on their return, and joined a caravan of 
merchants travelling to the annual fair at Sigtuna. On 
their passage across the Baltic they were attacked by 
pirates, and plundered of nearly all their effects, including 
forty volumes of sacred literature. At Upsala, the zealous 
preacher was received in the most friendly manner by the 
king; and during his short residence he converted and 
baptized many of the Sviar, among whom were some of 
the highest rank. 

The success of this mission induced Louis to establish 
an archbishopric at Hamburg, from which, as a common 
centre, the Catholic emissaries might superintend the spir- 
itual concerns of the North. Ancharius was raised to the 
newly-erected see, and received the confirmation of Pope 
Gregory IV. in a bull declaring him the papal legate in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. This border-post served 
him as a convenient station for watching the glimmerings 
of the light which he had borne, at the hazard of his life, 
to the centre of Scandinavia. He founded schools for the 
education of young missionaries, built ctoisters and hospi- 
tals, and laboured with unremitting efforts to kindle in 
others the same fervid enthusiasm with which his own 
breast was inspired. He made a second journey to Swe- 
den, where he availed himself of the toleration granted by 
the Diet to propagate the Christian doctrines. 

The lawless habits of the Danes, and their invincible 
attachment to the ancient idolatry, presented formidaUe 
obstacles to their conversion. In a popular commotion 
some of the clergy were murdered, and others were com- 
pelled to flee from persecution. A fleet of searcrers. 

Several Danes and Norwegians had been converted to Chris- 
tianity, or at least baptized, before the mission of Ancharius ; 
among these is reckoned the famous Holger Danske, Ogier the 
Dane, one of the warriors of Charlemagne, and an important 
personage in the romance of the middle ages. Another mis- 
sionary to the North was a Saxon named Ebbo, who arrived in 
Sleswig in 822 ; he afterward became Archbishop of Kheima. 
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commanded by Erik I., called the Usurper, vfto had saned 
the crowns of Jutland and Fionia, sailed up the Elbe (A.I>. 
845), and laid Hamburg in ashes. Ancharius saw his 
church burned, his library destroyed, and himself obliged to 
seek safety in flight. After that prince had become, by the 
death of HordarKnut (A.D. 850), king of all Denmark, he 
extended his favour to the missionaries ; but it was revo- 
ked by his successor, Erik II., under whom the nobility, 
jealous lest their power should be overthrown, stirred up 
the people against the Christians, by representing them as 
the cause of all the calamities that had fallen upon the 
land. Ancharius contrived, however, to ingratiate himself 
once more with the court ; and he was again earnestly 
invited to visit Jutland, where he continued to the close of 
his life (A.D. 865), engaged in the sacred task of converting 
the heathen, and acquiring a stock of personal sanctity by 
those acts of self-mortification which in that age were con- 
sidered so meritorious. He was canonized by the papal au- 
thority ; festivals were instituted in honour of his memory, 
and churches built to perpetuate his name. He continued 
to be worshipped as the tutelar saint of the North until the 
period of the Reformation, and still merits the gratitude ot 
the Scandinavian naticms, not merely as their deUverer 
from a barbarous superstition, but as a benefiictor who 
opened to them the career of civilization.* 

It was at this epoch that a revolution occurred in Den- 
mark, similar to those which happened about the same 
time in the two neighbouring kingdoms. Gorm, the son oi 
Horda-Knut, sumamed the Old, from the length of his 
reign, had distinguished himself in early youth by his pirat- 
ical excursions. Profiting by the absence of many of the 
Jarls and chiefs in distant predatory expeditions, he sub- 
dued Jutland, and put an end to the ascendency of thosu 
petty kings, who had grown formidable only through the 
negligence of the sons or grandsons of Ragpar Lcdbrok, 
who took greater dehght in attacking the dominions ol 
others than in ruling peacefully over their own. Other 
conquests followed, until he succeeded in uniting into one 
state the territories which now constitute the Danish mou- 

* Munter, Kirchengeschicbte, torn, i, p. 232-321. Reiubeni, 
8. Ancbar. Vita. lib. xx.-zzix. 
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archy, iadndm^ the Swedish proTinces of Scania and 
Halland. He had espoused the beautiful Thyra Dannebod 
(Ornament of Denmark), daughter of Harald K!ak, who 
had been baptized when a child in France ; and through her 
influence he was induced to tolerate the preaching of the 
missionaries, although he still continued to worship the 
idols of his ancestors. 

A deep cloud of obscurity hangs over this long and im- 
portant reign, which the learned diligence of the native 
historians has not entirely removed. According to the 
German chronicles, his career of conquest was arrested by 
the emperor, Henry the Fowler, who passed not only the 
Eyder, but the Dannewerke, and subdued the country form- 
ing the present duchy of Sleswig. These authorities in- 
form us that Henry extorted from Gorm, as a condition of 
peace, the abolition of human sacrifices, which were prac- 
tised at Ledra ; in the same manner as the Romans stipu- 
lated with the Carthaginians, in their treaty after the second 
Punic war. The Danish annalists, in their zeal to main- 
tain the honour of their nation, as having since that period 
remained united and independent, dispute the accuracy of 
those testimonies which refer to the establishment of the 
march of Sleswig, north of the Eyder, by the German em- 
peror ; and also of his supposed victories, which terminated 
in a peace humiliating to Denmark. But the authenticity 
o€ these accounts seems too well confirmed to admit of 
their being denied in substance, whatever discrepance may 
exist in the narrative of details.* 

Notwithstanding the king's addiction to the pagan super- 
stition, the new religion made considerable progress, espe- 
cially in Jutland, under the favourable auspices of the queen, 
who caused her son Harald to be baptized. Many of the 
nobility, as well as of the inferior orders, copied the exam- 
ple of the young prince. Churches were erected in diflTer- 
ent parts of the peninsula, while the archbishop, crossing 
the Belts, gathereid in a rich harvest of converts among the 
islands of the Archipelago, especially in Fionia and Zea- 
land, where the Eleusynian rites of the goddess Hertha had 
long been superseded by the Odinic dispensation, and where 

* Suhm, Hist, torn, ii , p. 362-^103, 566-71. Schlegel, Staats- 
Keclit des KoDigreichs Daneinttrk, torn, i., p. 19, note p. 28. 
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the fires of supeiBtitioii still ascended, stained ereiy nmih 
year with human blood. 

From this epoch (A.D. 935) the Banish monarchy re- 
mained to a certain degree Compact and hereditary under 
the successors of Gorm for more than a century. Harald 
Blaatand (Blue-tooth), on the death of his father and elder 
brother, mounted the throne (A.D. 941) of a peaceful and 
undivided kingdom. Soon after his accession, his inter- 
vention was implored by young Richard of Normandy 
(grandson of RoUo), whom the French king, Louis d'Outr&- 
mer, threatened to deprive of his ducal patrimony. The 
fleet of the Northmen «ppeaied off Cherbourg (A.D. 944), 
and the dispute might probably have been adjusted without 
bloodshed, had not a quarrel, during an interview between 
the two kings, broken out among their followers. A gen- 
eral battle toOK place, in which Louis was made prisoner 
by the Danes ; nor did he recover his liberty untU he had 
sworn to renounce forever his pretensions to the duchy of 
Normandy. 

On returning home, Harald embarked in a new war in 
aid of Hakon Jarl, whose title to the Norwegian throne 
was contested by a powerful rival. Having invaded that 
kingdom with a formidable army (976), he subdued the 
greater part of the country, and divided it among the native 
princes as his vassals. Another enemy appeared soon 
after in the Emperor Otho III., whose resentment he had 
provoked by joining in the rebellion of a Gennan nobleman, 
and making several hostile incursions within the Saxon 
frontier, while the imperiad arms were engaged in Italy. 
With a combined force of Franks, Frisians, and Saxons, 
he attacked Jutland ; and, though twice repulsed, he sue* - 
ceeded in burning the famous rampart of the Dannewerke, 
and overran the flat country before Harald could rally his 
troops. That ancient fortification had been recently re- 
paired, and is described by Snorre Sturleson as barricaded 
with trunks of trees, defended by lofty towers at short in- 
tervals, and having a deep fosse along the south side, with 
a single gate protected by a strong castle. Notwithstand- 
ing the emperor's success, he concluded a peace with the 
Danes, in which he stipulated that Harald should oblige his 
subjects to embrace Christianity, and that he should also 
endeavour, in his ri^t of paramount sovereign, to plant 
the true faith in Norway. 
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The good fortune of this heroic prince appeared to de* 
iert hi*n towards the close of his reign. He embarked 
with a numerous army for Sweden to assist Stjre Biom 
in an attempt to dethrone his uncle, Erik the Victorious* 
in revenge for having expelled him from his dominions.* 
But the expedition entirely failed, and the two leaders 
owed their safety to a speedy retreat. This disaster was 
followed by another more fatal to Harald. Impatient to 
seize the reins of government, his son Svend broke out 
into open insnrrection, in which he was joined by the sea- 
rovers of Jomsborg. The aged king was driven into exile, 
and is said to have found an asylum with Duke Richard of 
Normandy, who requited his former services by promoting 
his restoration to the throne. But he was again attacked 
by his rebeUious son, with the Vandal confederates among 
whom he had. found refuge ; and, being overtaken in a thick 
wood in Zealand, he fell (A.D. 991) by an arrow from the 
hand of Palnatoke, the founder and leader of a notorious 
conmiunity of Baltic pirates. Svend grasped the sceptre 
which this unnatural crime had placed within his reach ; 
but his elevation brought with it neither peace nor happi 
ness.* 

The life of this prince, who bears the surname of Harald- 
son from his father, of Tveskseg from his forked beard, and 
Otto from the German emperor who had caused him to be 
baptized when in Denmark, was diversified by all those 
wild adventures incident to the heroic age of the North. 
A sea-rover in his youth, he plundered. the cosusts of Brit' 
ain, and on returning home he became a rebel, an outlaw, 
and the ringleader of a parricidal insurrection. The first 
expedition he undertook after his accession was against 
Hakon Jarl of Norway, who had thrown off his allegiance, 
and refused to pay the stipulated annual tribute to the 
Danish crown. The hostile fleets met in the Bay of Ber- 
gen, where Svend and his confederates were totally routed. 

During his excursions against the Vandals he was sev- 

* Snhm, Hist, af Dan., torn, iii., p. 200-204. It is remarkable 
that the exact counterpart of the story of William Tell shootinff 
the apple off his son's head is told by Saxo of Palnatoke and 
Harald Blaatand, although Saxo lived and vrrote a century be 
fore the revolt of the Swiss. The Danish story is the subject 
of GBchlenschlaeger's tragedy of Palnatoke. 
I.— K 
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eral times taken prisoner by the same pirates of Jomsbori 
who had been the accomplices of his giult, and as often 
randomed at a high price by his subjects. His repeated 
paptivities, one of which is said to have cost twice his own 
weight in gold when full armed, so exhausted the public 
treasuiy, that he was indebted for his last liberation to the 
generosity of the court ladies, who sacrificed their jewels 
and most valuable ornaments to procure his release, m con- 
sideration of which he passed a law assigning to daughtem 
Vl portion in all hereditary successions equivalent to half 
that of their brothers.* At a subsequent period he waged 
war with Erik the Victorious of Sweden, who had invaded 
Scania ; but after a desperate struggle he Was expelled 
from his dominions, and became a wandering fugitive, 
humbly soliciting aid from the kings of Norway, England, 
and Scotland. On the death of his antagonist he ventured 
back to Denmark, but was again driven into banishment 
by the son of Erik. The quarrel was at length adjusted, 
when the exiled monarch once more took possession of his 
throne, and entered into a closer alliance with Sweden by 
espousing the widow of his late rival. 

England had enjoyed a happy respite of nearly a century 
from the harassing depredations of the Northmen, who had 
changed the scene of their piracies to the coasts of France. 
But the feeble reign of Ethelred the Unready afforded the 
Scandinavian spoHers an opportunity of renewing their in- 
cursions ; and so early as the year 981, Svend (the Sweyn 
or Sweno of British histoiy) made a descent with seven 
vessels near Southampton, where he plundered the coun- 
try, and was allowed to depart with impunity. A succes- 
sion of inroads foUowed, in which Chester was taken, 
London burned, and the whole coast ravaged from the 
Thames to the Mersey. In 995, a combined expedition of 
Danes and Norwegians landed on the opposite shore, sail- 

* Mallet, Hist, de Danemarc, torn, i., liv. i., p. 28. Srend 
bad abjured Christianity in his youth to conciliate the heathen 
party who assisted him in dethroning his father. It was during 
his exile in Scotland that he again avowed his conversion to the 
true religion, believing the idolaters to be the* weaker party. 
The refusal of Ed^ar to harbour him at his court stimulated his 
revenge against England.— Holberg, Hist. Dan., torn. i.,p. 97 
bouthey, Nav. Hist, of Eng., vol. i., p. 62. 
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ed up the Homber, and wasted the countiy as far as Kent 
and Hampshiie. Instead of meeting the enemy in the field, 
Sthelred and his nobles agieed to purchase their retreat by 
an extensiye bribe, which soon became a pennanent bur- 
den on the countiy, under the name of Danegelt, raised 
by assessments on landed property. For twelve years 
these incessant burnings and depredations continued. 
Truce after truoe Was puiphased by enormous exactions, 
until at last (A.D. 1018) the triumph of the Danes, whose 
▼engeance had been doubly exasperated by the bloody mas- 
sacre (Mf St. Brioe's Day (13th November, 1003), was com- 
pleted by the surrender of London, which had been timidly 
abandoned by the Anglo-Saxon monarch. The inhabitants, 
so long harassed and impoverished, were forced to submit 
to the Northern conqueror, and swear allegiance to him as 
(heir lawful sovereign. Svend had vowed at his outset 
either to subdue England or perish in the attempt; an 
achievement which, if he did not absolutely accomplish it, 
he rendered an easy task for his son : but he died, or, as 
others relate, was treacherously assassinated at Gains- 
borough,' before he had time to establish his regal au- 
thority.* 

With regard to rehgion, his profession of Christianity 
appears to have been rather nominal than sincere. His 
father had given a considerable check to paganism ; he re- 
moved his palace from Ledra, the ancient seat of the 
heathen superstitions, to Koskilde, where he built a cathe- 
dral dedicated to the Holy Trinity ; and this city continued 
to be the capital until the royal residence was transferred 
to Copenhagen. The piety of Harald was not inherited by 
his son, ^o turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances and 
exhortations of the priests. Accordingly, the churches 
were razed to the ground, the abomination of human sacri- 
fices was revived, and the images of the pagan deities re- 
placed in their temples, until they were again and forever 
laid prostrate by the zeal of his successor Knut, better 
known by his designation of Canute the Qreat. 

• Turner, Anglo-Sax., vol. iii., p. 229, 252. William of 
Malmesbury, p. 214-216. Suhm, Hist, af Dan., torn, iii., p. 329, 
425. Lingard, Hist, of England, vol. i., p. 339-357. The Knyt- 
linga Saga states that Svend was found dead in his bed, c. vi., 
p. 164. 
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This prince, the inheritor of two crowns, was in Engia I 
at the time of his father's death, where he was salaUjd 
king, first by the Danish soldiery or Thingmannalid, aitd 
next by the Anglo-Saxon thanes, who were terrified iiito 
submission by the menaces and extortions of the victor. 
To confirm his hold of the newly-acquired sceptre, he es- 
poused Emma, the widow of Ethehed, and gave to her 
brother Richard, duke of Normandy, his own sister Es- 
tritha in marriage ; this latter princess having afterward 
become the wife of Ulfr Jarl, proved the common stock 
from which the Anglo-Norman and Danish kings traced 
their descent. But the power of Canute was not estab- 
lished without many cruelties and oppressive exactions, 
which, even in the opinion of a dark and barbarous age, 
could only be expiated by humiliating penance, and lavish 
donations to the Church of Rome. ■ "Die policy of his legis- 
lation, however, was wisely directed to tiie blending of his 
subjects into one united people, governed by a uniform sys- 
tem of laws and religious institutions ; and this he accom- 
plished by remodelling, with certain necessary alterations, 
the ancient usages and jurisprudence. of both countries. 
Christianity engrossed a prominent share of his attention ; 
and however little it seemed to influence his own conduct 
and that of his followers, he showed his zeal for its estab- 
lishment by prohibiting every other form of worship. The 
tranquil state of England was such as to admit of his 
spending the winter of 1019 in Denmark. 

In 1025 his presence, was again required in the Baltic to 
defend his native land against an attack of the Swedes and 
Norwegians. In this expedition he carried with him a 
large body of English troops, the command of which he in- 
trusted to the famous Earl Godwin, whose eminent ser- 
vices on this occasion, in surprising . and defeating the 
enemy, gained him the confidence of his sovereign, whose 
daughter he obtained in marriage, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of the political influence, as wfiH as the immense for 
tune, which he bequeathed to his family. Having with 
little difficulty reduced his turbulent neighbours to subjec 
tion, Canute returned to England to spend the remaindei 
of his life in the enjoyment of his vast acquisitions, and ix^ 
those acts of self-mortification, which were then deemed 
not only meritorious, but necessary to exor^rate a guil^ 
conscience. 
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The administration of his afiairs in the North was left in 
the hands of his viceroys. The Christian religion met 
with his most zealous encouragement in Denmark, and in 
a short time it almost entirely supplanted the ancient super- 
stition. At his accession, the whole population of the 
Danish states is computed hy Suhm at 800,000, of which 
at least one half still adhered to the worship of Thor and 
Odin. By his exertions the Gospel was fiimly established 
in the more cultivated districts, and drove the old idolatry 
to the sequestered woods in the adjacent isles of Fionia, 
Laaland, and Falster, where vestiges of it may still be 
traced in the popular traditions of the inhabitants. Cathe- 
drals, cloisters, and other ecclesiastical edifices were 
erected, and filled with Saxon priests, who, if they some- 
times provoked the envy and jealousy of the natives by 
their rapaciousness, contributed to promote their improve- 
ment by introducing among them a higher standard of 
civilization than they had yet attained. In 1027 Canute 
made a pUgrimage to Rome, "to pray for the remission of 
his sins, the safety of his kingdoms, and of the nations 
subject to his sceptre.'' Of this journey he has himself 
left a record in a letter still extant, specifying the various 
rich gifts and presents which he received, as well as the 
several privileges and immunities for his people which he 
obtained from the pope. During this pilgrimage, he exer- 
cised the most profuse charity, ** everywhere scattering 
gold and silver with unprecedented liberality." The last 
years of his reign were spent in peace ; he died at Shaftes- 
bury (November, 1035), at the age of forty-one, and was 
buried at Winchester, leaving to his ton Horda-Knut, or 
Hardicanute, the crowns of Denmark aiid England.* 

If the portrait drawn by the Northern historians be cor- 
rect, he was tall in stature and of great strength, his hair 
profuse, his complexion fair and beautiful, and his eyes 
bright and fierce. His taste for magnificence in dress, arms, 

* Lingard, Hist, of England, vol. i., p. 303-386. The name, 
which is varioosly written by the Northern annalists, Knutr, 
Knud, Cnut, and Chnut, was extended into Canutus by the 
pope, who canonized the royal saint in the twelfth century.— Hoi- 
Berg, vol. i., p. 197. Hardicanute obtained his name, not from 
bis tucrdy constitution, but from the district of Hoxdia or Hotdaf 
land, where he was brought up. 
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and ttio anaogements of his court, was indulged to a de- 
gree of splendour unparalleled by any of his Saxon or Dani^ 
predecessors. His generosity was perhaps somewhat os- 
tentatiously displayed in the incident, related by Saxo, of 
the public sentence which he. pronounced on himself for 
having, in a moment of intemperance, slain one of his sol- 
diers, whose price he paid with nine times the sum inilicted 
by the law, adding nine talents of gold as a farther com- 
pensation. But the manner in which he rebuked the flat- 
tery of his courtiers, by commanding the waves to retire 
before him, marked a soul truly ca[»ble of magnanimous 
sentiments, and of soaring above the adventitious grandeur 
of earthly potentates. 

The ambition of Canute was not satisfied with the pos- 
session of two crowns ; he pretended to have some claums 
upon Norway through his father Svend, who had formerly 
ruled over a portion of that country. Its reduction, Which 
was accomplished (1028) without much difliculty, and its 
temporary annexation to his other dominions, make it 
necessary that we now revert to that portion of Scandi- 
navian history.* 

The early Norwegian annals, geographical and political, 
liave been critically analyzed and minutely detailed by Tor- 
fsus. Tradition, as afaneady mentioned, placed Seming, a 
son of Odin, on the throne of that country, and from him 
descended a race of pontiff-kings of whom nothing but 
their names is recorded. The first mortal alleged by the 
native legends to have worn the crown was a chief called 
Nor, sprung from the ancient Finnish family of the Fom- 
joter, who established hunself at Trondheim, and subdued 
the neighbouring territories about the beginning of the 
fourth centuiy. It is evident, however, that the old chroni- 

* If Canute's jouraev to Rome was in 1027, as seems to be 
proved by the Danish cbronologists, he could not then have des- 
ignated himself King of Norway, &c. These titles must there- 
fore ha?e teen interpolated by some copyist, who supposed the 
pilgrimage to have taken place in 1030.— Suhm, Hist, af Dan., 
torn, iii, p. 611. At his death, Canute might boast of being the 
ruler of six kingdoms, for the English, Welsh, Scots, Danes, 
Swedes, and Norwegians had all made submission to his seep* 
tie.— Palgrave, vol. ii., c. ziv., p. 444, 477, 607. Holinshed, voL 
L. p. 730. Holberg, torn, i., p. 117. 
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do {Fuhimn Noregr^ or Norway Discovered) containing 
this account is entitled to no credit whatever. Nor is al- 
together a mythic personage ; his supposed ancestor Forn- 
joter, with his three sons, the rulers of the air, earth, and 
sea, ar6 considered to be merely the Scandinavian antit}^s 
of Noah, and the ptriarchs Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 
Among other progenitors that adorn his genealogy, we find 
Frostius, Snaer, and Drifa (frost, snow, and dnft), which 
are obviously symbols of the climate rather than names of 
chiefs or petty kings. This part of the national records 
must therefore be viewed as an allegory, merely intended 
to give lustre to the pedigree of the Norwegian monarchs.* 

The several branches of Nor's posterity were dignified 
with the regal title, and are said to have reigned over the 
districts of Thrandia, Naumdal, Raumsdal, Guldbransdal, 
Rogaland, Hordaland, Ringarike, Raumarike, and othei 
provinces, which are supposed to derive from them theii 
modem appellations. It belongs to mjrthology rather than 
history to narrate their wars, and exhibit their feats of in 
credible strength, and their wondef ful skill in sorcery and 
incantation. The princes or chiefs of a less fabulous origin, 
who held sway over these steril mountains, it would be su- 
perfluous to enumerate, as there is no reason to believe 
that any considerable portion of Norway wzis ever united 
under a single monarch prior to the era of Harald Haarfager, 
who first combined the various tribes among whom it was 
divided into one nation, by reducmg their kings or Jarls to 
a state of vassalage in the latter part of the ninth century. 

This famous conqueror W2is a scion of the ancient Yn- 
ghngs. The last of that sacred dynasty, Olaf Traelelia, 
When driven from the Swedish throne, as already stated, 
laid the foundation of a new government in Wermeland, 
which gradually extended across the frontier, until it em- 
braced wholly or partially the adjacent districts of Westfold, 
Vinguhnark, Raumarike, Hordaland, and Hedemark. The 
crown descended to five princes in succession, the last ol 
whom, Halfdan Svart (the black), was father to Harald. 
In the following table, the names and reigns of the Nor- 
wegian sovereigns are given in order, down to the impor- 

* Getjdr, Svea Hikes Haf., torn, i, p. 4fi0-472. Torf»Q8, 
Hist. Norveg., torn. i.. Ii'.» i , c. vii. ; lib. iii., c. xix.-xxv. 
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tant epoch when Christianity was established under Olaf 
the Saint : 



iNCIENT KINGS OF NORWAY. 



Olaf Tneielia died A.C. 640 

Halfdan Huiiben 700 

Eysiein 730 

Halfdan Mlllde 784 

GudrodMikillaU 824 

Olaf Geirstada 840 

Halfdan Svart 863 

llarald Haarftger 934 



Erik Bloda>xe died A.C. MO 

HakontheGood 96S 

Harald Graafeld 077 

HakonJarl 9M 

OlafTyggveaoR 1000 

Olaf the Saint 1030 

Svend Knutson 1035 

Magnus the Guod 1047 



Every circumstance connected with the genealogy and 
youth of Harald has been carefully preserved by his coun- 
trymen. His mother was RagnhUda, daughter of Harald 
Golden-Beard, who ruled over the district of Sogne, near 
Bergen. Dreams and prodigies augured his future great- 
ness ; the giant Dofre taught him the military ait, and at 
the age often, when he lost his father (A.D. 863), he had the 
reputation of surpassing all his contemporaries in beauty, 
courage, wisdom, and warlike accomplishments. During 
his minority, the regency of his paternal dominions was 
committed to his uncle Guttorm, whose prompt interference 
kept in awe the rebellious vassals. At the age of twelve, 
the young prince is said to have formed the resolution of 
subduing all Norway. His first achievement was the con- 
quest of Thrandia (Trondheim), whose eight kings or chiefs 
he defeated in as many battles. These victories were fol- 
lowed by the subjugation of the whole western coast, from 
Finmark to the Naze. Hordaland, Tellemark, and Werme- 
land were also reduced to subjection ; while the famous 
naval engagement in the Bay of Hafurs Fiord, now called 
Stavanger Fiord, fought (A.I). 875) with the confederated 
princes of Rogaland and other southern districts, made him 
master of the entire kingdom in the short space of ten 
years. Most of the Jarls and hereditary nobles being either 
slain or dispersed, Harald, ere he had reached the prime of 
manhood, thus saw himself in possession of a monarchy 
more extensive than had yet been enjoyed by any othei 
Northern potentate.* 



* Heimskringia, Haralds Saga ens Harfagra, c. zix. Scho 
ning Norges Rikes Historie, torn, ii., p. 91. Harald is said to have 
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Triumphant at home, his arms were no less successful 
in the expeditious which he undertook to exterminate the 
pirates and refractory chieftains who had escaped his yen- 
geance at Hafurs Fiord by seeking reftige in the Scottish 
isles. The Scandinavian historians claim for him the re- 
duction of Shetland, the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and the 
whole countiy north of the Grampians. They even allege 
that the Isle of Man, where a Norman dynasty had long 
been established, and part of Ireland, including Dublin, 
were added to his dcmiinions. The goyemment of these 
foreign possessions he intrusted to chiefs or relations of his 
own, under the title of Earls, with a feudal dependance on 
his crown ; but their authority was little respected by the 
turbulent and lawless inhabitants. 

Threatened with civil broils and dissensions in his own 
family, he adopted the unwise poUcy of dividing the king* 
dom among his numerous sons, to each of whom he as- 
signed the administration of a province, with the title and 
prerogatives of royalty. This expedient having increased 
rather than diminished the evil, his next resource was to 
abdicate in favour of Erik, which was done with the consent 
of the remaining brothers, eight of whom had then perished 
in battle. Harald suryived this event only three years, and 
died in 934, leaving by his five wives a numerous progeny, 
male and female, from whom genealogists have computed 
the descent of most of the xojai families in Europe.* He 
had the reputation of being a brave and generous prince, 
of a handsome form, robust constitution, and majestic stat- 

formed the resolution of subduing all Norway in consequence of 
B neighbouring chiefs daughter (Ragna or Gida) having refu- 
ted him her hand until he had signalized his prowess as a war- 
rior, and cooquered a realm as extensive as Sweden or Denmark. 
^Torfseus, torn, i., Ub. ix., c. xzxii. ; torn, ii., lib. i. Snorre quotes 
an historical lay, composed on the battle of Hafurs Fiord by 
Thorbiom Homklofl, one of Harald's Icelandic skalds, which 
has been translated by the Hon. W. Herbert : 

Loud in Harfur's echoing bay. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray, &c. 

♦ These genealogies have been proved by carefolly-arranged 
tables in a work by M. Von Kronigsward, entitled *♦ Harald 
Harfager Affkomlinger pa EuropesThroner," lately published at 
Stockholm. 

I.-L 
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ora Iceland and the Faroe Isles were discorered and 
colonized during his reign, and Normandy was conquered 
by daring adventurers under the celebrated Rolf Gaunger 
(afterward Duke Hollo), who had fled to avoid death oi 
servitude under his rigorous administration. 

Though a barbarian, Harald possessed the lofty spirit of 
that heroic age, and even aspired to civilize and legislate. 
His own interest, combined with motives of policy, induced 
him to adopt measures for the entire suppression of private 
feuds, of marauding expeditions by land, and piracy on 
the seas. The strandkugy- or impressment of provisions, 
which the depredators were in the pi^tice of exercising, 
by seizing the cattle of the unprotected peasantry, he pro- 
hibited under the severest penalties. These he found to 
be the greatest obstacles to social order and improvement, 
and, at the same time, the principal means of keeping aliVb 
the embers of insubordination and resistance to his au- 
thority.* 

It has been supposed that his conduct in these beneficial 
arrangements was in some degree influenced by the exam- 
ple of the English king Athelstane, who had visited Nor- 
way in his youth. An intercourse of friendship and cour- 
tesy is said to have commenced between them at that early 
period, in virtue of which Harald sent his son Hakon to be 
educated at the Anglo-Saxon court, with a present of a 
magnificent ship, the sails of which were purple and the 
beak gold ; the whole deck being surrounded with shields, 
gilt in the inside, and curiously ornamented. Athelstane 
gave his pupil in return a sword with a golden hilt and a 
blade of wonderful temper, which he kept till the day of his 
death. Besides studying the manners of the nation, the 
young prince was converted to the Christian faith, and re- 
ceived the ordinance of baptism, an event which afterward 
gave occasion to the first planting of the seeds of the Gtos- 
pel in his native land.t 

* Heimskringia, Haralds Saga ens Harfagra, c. vi., xx., xxi., 
xxiv. Torfsus, com. ii., lib. i., c. xxxvi.-zxxix. 

t Turner, Hist Anglo-Sax., vol. iii., p. 87. TorfjBBUs, torn, ii., 
lib. i. ut sup. Snorre's narrative of Haraid*8 intercourse with 
Athelstane differs from that ^iven above (Saga ens Harfagrn, 
c xli., xliii ), but the account given by the old Norwegian chroni 
cler Thiodrek seems must credible, viz., that Hakeil was sent i 
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Erik, after spending his yoath as a seaproTer, had been 
•leyateid W the throne before his father's death ; but the 
rest of his Drothers, who claimed an equal title to the sov- 
ereignty, refused to acknowledge his supremacy, or pay 
their annual tribute to the crown. The seeds of internal 
dissension thus planted, soon ripened into acts of cruelty 
and bloodshed. In the domestic strife that ensued, several 
of the refractoiy princes were put to death by him, and 
benee the name of Blodaexe, or Bloody-axe, was entailed 
on the relentless fratricide. Weary of the oppressions un- 
der which they had groaned for several years, the people 
At length shook off the yoke of the sanguinary tyrant, and 
unanimously called Hakon to the throne, who, though edu- 
cated in a foreign land, and in a religion unknown to their 
country, was received with joy as their king and deliverer. 
The principal Jarls, and especially Sigurd, his uncle on the 
mother's side, who had been his godfather when he was 
sprinkled with water after the heathen fashion in his in- 
fancy, espoused his cause. 

Erik, unable to cope with the superior fortunes of his 
younger brother, fled with his adherents to the Orkney 
Isles, where he became a sea-king, and exercised his depre- 
dations on the British shores. Athelstane soon after con- 
ferred upon him the kingdom of Northumbria, then peopled 
with Danes, upon condition that he and his followers should 
abstain from molesting Norway, embrace Christianity, and 
protect the En^ish coasts against the piratical incursions 
of the Northmen. But the habits of this barbarian were 
inveterate ; and, resuming his old practices, with a band 
of his former associates he invaded Northumbria, from 
which he had been expelled by the Anglo-Saxons. Edred, 
son of Edward the Elder, marched an army to oppose him, 
and the contest was finally decided in a great battle, wherein 
Erik, with five other sea-kings, was slain. Notwithstand- 
ing the alleged conversion of this prince, he is represented 
in one of the last strains of the heathen skalds as invited 
to take his seat among the kings and heroes deemed wor- 
thy to inherit the joys of Valhalla.* 

Fngland to be taught the manners of the nation.— Theodor., Da 
Reg. Vetast. Norvag., c. ii, p. 7. 

* Heimakringla, Saga Hakonar Goda, c. i.-xiv. Schoening, 
Norg. Rig. Hill., torn. ii„ p. 270-301. Tamer, Hltt. Anglo-Sax. 
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ReUeved ih>m the apprehension of foreign inrasion, the 
first care of Hakon was to suppress the robbers and pirates 
that infested his kingdom. The Danes he also chastised 
for certain depredations they had committed ; and to re- 
taliate their injuries, he made an incursion into Zealand, 
where, without meeting opposition, he collected immense 
Spoil, and obliged many of the inhabitants to ransom their 
lives by paying heavy pecuniary fines. Seeing peace re- 
established within his dominions, his subjects happy, aynd 
his revenue flourishing, he next turned his attention to the 
framing of salutary laws, and the substitution of the faith 
in which he had been educated for the superstitious rites 
of paganism. On his return from the court of Athelstane, 
he had brought with him some Christian priests, and open- 
ly announced his resolution to protect and encourage them 
in their missionary labours. A national assembly of thcf 
people was convened at Trondheim, in which he stood up 
and declared his will and desire that all present, ** rich as 
well as poor, noble, peasant, and serf, young and old, man 
and woman, should be baptized, and believe in one true 
God, the Son of Mary (laying aside the vain worship of the 
heathen deities), fast every Friday, and rest every seventh 
day." To this proposition none were inclined to listen ; 
murmurs arose against it from all parties, when Asbiom, a 
rich and popular landholder, addressed the sovereign in a 
strain of firm remonstrance, expressing surprise and regret 
that he, who had been the restorer of their lost freedom, 
should endeavour to fasten on them a new and more in* 
tolerable yoke of slavery. " As to what thou now wouldst 
require of us, and insist upon with siich obstinate zeal, as 
if thou wouldst constrain us by violence, know, O king ! 
that we are resolved to abandon thee and choose another 
sovereign, who will sufifer us peaceably to enjoy our liber- 
ties, and that religion which is dear to our hearts." 

The sentiments of the people found utterance in the 
voice of the speaker, and they manifested their approbation 
with tumultuous applause. When silence was restored, 
Sigurd Jarl stood forth and explained to the multitude that 

vol. iii., chap. vii. The elegy called Erik's Drapa was probably 
chanted at his funeral obsequies. — Wheaton, Hist, of Northman, 
shap. ziii., p. 272. 
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It was not the wish or intention of the king to compel 
them to change their religion, or to dissolve the bonds that 
united them in friendship and affection. To ascertain the 
sincerity of this declaration, the* assembly expressed theii 
mianimous desire that Hakon should offer for them the 
usual solemn sacrifices, or Yule-feasts, for peace and for 
fruitful seasons, as had been the custom of his forefathers. 
Perceiving the danger of urging the matter farther, Sigurd 
advised the king to forego his purpose in the mean time, 
and the convention quietly dispersed. But on the approach 
of Christmas, agitation recommenced with greater violence, 
and the people renewed their demand that the king should 
either preside at the yearly festival, after the ancient man- 
ner, or abdicate the throne. The wary Jarl endeavoured 
to assuage their angry passions, and promiseil that the 
feast, wluch always took place aiter the sacrifice, should 
be honoured with the royal presence. This pledge was 
faithfully kept ; when Sigurd, in virtue of his pontifical 
ofi&ce, the duties of which he perfonned in the palace, took 
the drinking-horn, and having consecrated it to Odin, offered 
it to the Mng. This seemed the critical moment when 
H^on must openly proclaim his choice between the Pagan 
and the Christian religion. He attempted to evade the 
<UiBculty by consecrating the horn anew with the sign of 
the cross before applying it to his lips ; but this movement 
was observed by the people, who ^ve vent to their feel- 
ings in terms of strong indignation, until their wrath was 
again pacified by the assurance of Sigurd that they had 
entirely mistaken the nature of the offensive emblem, which 
was not the sign of the cross, but of the mallet ; so that the 
sacred liquor had in reality been dedicated to Thor, according 
to the ceremonies of the national faith. With this ingenious 
explanation the multitude were satisfied, and the Jarl ob- 
tained the reputation of being " the wisest man in Norway." 
Notwithstanding this prudence and moderation in avoid 
ing a collision between two hostile factions, a secret con 
spiracy was soon afterward formed among eight of the 
most distinguished pontiff-chiefs against the king and his 
religious innovations. The destruction of the Christian 
edifices, which he had built in the northern provinces, was 
their first object ; their nert was to compel him to renounce 
entirelv and forever the form of worship he was so anxious 
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to introduce. Four of the confederates repaired to the dui- 
irict of Maere, which had a famous temple dedicated to 
I'hor, and having burned the churches to the ground, they 
slew the Anglo-Saxon priests whom Hakon had brought 
from England. The king himself, having arrived in the 
same place to attend the great festival that was about to 
be celebrated, was menac^ with personal violence by the 
congregated crowd, at the instigation- of the conspirators, 
who had determined that he should sacrifice, without eva- 
sion or reserve, to the ancient deities of the nation. He 
sistance was impossible, his train of courtiers being to<> 
smaU to offer opposition. Yielding to the entreaties anc* 
advice of his friendly counsellor Sigurd, he at length con- 
yiented to humour the idolatrous prejudices of his subjects 
by eating the hver of a horse which had been sacrificed, 
and afterward emptying three drinking-horns successively, 
consecrated to Odin, Thor, and Bragi, without violating 
the heathen rites as he had formerly done, by substituting 
the Christian symbol.* But, instead of abandoning his 
favourite project, this constrained apostacy only inflamed 
his resentment against his superstitious countrymen, and 
set him on devising means to punish what*he deemed an 
insolent act of rebelUon against his authority. 

The threatening storm of civil and religious war was 
now suspended over the kingdom; but, fortunately for 
Uakon, the gathering clouds were dissipated by the news 
of the arrival of the sons of Erik by his queen Gunhilda 
on the coast, with a powerful armament, which Harald, 
king of Denmark, had equipped to aid them in recovering 
the crovm of Norway. Intestine feuds were forgotten in 
the conmion danger, and all parties, even the confederated 
chiefs, united in defence of their native land and their na- 
tional Uberties. The Norwegian fleet obtained a signal 
victory over that of the exiled princes, who escaped to 
their former refuge at the Danish court. 

* The eating of horseflesh was used by the old Scandinavians 
at their reUgious festivals, and hence considered a proof of pa- 
ganism. The practice was afterward punished by Saint. Olaf 
with death or mutilation ; and the insurrection which drove him 
from the throne was partly occasioned by his cruelties towards 
those who were accused or suspected of using this food, and, 
consequently, of having rebptfod mto heathenism. The Iceland 
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After repelling this invasion, he revived, witli new sanc- 
tions, the ancient law by which the whole territory of the 
state was divided mto a certain number of maritime dis- 
tricts, called skip-reidoTf which extended into the country 
as far up the rivers as the salmon ascended. Each of 
these was bound to furnish a certain number of vessels and 
men for the common defence \ and, to give effect to this 
ordinance, stations were appointed on the principal mount- 
ains and heights along the coast, so that, on the approach 
of an enemy, the alann could speedily be convened from 
the northern point of Helgeland (now included in Norr- 
land) to the Naze. 

Notwithstanding these wise precautions and the devoted 
attachment of his countrymen, Hakon at last fell a victim 
to the insatiable ambition of Gunhilda and her sons, who 
made a second attempt on the crown, with the assistance 
of a fleet from Denmark. The king, who happened to be 
in a remote part of the country, was taken by surprise be- 
fore he could collect his forces, and mortally wounded in 
the first assault of the enemy. Before his death he sent 
messengers to his brother's sons, declaring them his suc- 
cessors in the kingdom, as he h£id no children except one 
daughter named Thora, and entreating them to spare his 
relations. He expressed his desire, in the event of sur- 
viving, to leave his dominions, and retire to a Christian 
land, where he might expiate his sins and confirm his faith. 
When his friends inquired if he would not be sent to Eng- 
land for interment according to the rites of that Church, he 
repUed, " As a heathen have I lived, as a heathen, and not 
as a Christian, must I be buried." His untimely fate was 
deeply and universally lamented ; and the epithet of the 
Good, by which lis contemporaries designated him, has 
been confirmed b; the judgment of a milder and more en- 
Ughtened age. Jiis memory was celebrated in the songs 
of the skal^, and especially in a lay called the Hakonar- 
mal, composed by the celebrated poet Eyvind Skaldaspiller, 
where the two nymphs of war, Skogul and Gondul, con- 
duct the pious king in triumph into the heaven of Odin, 

ers refused to adopt Christianity unless Saint Olaf allowed them 
to use horseflesh as formerly. — Laing's Residence in Norway 
p. 316. 
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there *'to quaff ale with the gods in the happy society of 
heroes."* 

The sceptre of Norway now fell into the hands of Harald 
II., called Graafeld or Gray-Mantle, the d^dest son of Erik 
and Gunhilda. This prince bore the name of his fair-hair- 
ed grandfather, who Ind himself sprinkled him with water 
at his birth (AD. 930), after the heathen manner. He was 
educated at the Danish court, and, having become a sea- 
royer at an early age, he signalized his prowess in the Bal- 
tic by various piratical exploits, which were recorded by 
the skald Glum Geirison in an ode dedicated to his praise. 
His sovereignty as a king was merely nominal ; for such 
was the loosely-compacted structure of society in that bar- 
barous age and countiy, that not only was the regal au- 
thority shared with him by his brothers, but two other 
chieftains ruled with irresponsible power over their respect- 
ive local districts. Tryggve and Gudrod, grandsons of 
Harald Haarfager, held separate governments ; the former 
the prefecture of Vika or Vigen, the latter that of Westfold. 

From elements so discordant it was hardly to be expect- 
ed that union or harmony could be produced ; accordingly, 
as a first step towards securing the entire monarchy of 
Norway in her own family, the ambitious Gunhilda insti- 
gated her sons to murder the aged Sigurd Jarl, who still 
retained an independent jurisdiction over the province of 
Trondheim. Tiyggve and Gudrod were the next victims 
to the intriguing widow of Erik ; they were both assassina- 
ted, and their families compelled to seek refuge in Swenlen. 
The attachment of the inhabitants of Tron&eim to their 
late governor, and their election of his son Hakon Jarl to 
succeed him, mvolved the distracted kingdom in a civil 
war ; and, after many bloody conflicts between the rival 
princes, a perpetual truce was at last concluded, by the 
terms of which Hakon was to rule over the territories pos- 
sessed by Ms father, while the remaining dominions were 
to continue under the sovereignty of the brother kings.t 

* Heimskringla, Saga HakonorGoda,c.zvii.-xzxiiL Schoe- 
ning, Norg. Reg. Hist., torn, ii., p. 248, 370, 401, 408. Munter, 
Kirchengeschichte, torn, i., p. 439-456. TorfaBas, torn, iii., lih 
v., c. vii.-xii. 

t TorfBBus, torn, ii., lib. vi., c. i.-xv. Schoening, Norg. Reg. 
Hist., torn, iii., p. 4-12. 
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lliis treaty of partition was soon broken, and the eom- 
petitors for power once more appealed to the sword. Ha 
raid Graafeld perished in a plot contrived by Hakon, who, 
in his turn, sought the aid of Harald Blaatand ; but the 
Danish moi^arch, instead of an auxiliaiy, was hailed as a 
deliverer by the Norwegians, weary of internal dissension 
and domestic tyranny. Gunhilda fled with her two survi* 
ving sons, Gudrod and Regnford, to the Orkney Islands, 
where she ended her days by a violent death, leaving be- 
hind her the character of a haughty, cruel, and insidious 
woman, and the proud title of Mother of Kings. Harald 
invested the Jarl with the viceroyalty of seven provinces, 
upon condition that, as his vassal, he should pay a yearly 
tribute of sixty falcons and fifty marks of gold. The rest 
of the kingdom he divided between his own son Svend and 
Harald Graenske, son of Gudrod, reserving to himself the 
paramount sovereignty of all Norway. 

The ambitious Hakon soon manifested a disposition to 
assert his independence. He exacted a tribute from the 
colonies in the Scottish isles, and endeavoured by every 
art of popi:darity to extend his influence at home. But he 
was not yet prepared to throw off his allegiance ; and, to 
cover his designs, he did not hesitate to obey the call of 
his Uege lord, when siunmoned to his assistance against 
the invasion with which Denmark was threatened by the 
Emperor Otho HI. After an obstinate battle with the im- 
perial army at the famous rampart of the Dannewerke, 
peace was concluded with Harald, in terms of which Ha- 
kon and his followers were constrained to submit to the 
ceremony of baptism, and to receive on board his fleet a 
company of priests as missionaries for the conversion of 
his countrymen. But the crafty Jarl, taking advantage of 
a favourable wind to escape through the Sound, set the 
monks on shore, and steered to the coast of Gothland, 
where he landed, and offered sacrifice to the gods as a pro- 
pitiation for his apostacy. The flight of two ravens, the 
birds of Odin, which passed at the moment, was interpret- 
ed by him as a favourable omen. Accordingly, having 
burned his ships, and pursuing his way through Sweden, 
which he laid waste with fire and sword, he reached Nor- 
way in the hope of surprising the Danish squadron, which 
had been despatched with an additional supply of mission 
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■lies ; bat, on adYancing to the port, he discovered thai 
the fleet had departed in safety. 

The two princes now became implacable enemies. Ha- 
Kon refused to pay the stipulated tribute, and declared him- 
self independent, but without assuming the regal title. A 
rebellion of the Danes, in which their kmg was' slain, might 
have relieved him from a formidable antagonist, had not 
Svend, who succeeded to the throne, inherited his father's 
resentment against the Norwegians, whom he attacked 
with a numerous squadron. The invaders, however, were 
entirely routed in the Bay of Bergen, those who escaped 
the sword having perished in the waves.* The victorious 
Jarl was soon afterward dehvercd, by the death of Harald 
Graenske, from the only remaining competitor for the sov- 
ereignty. 

The reign of this prince was distinguished by the resto- 
ration and triumph of the heathen superstitions ; he was 
himself a zealous votary of the national deities, and by his 
command the pagan temples were rebuilt, and the accusr 
tomed sacrifices renewed. The country had been afllicted 
with a desolating famine, but pea(^ and plenty returned 
under his administration, which the grateful people did not 
Mi to attribute to the favour of the gods, appeased by the 
revival of their ancient worship. They even conferred 
upon their king the title of the Good, an appellation which 
he forfeited by his subsequent conduct His court displayed 
a style of rude and barbaric grandeur ; but he excited the 
general indignation of his countrymen by the unrestrained 
gratification of his licentious passions, which he did not 
scruple to indulge at the expense of the honour of their 
wives and daughters. This last indignity, to which even 
a people bom to servitude will not submit with patience, 
at length roused the Norwegians to take arms against the 
tyrant, who was compelled to seek in flight a refuge from 
their vengeance.! 

* The Danish expedition was commanded by SigvaM Jarl, 
chief of the Jomsvikmgr ; and their defeat is ascribed to Hakon^s 
having sacrificed bis son to the family goddess Tborgerda Hor- 
gabrud, whom he consulted during one of the pauses of the bat* 
tie, and who would promise him victory on no other terms.— 
iomsvikinga Saga, ap. Muller, torn, iii., p. 73-94. 

i Heimskringla, 8aga af Olafi Tryggva Syni c. xvi., xzviji^ 
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The final catastrophe of his eventful life is closely hnked 
with the romantic story of Olaf Tryggvason, his next sue- 
cessor on the throne. Tryggve, the father of this prince, 
having been cut olT, as already mentioned, by the artifices 
of Gmihilda, Astridia his widow, then pregnant, fled to a 
small sequestered island in a lake on the western coast of 
Norway, where Olaf was bom, and received the name of 
his grandfather, one of the sons of Harald Haarfager. After 
wandering some time in poverty and disguise, Astnda 
found an asjium in the hall of the aged Hakon, a Swedish 
Jarl ; but the vengeance of Gunhilda, who pursued her in 
every retreat, induced her to seek a more distant conceal- 
ment in Russia, where her brother Sigurd had risen to 
great distinction. The fugitives were captured by the 
Esthonian pirates, among whom Olaf had Uved six years 
as a slave, until he was discovered and ransomed by his 
uncle, while collecting the tribute due to the Russian crown, 
and carrried to the court of Vladimir at Novgorod, where 
he resided nine years. Here he distinguish^ himself by 
his proficiency in all manly exercises, as they were prac- 
tised in that age and country ; and, being remarkable for 
beauty as well as strength and courage, he won the affec- 
tions of the queen, and incurred the hatred of the courtiers, 
who beheld with jealousy the rising power of a foreign ad- 
Venturer. 

Having procured a small fleet of Russian pirates, he 
quitted the service of Vladimir, and at the age of nineteen 
became a sea-rover in the Baltic. In one of his excursions, 
being driven into a port in Vendland (Pomerania), he es 
poui^ Geira, daughter of Burisleif, prince of that country, 
and with him joined the final expedition of the Emperor 
Otho against Denmark; after which, returning with his 
father-in-law, he resided under his roof until the death of 
his wife, when he resumed the habits of a freebooter. Foi 
a considerable time he cruised on the coasts of Scotland, 
England, Ireland, and France ; the Hebrides, the Isle of 
Man, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Wales, all suffered 
from his depredations. He entered the Thames, and, al- 
though repelled in his attack upon London, his forbearance 

l.-lvi. Monter, Kirchengetcbichte, torn, i., p. 456-631. Tor 
fsus, torn, ii., lib. vii., c. ii.-xii. ; lib viii., c. xviii. 
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was purchased with a heavy tribute and rich presents ; in 
return for which, he solemnly promised never more to in- 
vade the country. On arriving at the Scilly Islands, he 
was converted to Christianity by a solitaiy monk or her- 
mit, who had won his esteem in the character of a. prophet ; 
but it is probable he had before acquired some notion of that 
religion, as it was understood and practised in those bar- 
barous times in Russia ; and both the English and Norman 
chronicles assure us that he was solemnly baptized in Lon- 
don, while residing at the court of Ethelred, and afterward 
at Rouen. Perhaps, like most of the Northern adventurers 
in those days, he might not be unwilling to give repeated 
proofs, in different countries and at separate times, of his 
determination to renounce the errors of paganism, and 
adopt a faith which had then established its^ in almost 
every kingdom of Europe. During his stay in England 
he married Gyda, the widow of a powerful nobleman, and 
sister to a Norman prince who reigned in Dublin.* 

The fame of Olaf 's distant exploits rea. bed the ear of 
Hakon in Norway at the time when his indignant subjects 
were preparing to release their country from the yoke of 
the tjrrant. Hearing with dismay that there was a youth- 
ful hero of the race of Haarfager still surviving, who might 
challenge his claim to the sceptre, he despatched one of his 
subtlest agents, Thorer Klack, to Dublin, to discover and* 
circumvent his rival by some plausible stratagem. This 
artful emissary, who had visited Ireland both as a merchant 
and a sea-rover, represented himself to daf as one of the 

* Heimskringla, Saga af Olafi Tryggva Syni, c. i.>vii., xzi., 
zxTi., xxz., xxxii, li., Ivi. Torfaeus, torn. Ji., lib. vi., c. vii., 
lib. viii., c. xix.-xxxii. Very little sincerity appears to have ac 
companied the conversions of some of these Scandinavian pirates. 
On one occasion, as we learn from a monkish chronicler of the 
times, so many Normans presented themselves to be baptized 
that there was not time to prepare-a sufficient number of white 
robes, such as were worn by tne neophytes ; they were conse 
fluently obliged to use such coarse garments as could be found 
in the emergency. A chieftain who presented himself to receive 
the holy rite. e.xclaimed as they offered him such a dress, ** This 
is the twentieth time I have been baptized, and I have always 
received a fine white robe ; such a sack is more fit for a baa* 
hind than for a warrior like me.'' — Wheaton, Hist, of NOrthiiMBt 
p. 177. 
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Victims of Hakon's craelty, and described his ocHiutiymen 
as ready to receive the descendant of the renowned Harald 
with open arms, as their deliverer from a tyranny which 
had become insupportable. Encouraged by these solicita^ 
tions, the confiding prince set sail for Norway, accompanied 
by his pretended friend, and on their arrival they discovered 
that the greater part of the chiefs and the people were in 
arms against their king. 

Thorer was confounded on peitoeiving that hid deceitful 
message had actually been realized during his absence. 
His first anxiety was to communicate with Hakon, but this 
was rendered impossible, as the tyrant had fled before the 
rising storm to a distant part of the kingdom, and sought 
refuge with a woman of illustrious birth named Thora, who 
had been one of his concubines, and who provided him 
with a secret grotto, where he remained concealed from 
his enemies. Returning to the fleet, the disappointed mis- 
creant resolved on a second act of treachery to accomplish 
his object, by advising Olaf to land and take advantage of 
the popular excitement. His intention, however; was to 
betray the young prince, and thus consummate his villany 
by adding to it the cnrae of murder ; but the design was 
revealed, and frustrated by the death of the traitor: 

Meantime the insurrection had become general. Hakon, 
who had contrived to elude the search of his enemies by 
lying concealed in a subterranean excavation, over which 
was spread a dunghill, with a herd of swine feeding, upon 
it, was at length assassinated by one of his domestics 
named Kark, the only companion of his dreary abode. 
Tidings of this catastrophe were brought to Olaf, who com-, 
manded the faithless edave to be instantly put to death foi 
having basely shun his master. The licentious condnct of 
this prince left a stigma on his memory, and obliterated the 
good opmion which his subjects formed of him at an ear- 
Oer period of his reign ; while the triumph of the adverse 
party and the ascendency of the new religion confirmed 
the epithet of Bad, which the indignant people finally asso< 
ciated with his detested name. 

The Norwegians immediately elected Olaf Tryggvason 
to fill the vacant throne. The first measure undertaken 
by the youthful monarch was the establishment of Chr's- 
^lanity in his new dominions; but the arguments to which 
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he had recourse were far from being in accordance with 
the peaceful spirit of that faith which he was so eagor to 
propagate. Submitting his conscience to the keeping oi 
Sigurd, probably a converted heathen, who was wholly un- 
scrupulous as to the means to be employed, he marched 
through the country, accompanied by his Berseerker, or mill- 
taiy champions, and the priests whom he had brought from 
England. Honours and rewards were proffered to those 
who would willingly receive the rite of baptism ; the su^ 
perstitious fears of the vulgar were alarmed with pre- 
tended visions and miracles, while the contumacious were 
menaced with cruel and bloody vengeance. The first con- 
verts were the king's immediate dependants and relations. 
Among these were Erling, who espoused his sister; a 
wealthy merchant, named I/klin, married to the widowed 
Astrida, whom he had discovered and purchased in a slave- 
market in Esthonia, and who now beheld in her banished 
child the powerful sovereign of Norway. 

In the southern districts the people were induced, with- 
out much difficcdty, to accept the new rdigion in their na- 
tional assemblies ; but in the northern provinces, the influ- 
ence of ancient prejudice obstinately resisted the united 
force of threats and persuasions. Several of the recusant 
chiefs were fined or exiled, while others were mutilated of 
their limbs,- or exposed to an ignominious death, as a pun- 
ishment for the crime of idolatry. The pagan temples 
were laid in ashes, and the idols everywhere destroyed by 
the furious zeal of Olaf, whose courage was as much sig- 
nalized in this crujsade as it had ever been in any of the 
most daring adventures of his romantic life. 

A provincial assembly was summoned at Frosta, in Trond- 
heim, where the king proposed the abolition of the heathen 
worship ; but the indignation of the audience, who drew 
their swords as their only reply to the insulting proposition, 
obliged him to adjourn the convention to the Isle of Maere, 
the metropolis of the national superstition, and the chosen 
residence of Thor, the tutelary deity of the kingdom. There 
the two parties encountered each other in theological com- 
bat ; and in the heat of debate between the grand pontiff 
and his royal antagonist, certain expressions were used by 
the former derogatory to the Chriatian name, which so in- 
flamed the religions ire of Olaf that he struck with his 
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ponderdos mallet the statue of Thor, which tumUed to the 
groand amid the crash of gold and silver ornaments. This 
was the signal for a general onset ; the Bersserker flew 
to arms, hurled the rest of the diyinities from their pedes- 
tals, and commenced an assault upon the idolaters, in which 
their sacerdotal chief Jamskegg was slain. To allay the 
tumult and settle all disputes by one decisiye argument, 
the kh&g offered the people the choice of a baptism or a 
pitched battle ; but the latter, deprived of their champion, 
and disheartened by the overthrow of their favourite idol, 
preferred the resolution of becoming proselytes to another 
religion instead of martyrs to their own. 

To atone for the slaughter of Jamskegg, Olaf consented 
to espouse his daughter Gudruna. Their nuptials were 
celebrated, but the husband found it necessary to separate 
from her next day, because she had attempted to assassi- 
nate him in the night. Under the impulse of this blind in- 
discriminate zeal, it is not surprising that treachery should 
have been joined to cruelty as one of the instruments of 
conversion. Among other victims thus sacrificed was £y- 
vind Kelida, a descendant of Harald Haarfager, and chief 
of a fraternity of magicians (perhaps adherents to the Fin- 
nish or Anti-Odinian worship), who, with his associates, 
were invited to a festival at Tonsberg, and, on refusing to 
abjure their superstitious practices, the house in which they 
were assembled was set on fire, and all within were con- 
sumed in the flames. Their chief alone made his escape. 
Hit he was afterward retaken, and exposed to perish in the 
vaves, being chained to a low rock in the sea. 

It was impossible that a belief, thus enforced by violence 
and torture, could be sincere ; and, accordingly, many of the 
pretended converts relapsed to heathenism, and withdrew 
into the inaccessible fastnesses of the Norwegian Alps, 
where they continued to adore in peace and solitude the 
gods of their fathers. Even to the present day, in those 
remote glens and mountains, vestiges of this primitive faith 
still linger in a thousand different forms of fantastic super 
stition, peopling the woods and waters, the rocks and caves, 
with good and evil genii : fairies, elves, and demons, who 
frequent rivers and forests, and inhabit the mines and sub- 
terranean regions of the earth. 

Th« fame of Olaf had now spread over all the countries 
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of the North, and when he demanded the fair hand of S^ 
grid the Proud, a Swedish princess who had rejected with 
disdain many a suiter of princely birth, his overtures were 
favourably received. A treaty of marriage was on the eve 
of being concluded, when it was broken ^on the point ol 
religion ; the king insisting upon a renunciation of the errors 
of idolatry, while the haughty bride scouted the proposal 
with contempt. The match was as scornfully declined on 
the part of the royal lover, who declared, in the most uncour- 
teous terms, " that he would never consent to live with an 
old heathen hag." To crown the insult, he struck his obsti- 
nate mistress with his glove, who, in her turn, predicted that 
this unmannerly outrage should cost him his throne and 
his life. Sigrid became the wife of Svend, king of Den- 
mark, and through her machinations the vindictive proph- 
ecy was soon fulfilled. 

This nionarch had a sister named Thyra, married to 
Burisleif, the same Vend prince whose daughter Olaf had 
formerly espoused. Being dissatisfied with her husband, 
and not daring to return to her native country, she sought 
a refuge in Norway, where she was immediately honoured 
with the hand of the sovereign, in violation of the most sa- 
cred precepts of that religion which he had laboured to in- 
culcate on others with fire and sword. This conduct fur- 
nished a brand to kindle the train already laid by jealousy 
and insulted pride. A pretext for open hostilities was op- 
portunely afforded by the expedition which the Norwegian 
king had despatched to Pomerania, to recover the dowry 
and other property left by his queen in that country. As 
the fleet was equipped, and had passed without asking the 
consent of Svend through the seas over which Denmark^ 
even at that early age, claimed a sort of feudal jurisdiction, 
the enemies of Olaf were thus supplied with an ostensible 
cause of war, which his own imprudence seemed to justify. 
In the confederacy against him, Sigrid employed the agency 
of the piratical chief of Jomsborg, Sigvald Jarl, who con- 
trived, by his intrigues and misrepresentations, to engage 
in the quarrel both the King of Sweden and the exiled Erik 
(son of Hakon Jarl), who sojourned at that court, and was 
easily persuaded to join an enterprise which encouraged 
the hqpe of regaining his patrimonial dominions. 

While the three Edlied nrinces were maturing their ar- 
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rangementSy and had actually put to sea, fhe suspicions of 
Olaf were lulled to sleep by the artful protestations of the 
treacherous Sigvald, who even carried his perfidy so far 
as to offer him the aid of his own valiant band in case of 
sudden attack; and having undertaken to pilot the fleet 
back to Norway, through &e passages between the small 
islands scattered along the southern coasts of the Baltic, 
he basely conducted the whole squadron into the midst of 
the enemy, who lay concealed near the present city of 
Stralsund. Perceiving their danger, the king's friends ad- 
vised him to retreat, or to form a junction with the main 
division, which had already reached the open sea, and 
which composed the greater part of his eflfective force ; but 
he indignantly rejected their counsel, declaring that he had 
never yet turned his back upon the foe, and should scorn 
to save his life by flight. 

The royal ship, called the Long Serpent, led the van, the 
largest and finest vessel that had ever been seen in the 
North, from which the courageous monarch could observe 
and direct every movement of the battle. The contest 
was too unequal to be long maintained by Olaf, who was 
surrounded with overwhelming numbers ; and in a short 
time he beheld the huge Serpent, which lay like a floating 
oastleon the waters, boarded by £rik, with the assistance 
of tall trees leaned against it, tl^ lower ends of which rest- 
lid' on the deck of his own vessel Twice had Einar, one 
of the king's most expert archers, aimed his well-directoi 
shafts at the son of Hakon ; a thhrd arrow would probably 
have turned the fortune of the day, had not the string been 
snapped asunder by a broad-pointed missile, a fatal omen 
that Norway had parted from the hands of its master. 
Covered with wounds, and deprived of the greater part of 
his gallant Berserker,^ who had nobly fall^ around him, 
Olaf at length threw himself into the waves, and perished 
with the remainder of his faithful champions. 

The romantic incidents in the checkered life of this war 
bie prince have perhaps too much alloy in their composi- 
tion to abide the scrupulous test of history. It was a tra^ 
dition long cherished by his countrymen, that, like the fa- 
mous Don Sebastian of Portugal, he disappeared in the 
midst of battle, and never returned to his own country. 
But, according to the legend of his biographers, Gunnlaug 
T.— M 
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and Oddur, he saved his life by swimming, procecdtd in 
the disguise of a pahner to Rome, and afterward to the 
Holy Land, where he became an anchorite, and was said 
to be still Uving in the reign of Magnus, his fourth success- 
or on the throne of Norway.* The Northern chronicles 
represent him as the most distinguished hero of his times. 
In bodily strength and agility he surpassed all his contem- 
poraries ; he could climb the steepest rocks, and walk along 
the oar when the ship was impelled by the rowers; he 
osed both hands with equal dexterity, and would amuse 
himself with twirling three sharp swords in the air at once, 
catching each in its turn by the hilt. His taste for the lib- 
eral and useful arts had been improved by his widely-ex 
tended travels both in the East and West. He was a mu- 
nificent patron of the skalds, although it might be supposed 
that their connexion with the ancient heathen faith would 
have excited his prejudice against them. He greatly en- 
couraged the art of ship-building ; and the advantages of 
commerce and civilization, wluch he witnessed in his 
youth in foreign countries, induced him to become the 
founder of a city at the mouth of the river Nid, called, 
from its position, Nidaros, and afterward Trondheim, from 
the name of the province of which it is still the capital, 
to serve as a depdt or granary for t]iat part of the kingdom 
so often exposed to the scourge of famine. 

On the death or disappearance of Olaf, his dominions be- 
came the spoil of the confederated victors. The kings of 
Denmark and Sweden claimed such portions of territory as 
suited their convenience, leaving the rest to Erik and Svend. 
the sons of Hakon Jarl. The latter princes endeavoured Ut 
obliterate from the minds of their countrymen the recollec 
tion of the violent means which had raised them to powei . 
by exercising it in the mildest and gentlest form ; and, ol 

* Gunnlaug and Oddar, two Icelandic monks of the twelflb 
century, wrote each a separate Saga or Life of Olaf, which were 
used by Snorre Storleson, among other original materials, in tlie 
compilation of this part of the Heimskriogla, c. Izvi., zcii., xciv.. 
xcT., cli., czzxi.— Torfsus, tom. ii., lib. viii., c. xix.-zxxvi. ; lib. 
ix., c. i.-xli.x. The different relations tending to corroborate the 
account of Olaf 's escape by swimming, are carefully collected in 
Olaf 's Tryg^asonar Saga, recently published by the Society 
of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen. 
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though professing Christianity themselves, they wisely refth 
sed to prosecute the adherents of the ancient national faith.* 
The Danish monarch Knut, or Canute the Great, was too 
much occupied in subduing, England, and securing the du- 
bious inheritance of a foreign crown, to turn his attention 
for a time to Norway ; but so soon as the reduction of tlie 
Anglo-Saxons to a state of tolerable order had allowed liim 
an opportunity of revisiting his native land, he urged his 
pretensions to the sceptre of that kingdom in right of his 
father, who had been instrumental in wresting it from the 
hands of Tiyggyason. 

The Norwegians, however, had previously chosen and 
acknowledged as their sovereign a lineal descendant of 
Haarfager, named Olaf, the son of Harald Grenske. This 
youthfid prince had been educated by Sigurd Syr, chief of 
an upland district, who had espoused his widowed mother. 
In his twelfth year he was intrusted with a piratical expe- 
dition to the British coasts, where he assisted the Anglo- 
Saxons in opposing the Danes ; and at the age of sixteen 
he had been engaged in nine great battles. During two 
years he infested the shores of France and Spain, and sub- 
sequently took advantage of the absence of Erik, son of 
Hakon Jarl, then fighting under the banner of Canute in 
England, to assert his claim to the throne of his ancestors. 
He was joyfully received by his countrymen, and especially 
by the Christian party, to whom he was attached from in- 
fancy, having been baptized in his third year. But his zeal, 
like that of J^s godfather, Olaf Tryggvason, led him to per- 
secute the refrfustory heathens with fire and sword. Not 
content with burning their temples, and erecting churches 
on their ruins, he marched through the country with armed 
bands, for the purpose of converting his subjects and root* 
ing out the last vestige of pagan superstition. 

While thus occupied in forcibly establishing the new re- 
ligion, Canute landed with a powerful armament at Trond- 
heim, and met with little opposition on the part of his 
rival, now abandoned by the principal chieftains, some of 
whom were disgusted with his severities, while others 
were seduced by the promises and rich presents of the in- 

* Mnnter, Kirchengeschichte, torn, i., p. 497. S.')ga af Olafi 
Tryggya Sjni, c. xhi., Ixxvii. 
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vader. The majority of the people followed the example 
of their leaders, and submitted to the authority of the Dan- 
ish king. Olaf fled, with his infant son Magnus, to the 
Russian court, where he was hospitably received by his 
brother-in-law Jarislaf, a prince of the house of Ruric. 
Here he sojourned during the regency of Hakon, son of 
Erik Jarl, whom Canute had appointed his lieutenant in 
Norway. On the death of the viceroy he returned to 
Sweden, where, obtaining suitable assistance, he made a 
desperate effort to recover the crown ; but he was defeated 
and slain in a battle fought (31st August, 1030) at Stikkle- 
stadt, near the city of Nidaros. His body was discovered 
and secretly buried by one of his faithful adherents, but 
afterward disinterred and conveyed to Trondheim, where 
it was deposited in the magnificent cathedral which rose 
upon the ruins of the temple of Thor. The recollection of 
his cruelties was forgotten, and such was the reverence 
paid to him as a hero and a martyr, that he might almost 
be said to have filled the place of the ancient idols in the 
affections of the nation. Churches and shrines were erect- 
ed in honour of the royal saint, not only in Norway, but in 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, England, and even by his coun- 
trymen at Constantinople.* 

* Knytlinga Saga, c. xvii., p. 179. Heimskringla, Saga af 
Olafi binom Helga (the Saint), c. cxxx.-ccli. Munter, Kirchen- 
geschichte, tom. i., p. 512-514. The date of the battle given in 
the Sagas is 29th June, 1033 ; bat as there was a total eclipse of 
the san, which is said to hare prevented the combatants from 
continuing the fight or the pursuit, the true date is ascertained 
to be as above.— Laing*8 Residence in Norway, p. 80. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

httiitUions, Mtamertt Learning, and Laws of the Anaem 

Scojidinatnans. 

Election of ancient Kings.— Confirmed by the popular Voice. — 
Power and Jurisdiction of the Sovereigns.— Revenues of the 
Crown.— Various Orders of petty Kings.— Exploits of the Vi- 
kingr, or Sea-rovers.— Their Invasion of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland.- Their Discovery of Iceland and Greenland. — 
Their Adventures and Settlements in France, Spain, Italy, 
and Sicily— Causes of these foreign predatory Expeditions.— 
Warlike Character of the Northmen. — Their daring Courage 
and martial Enthusiasm.- Account of the Jomsvikingr, or pi. 
ratical Republic of Jomsborg. — The BersaBrker.— Their mili- 
tary Madness.— The Skiold-meyar,or Virgins of the Shield. — 
Their intrepid Bravery.- State of Society and Learning in the 
North.— The Saga-men.— The Runic Characters.— Their In- 
vention and Uses.- The Skalds.- Laws and Judicial Pro- 
ceedings. — Trial by Battle.-i-Ordeals, or Divine Judgments. — 
The Gula Ting, or Assize-court.— Institutions and Customs 
of the Scandinavians transplanted to other Countries.— Mili. 
tary Resources of the Northern Nations.— Their Weapons and 
Armour.— New Era introduced by Christianity. 

Of the laws, institutions, and government that prevailed 
m the Scandinavian kingdoms during the pagan ages, our 
knowledge is necessarily imperfect. Although the petty 
states, which long maintained a separate independence, 
were dignified with the name of monarchies, we should 
form very erroneous notions of their condition were we to 
attach to them the modem ideas of strength, compactness, 
or unity. The kings who ruled the different provinces and 
districts of the country at that early period were always 
selected from among the descendants of the sacred stock ; 
but the choice was perfectly unrestrained, and regularly 
confirmed by the voice of the people assembled at their lo- 
<jal courts or Lands Ting, and surrounding the rude stone 
on which the new sovrr^iffn was elevated, amid the clash 
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of arms and tho shouts of the multitude.* There, as in all 
barbarous conununities, great respect was paid to birth; 
and the heroic families of illustrious descent maintained an 
extensive influence over the lower orders ; but the popular 
consent, as collected in the national assembly, was essen- 
tial in every measure of common concern. The usual place 
of these meetings in Sweden was at the Maro-stone, near 
Upsala ;t and in Denmark at the Ise Fiord, on the north 

' Ting or Thing signifies, in the ancient language of the North, 
to apeak, and hence a popular assembly, court of justice, or as- 
size. AMhing is a general meeting of that kind ; Alls>henar- 
thing, tne general convocation of chiefs, nobles, or lords. The 
national diet of Norway still retains the name of Stor-thing, or 
great assembly ; its two divisions are, the Lag-thing, or upper 
chamber, and the Odels-thing, or lower. The ancient Scandi- 
navian courts were held in the open air, generally on natural 
hills or artificial tumuli. Their colonies in £ngland and Scot- 
land adopted the same practice, and hence many eminences, 
erroneously supposed to be Roman camps, still retain the name 
of Ting or Ding, such as Dingwall, the I'inwald Hill in Dum 
friesshire, the Tinwald Hill m the isle of Man, Tingvalla in 
Iceland, &c. — Palgrave, vol. i., chap, iii., p. 122 ; chap, iv., p. 
1 39. The king behooved to be inaugurated in each province be- 
fore his sovereign authority could be fully established ; and in 
making this circuit he was said " to ride the road of Erik." — 
Ibid., p. 131. 

t The Morasteen (or stone on the moor) was a circular range 
of stones, which stood in the plain of Mora, about seven English 
miles from Upsala. When Olaus Magnus saw this curious 
monument, it still preserved its pristine appearance, and is de- 
scribed by him as consisting of one huge round stone (lapis 
ingens et rotundus), surrounded by about twelve others of a 
smaller size, with wedge shaped blocks (cuneatis petris), eleva- 
ted a little from the ground.— Joan, et Olai Mag. Hist., lib. 1., 
c. xviiL Scheffer gives a long account of it, and has collected 
everything respecting the very ancient customs to which its 
history relates. — Scheff!, Upsalia Antiqua, p. 339, &c. Mr. Coxe, 
who visited it in 1782, says he found ten stones remaining, the 
largest only six spans long. The ancient inscriptions could 
scarcely be deciphered. Oustavus III. caused a brick building 
to be erected over them for their preservation. — Coxe*8 Travels, 
vol. v., b. vii., c. vi. Voyage au Nord de 1' Europe, par Deux 
Fran<^is, tome ii , p. 295. Relics of this kind may be found 
over all Europe; 4nd the ceremony of elevating kings and 
judges on stones seems to have been practised by the (ireeki 
and Jews.— Clarke's Travels, vol. ix., chap, iv., p. VIP. Saxc 
rrram.. lib. i., p. 5. 
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• 
lide ol Zealand ; at St. Luber's Hill, near Lund in Scania, 
and at Viborg in Jutland. 

All freemen capable of bearing arms were admitted, and 
had of right an equal voice in their deliberations. As rep- 
resentation was unknown, the members attended in person. 
The clergy had not then asserted their claim to a separate 
share of political power ; the boroughs scarcely existed in 
the form of municipal corporations ; nor had the aristocracy 
as yet usurped those privileges which originally belonged to 
the nation. But personal servitude or thraldom (treldom), 
the unhappy fruit of war and piracy, had unfortunately been 
practised from a date far beyond any record or authentic 
tradition. The great social distinction was derived from 
free birth ; all those sprung from a servile condition, even 
though they were emancipated, were entirely excluded from 
the national assemblies. 

The origin of kingly office involved nothing beyond the 
ordinary powers and duties of a military chieftain or leader ; 
and even these prerogatives were checked and limited by 
the popular will ; depending, like those of the ancient Gre- 
cian kings, or the German princes described by Tacitus, 
more upon those personal qualities which attract the admi* 
ration and win the favour of a rude age, than upon any 
fixed or definite rule of policy. Their jurisdiction was far- 
ther abridged, not only by the powerful influence of the in- 
ferior nobility, who sometimes claimed the title and exer- 
cised the functions of royalty, but also by the fierce and 
untractable spirit of the people. The temper of such a na- 
tion might be controlled, but could not be subdued, even by 
the energies of conquerors like Gorm the Old and Harald 
the Fair-haired. 

But the consolidation of the Danish and Norwegian mon- 
archies under those sovereigns, together with the introduc- 
tion of Christianity and the partial cessation of the irregular 
sea-roving expeditions, naturally produced an extensive 
change in the political institutions of the Nortii. The 
crown of Sweden, originally the most despotic in Scandi 
navia, was in those times elective, but the king was vested 
with little more than the ensigns of sovereignty ; he could 
not make war or peace, impose^ taxes, or levy troops with- 
out the consent of the States.- His scanty revenue was 
derived from a trifling poll-tax on the peasants, from mulcts 
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lod forfeitures in criminal cases, and certain small de- 
inesnes about Upsala. As happened in the neighbouring 
kdingdoms, the aristocracy and provincial governors often 
ibrgot their allegiance to the sovereign, usurped the ex^ 
ecutive power, and claimed to be independent of that au<« 
ihority which they were instituted to support. 

In Denmark it was doubtless the establishment of a 
fixed and hereditary succession that enabled Canute the 
Great to accomplish, in the subjugation of England, what 
the irregular efforts of so many private adventurers had in 
vain attempted.* His miUtary expeditions were conducted 
on a scale that implied vast power and resources. The 
royal ascendency, though relaxed under the tamer rule of 
his immediate successors, was maintained with vigour by 
the kings of the middle dynasty ; but in Sweden the yoke 
of aristocratic usurpation was not broken, nor the just 
rights of the crowp restored, until the reign of Gustavus 
Vasa in the leth century. 

Besides the principai kings or sovereigns-paramount, 
there were others of an inferior grade, such as the Sma- 
Konungar, or petty kings ; the Fylke-Konungar, or district 
kings; there were also sea-kings, island-kings, whose 
sway was confined to their insular possessions ; and cape- 
kings, who were pirates lurkmg under the promontories, 
and rallying forth to prey upon the unsuspecting mariner. 
TTie achievements of the Vikingr or pirates were celebrated 
and extended over all Europe.f It is impossible to read 

* Before the time of Svend Haraldson, the Danes, as a nanon, 
had never entertained the idea of conquering England. Their 
own government was too weak and unsettled for such an enter- 
prise. They infested the British coasts merely as freebooters, 
and to find occupation for their restless spirit of adventure. — 
Holberg, torn, i., p. 99. Holinshed, vol. i., p. 702. 

t The Vikingr are often mistaken for the Sskingr or Sea- 
kings. The Icelandic word konungr (Anglo Saxon, cvning ; 
German, koning; Danish, kingen; English, king) is derived 
from kionr (a young man, a hero, a leader) ; the termination 
wigTt corres;K)nding to the Anglo-Saxon affix ingf signifving son 
or descendant ; hence the derivation of Skiold-ungr, Yng-ling, 
Woden-ing, &c., the descendants of Skiotd, Yngve, and Odin. 
The same affix is traced in the old Prankish dynasties of the 
MerovingiaDs, Carlovingians, &c. The old kindly name in the 
North, Hakon or Ha-koor, means literally the high born yHjth. 
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the hiBtory of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries with- 
out observing with surprise the daring exploits of ti^ose 
Northern adventurers, whose ships covered the ocean from 
Greenland to the coasts of Africa and the shores of the 
Hellespont. 

During tlie space of nearly three hundred years after 
tlieir landing in 787, they continued to harass Engird 
until they sot possession of the whole island. From an 
early period they had directed their inroads against Scot- 
land. Their historians allege that the second founder of 
that monarchy received aid from them in recovering his 
dominions, and was even descended from the race of the 
Skioldungs ; an ancient prince of that dynasty, Frode TIL, 
having given his daughter Ulvilda in marriage to Thubar, 
father of Fergus II., who lived at the Danish court when 
driven into exile by the victorious Romans.* For a time 
they ravaged in successive expeditions the whole eastern 
coast from Moray to Berwick, and frequently penetrated 
up the friths to the heart of the kingdom. At the battle of 
Crail in Fife, where they made their appearance (A.D. 874) 
under Humber, and Ubbo brother of Harald Blaatand, they 
defeated and slew Constantino II. ; but they were after- 
ward routed by Indulfus (961) near Cullen, and again on 
the plain of Luncarty by Kenneth III., when they had 
spread their devastations through all Angus from the £sk 
to the Tay. In the reign of Malcolm II., Olaf Tryggvason 
of Norway, with a numerous band of adventurers, overran 
the country from Inverness to Montrose, seized the castles 
of Nairn, Elgin, and Forres, " murdering wherever they 
went, and carrying off everything sacr^ and profane." 
They were at len^ defeated, first at Mortlach, in Banff' 
shire, where Danish monuments still remain, and again in 
two divisions at Brechin and Panbride. Svend Haraldson 
immediately despatched his son Canute with a new levy, 

X. e , prince. Professor Finn Magnuuen, in his vocabulary to the 
(second volume of Ssmund's Edda, has referred to many cor* 
responding expressions in foreign languages illustrative of this 
etymology. Palgrave inclines to a Celtic derivation of this word 
frpm cam or can, a head or chieftain. — Rise and Progress of th« 
English Commonwealth, vol. i., App. cccxii. 

* Buchanan, Hist. Scot., lib. iv., c. liv. Grcters Suhm, tonn. 
V, p. 214. 
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who landed in Buchan ; but they were once more dispersed, 
and obliged to take their departure. Notwithstanding 
these repeated disasters, Svend Knutson, king of Norway, 
entered the Frith of Forth with a strong naval armament, 
and wasted Fife, until he was checked at Culross by Dun- 
can I. The invaders, however, advanced to Perth, where 
they were attacked by surprise, and routed with great 
slaughter by Banquo and Macbeth. Their fleet was wreck- 
ed at the mouth of the Tay, and another division of their 
forces put to the sword near Kinghom ; after which they 
are said to have taken an oath (which they did not keep) 
never again to enter Scotland as enemies.* 

The isles of Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides were 
long subject to the dominion of the Danes and Norwegians, t 
who crossed the narrow channel, and conquered a great 
part of Ireland. In the early records of that kingdom 
these sea-rovers are called Lochlanach, and the country 
whence they immigrated Lochlin ; the king of which, ac- 
cording to the ann^s of Ulster, came to Erin in 852, when 
all the Northern adventurers there submitted to him, and 
he levied tribute on the natives. He reigned in Dublin, 
while Ivar and Sigtrygg, two other Scandinavian chieftains, 
established minor principalities in Waterford and Limerick. 
Their sway over those parts of the Irish territory lasted 
until the invasion of Henry II. of England ; and marks of 

* Buchanan, Hist. Scot., lib. vi., vii. New Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland, No. XI. 

t These islands were only disjoined from the crown of Nor- 
way and annexed to Scotland in 1468 ; but the inhabitants spoke 
the language and were governed by the laws of that kingdom for 
nearly 200 years later ; and the increase of taxes, weights, and 
measures aoove the true original Norwegian standard, formed a 
subject of complamt down to the last century. They were 
pledged by Christian I. of Denmark for 50,000 Khenish florins, 
Deing part of the dowry of 60,000 given with his daughter Mar- 
garet on her marriage with James III. of Scotland. In 1549, an 
assessment was levied in Norway by Christian III. for paying 
off this sum, and the object of Torfaeus in compiling the " Or- 
cades" was to vindicate the right of Christian V. to redeem 
the mortgage of the sovereignty of these islands by repaying 
the money for which they stood pledged.—Orkneymga Saga. 
M'Kenzie*s Grievances of Orkney. Laing's Residence in Nor- 
way, chap. ix. 



f 
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their existence as a distinct race may be traced long after* 
ward, in documents connected with the administration of 
the government.* 

Before the reign of Harald Haarfager Iceland was dis- 
covered (861) by Naddod, a Norwegian adventurer ; and 
in a few years the habitable parts became entirely occupied 
by colonists or exiles from that country, who had fled from 
the vengeance of the conqueror. In that sequestered spot, 
religion, learning, and legislation took up their favourite 
abode, and attained a wonderful degree of cultivation long 
before the revival of letters in the south of Europe, t To- 
wards the close of the tenth century Greenland was dis- 
covered by Erik the Red, son of Thorwald, an outlaw from 
Norway settled in Iceland. The supposed expedition of 
Biarne and Leif to North America has already been men- 
tioned; and also the voyages of Ohthere and Vulfstan, 
which were translated from the Latin by Alfred the Great, 
and inserted in his epitome of the ancient histoiy of Oro- 
sius.t. 

But the restless activity of the Northmen was not con- 
fined to their own seas ; they boldly roamed, without chart 
or compass, over distant oceans in quest of spoil, or to find 
new lands where they might establish permanent settle- 
ments. The empire of the Franks, which had been found- 
ed in Gaul by Clovis about the end of the fifth century 
was constantly encroaching upon their more barbarous 
neighbours the Saxons. The latter at length sought aid 
from the Danes, and appear to have received assistance 

* Johnstoni Antiquitates Hibemics, p. 56. Annals of Ulster, 
p. 64. Ware, p. 75, 76. F. Magnusen, Scandinavislie Liters- 
turselskabs Skriflers, 1813. The contemporary of Sigtrygg and 
the suiter of his daughter was the renowned Swaran, son of 
Starno, the petty king of West Gothland, celebrated by Ossian 
as baying carried on many wars in Ireland and Scotland. — Suhm, 
torn, i., ut sup. Stewart^s Dissertation on the Genuineness of 
Ossian's Poems. 

f Schoening, Norgee Riges Hist., torn, ii., p. 101-106. Forster, 
Geschichteder Entdeckungen und Schiffahrten in Norden, p. 68. 

t Torfeus, Groenlandia Antiq., p. 14. Adam. Bremen., De 
Situ Dan., c. ccxlvi. See an interesting Dissertation on the al< 
leged Discovery of America by the Scandinavians, by J. H. 
Schroder, in the Svea for 1818, tom. i., p. 197, a periodical pub- 
liahed at Upsala. 
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from Hajnleth, one of the petty kings of Jutland, the celo 
brated prototype of Shakspeare's dramatic hero of that 
name, whose original history, as related by Saxo-Grammat- 
icus, has been considerably altered and embellished by the 
genius of the English poet.* 

Once brought in contact with that warlike nation, the 
Baltic rovers extended their inroads to Gaul, to which they 

* According to Saxo, Horwendillns or Orwendel, king of Jut 
land, married Geruthra or Gertrude, daughter of Rorik Slynge- 
baud, by whom he had a son called Amlett. Fengo, conceiving 
a guilty passion for the queen, murders his brother, marries the 
widow, and ascends the throne. To avoid his uncle's jealousy, 
Hamlet counterfeits madness, the reality of which the former 
by various methods endeavours to discover. Fengo sends him 
to Fngland under the care of two courtiers, with secret orders 
to have him put to death ; but he escapes the snare, espouses 
the t'nglish king's daughter, and returns to Denmark at the time 
the court, supposing him to be murdered, was making prepara- 
tions for his funeral. After various adventures, he succeeds at 
last in avenging his father's death, by killing Fengo and destroy- 
ing bis adherents, having set lire to the palace during the de- 
bauch of a midnight banquet. He is then raised to the throne 
of Jutland ; and in this particular, as well as in the subsequent 
events of his life, the English dramatist, who has drawn his 
principal incidents from this original source, differs from the 
Northern chronicler. 8axo carries him back to Britain, where 
he marries Hermetruda, a Scottish princess, with whom he re- 
turned to Denmark, but was soon afterward slain in co.nbat by 
Vigletus, son of Rorik. Saxo says *' he was a prince who, if 
his good fortune had been equal to his deserts, would have 
rivalled the gods in splendour, and in his actions would have 
exceeded. even the labours of Hercules. Like Achilles, he had 
the principal achievements of bis life wrought on his shield. 
The daughter of the King of Scotland casting her eye on it, 
loved him for the battles he had won, and became his bride ** 
The scene of Shakspeare's tragedy is at Elsineur, and the spot 
where, according to tradition, the king was poisoned while 
sleeping in his orchard, is still poetically called Hamlet's Gar- 
den. The narrative of Saxo was converted into a sort of ro- 
mance by M. Belleforest, a Frenchman, and his work was pub- 
lished in English under the title of *' The Hystorye of Hamblet." 
From this translation Shakspeare formed ine groundwork of his 
play, though with many alterations and additions.— Saxo, lib. 
111., iv. Coxe's Travels, vol. iv., b. viii., chap. i. Porter's Trav- 
els, vol. i., letter i. CapeU's School of Shakspeare, vol. iii 
Molone's Supplement, vol. i , p. 353, ft seq. 
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gave the name of Valland. and afterward of Frankland. 
Their incursions were renewed during the sway of the 
Carlovingian dynasty, when the desire of conquest and 
plunder was exasperated to a pitch of phrensy by religious 
fanaticism, which Towed destruction against aU who had 
abandoned the worship of Odin. Un(kr the degenerate 
successors of Charlemagne, the Northern freebooters rav- 
aged with fire and swoM the coasts of the empire, from 
the Elbe to the Pyrenees. Imboldened by the weakness 
or negligence of the mhabitants, they penetrated into the 
heart of the country, making their way into the Somme. 
the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, and the Rhine. WithiD 
the space of thirty years they repeatedly pillaged and bumeO 
Paris, Amiens, Orleans, Poictiers, Bordeaiuc, Toulouse. 
Angonl^me, Nantes, and Tours. These harassing expedi 
tions were continued throughout the ninth century by s 
succession of piratical chie^ among w^^om were the re> 
nowned Hastings who performed so many daring exploits 
with the sons of Ragnar Lodbrok, Biom Ironside, Sydroc, 
Godefrid, Gorm, Halfdan, Osketil, Sigefrid, and others ot 
less notoriety, but whose cruelty gave no quarter, and im« 
pressed the natives with such terror that they introduced 
a petition into the Litany to be delivered from their fury.* 
A final settlement was at length efifected by the celebrated 
Gaungo Rolf or Rolf the Walker, a Norwegian fugitive* 
who obtained possession of Normandy (A.D. 911), and in- 
troduced into his new dominions the language and laws of 
Scandinavia, t 

From Gaul the Northmen crossed to Spain (A.D. 827), 
where they came in contact with the Arab conquerors, and 

* Depping, Hitt. d«9 Normands. Suhtn, Hist, af Dan., torn, 
li. Capngoe sur ies Invasions des Normands. The new suppli 
cation in the Litany was " a furore Normannorum, libera nos, o 
Domine !" 

t Roman de Koa, or History of the Dukes of Normandy, fror» 
the first invasion by RoHo to the sixth year of Henry I.— Edit, 
de Piuqnet, 1827. The expulsion of Rolf from Norway for ex 
ercising the customary right of ttrawih^, or impressment of 
provisions, by seizing the cattle of the unprotected peasantry 
which. had been strictly prohibited by Harald Haarfager, i» 
minutely detailed by Snorre Sturleson. Haralds Saga ens Har 
(^gra, c. zxi7. 
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penetrated as far as Seville, the fortifications of whidi they, 
demolished. The votaries of Odin prevailed over those ol 
Mohammed ; and, proceeding southward, they passed the 
outlet of the Mediterranean, which, from its resemblance 
to their own Baltic Strait, they called the Niaerva Sund, ox 
the Narrow Sound.* From that point they extended theii 
voyages along both shores, almost to the wealthy capital 
of the Greek empire, where numbers of their countrymen 
sought and found employment as body-guards, to defend 
the tottering throne of the Caesars. 

Italy was visited about the same time by the hardy war- 
riors of the North, under Hastings and the sons of Lodbrok. 
who were only prevented, by mistaking another city for 
Rome, trom burning and pillaging the metropolis of the 
Christian world. At a subsequent period Tancred of Haute- 
irille, a Norman chief, crossed the Alps with his sons in 
the disguise of pilsrims ; and, being joined by other adven- 
turers, he at length subdued the whole territory forming 
the present kingdom of Naples and Sicily, which remained 
in the possession of his descendants until the latter part of 
the twelfth century, t 

Various causes have been enumerated by historians as 
having contributed to produce those roving e:q)editions of 
the ancient Scandinavians. Among the most obvious of 
these may be reckoned that restless predatory spirit and 
love of wild adventure which mark the character of all 
maritime nations in the infancy of civilization. In the 
North the occupation of a pirate, like that of a robber 
among the Arabs, was deemed not only lawful, but honour- 
able. These natural motives of fame and cupidity are al- 
leged to have been strengthened by a usage then prevalent^ 
in compliance with which a portion of the inhabitants were 
periodically expelled by force, as the increase of population 
outgrew the means of subsistence, which in those barren 
regions was chiefly confined to fishing and the chase, oi 
the produce of their flocks. 

* Heimakringla, YngHnga Saga, c. i. Depping, tome i., p. 134. 

t The town inislaken for Rome was Luna, and the fact of its 
being surprised by the Northern adventurers under Hastings, 
who treacherously gained admission in his coffin, attended by a 
train of followers in the disguise of mourners, is related in the 
Italian chronicles.— Paul Warnefrid, De Gest. Longobard., lib^ 
iv., c. zlvii. Muratori« Antiq. Ital . toni. i . d. 2r>. 
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The Nonnan chronicles in France mention an old Scan- 
dinavian custom, by which the eldest son inherited the pat- 
rimonial estate, while the younger were compelled to have 
recourse to piracy ; and when a father had several children, 
it was determined by lot which of them should be his heir. 
The others were then obliged to seek an establishment be- 
yond the seas.* Sometimes the succession to the throne 
was divided equally among two or more sons, who agreed 
to reign alternately for a specified period, one part over the 
land and the rest over the ocean, but all with the title of 
kings. 

The younger branches of royalty, the sons of Jarls and 
chiefs, looked upon the waves as their only inheritance, 
and endeavoured to collect from the lower orders adven- 
turers as brave and destitute as themselves. These noble 
and gallant youths, ere they had passed the years of boy- 
hood, were provided at their fathers' expense with a small 
fleet, manned by a hardy crew, who sought no reward but 
glory and spoil, and who mutually engaged never to return, 
unless adorned with laurels and loaded with plunder. As 
the mechanical arts were despised and the learned profes- 
sions unknown, the practice of sea-roving became the fa- 
vourite pursuit. It possessed the interest of romance, 
and was surrounded with all the lustre of chivalry, so that 
it might be said to fonn not only the most lucrative occu- 
pation, but the most graceful accomplishment of the princes 
and chieftains of that heroic age. 

The best and bravest of the land were thus launched 
and living upon the waters ; and so much had they increas- 
ed, that in the days of Ragnar Lodbrok the Danes were 
perhaps more numerous on sea than on shore ; so that, 
according to one of their own historians, they resembled a 
nation of marines, wearing the habits of sailors, that they 
might ** be ready to embark at the first signal." No ap- 
pellation could be more appropriate to such adventurers 
than that of sea-kings : " And they are rightly so named," 
says the author of the Ynglinga Saga, " who never seek 

* Roman de Ron. Ed. de Plnquet, torn, i., p. 10. It is re- 
markable that nune of the Sagas mention such a custom or law. 
Still it may have existed, as the laws then were preserved only 
»y oral tmdition. 
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shelter onder a smoky roof, and never dram their driiJEio^- 
horn at a cottage fire."* 

War was not only the ruling passion of the inhabitants, 
but the source of wealth, fame, and honour. With thero 
cowardice was the basest crime ; and they seemed to rec- 
ognise no other virtues but those of a military nature. 
Their children, generally bom in the midst of camps anri 
armies, became familiar from their earliest infancy with 
the sights of combats, wounds, and bloodshed. Fatigues 
and dangers were always intermingled with their youthful 
sports ; for their chief education consisted in taking fright- 
ful leaps, climbing precipices, wrestling, or fighting na&ed 
with offensive weapons. To harden their bodies, they ac- 
customed themselves to <;old and hunger, as well as violent 
exercises in running, hunting, and swimming across the 
broadest rivers. 

The most flattering distinctions were reserved for those 
who had performed some signal exploit ; and the laws even 
distributed men into difi^rent ranks, according to their re- 
spective degrees of courage. Saxo says it was a regula- 
tion of Frode VII., that whoever solicited an emment post 
in the army ought upon all occasions to attack one enemy ; 
to retire only a single step back from three ; aiid not to 
make an actual retreat unless assaulted by four. The sol- 
dier who had fled, or lost his buckler, or received a wound 
not in front, could never more venture to appear in public. 
Siward, a Danish chieftain who had despatched his son to 
plunder a district in Scotland, when he heard of his death, 
coolly asked the messenger that brought the intelligence 
whether his wounds were behind or before ; and, on ob- 
taining a satisfactory reply, "Then," he exclaimed, **I 
have cause only to rejoice, since any other death would 
have been unworthy of me and my son."t 

When to the influence of education are superadded the 

* Ynglinga Saga, c. xxxiv. Depping, Hist, des Norrn., tome 
I., p. 30-34. To keep a firm seat on horseback,.to skate, to shoot, 
to row, to forge the ore, to drink, and make verses, were among 
the accomplishments on which a Scandinavian hero prided him* 
«elf.— Complaint of Harald, Five Pieces of Runic Poetrv, 18. 
Heimskringla, Saga af Harakh Hardrada. Wheaton, Hist, of 
Northmen, p. 342. 

t Mallet, North. Antiq., vol. i., chap. ix. 
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desire of fame and the assurance of a future paradise sotted 
to their habits, their courage under trials and tortures, and 
the fearless intrepidity which they evinced in their last 
moments, will admit of a ready solution. " The Danes," 
says Adam of Bremen, ** if detected in any crime, prefer 
decapitation to stripes or blows ; in short, there is no other 
punishment among them but servitude or the axe ; and 
when condemned to die, they march with a joyM counte- 
nance to the place of execution. Tears, groans, and the 
like marks of schtow, in which others find relief, they de- 
test ; and mourn neither for their own sins nor the loss of 
their dearest relations."* 

If the common people weie ashamed of these natural 
weaknesses, much more were the chiefs and warriors. 
Ragnar Lodbrok died singing, in the midst of torments, the 
pleasures he had derived in ** preparing ample food for the 
ravenous wolves and the yellow-footed eagle," and in anti- 
cipating the message that was to summon him to the ban- 
quet of the gods.f Saxo records, as the proudest epithet 
of a celebrated champion, that ** he fell, laughed, and died." 
To be slain in his armour was the vow of every free man ; 
while the more illustrious heroes, when attacked by dis- 
ease, preferred to shuffle off this mortal coil" in a way more 
glorious than by a lingering sickness. Some chose, to be 
carried into the field of battle, that they might close their 
eyes in the midst of slaughter; others procured death from 
their own hand, or besought the melancholy services of a 
fnend. The rocks and mountains, from which those weary 
of life threw themselves headlong, bore the appellation ol 
Odin's Hall. 

The most solemn oath which a warrior could take, and 
which was usually exacted on the eve of great engage- 

*.Adain. Bremen., De Situ Dan., c. ccxiii. 

t " We fought with swords in the Northumbrian land," says 
the Lodbrokar-quida. "A furious storm descended on the 
shields, and many a lifeless body fell to the earth. The pleas- 
ure of that day was like kissing a young widow at the highest 
seat of the table." In another stanza of the same lay, Ragnar 
sings,. " We fought with swords in the isles of the south. In 
the shower of arms Rogvald fell. I lost my son. The birds ol 
prey bewailed bis fall ; they mourned him that prepared theii 
banquets." 

I.—N 
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ments, was to swear ** by the shoulder of his hoisc and the 
edge of his sword."* So far was their martial enthusiasm 
carried as to pay divine honours even to the various im- 
plements of war. From the earliest antiquity they be- 
stowed a kind of worship on their lances, pikes, and battle- 
axes ; and among their Scythian ancestors a sword was 
reckoned the most proper symbol to represent the supreme 
God. It was by planting a spear in the ground that they 
marked the spot set apart for prayers and sacrifices ; and 
when temples and altars had superseded these primitive 
ceremonies, they still preserved vestiges of their reverence 
for instruments so valuable and so necessary to them, by 
putting a sword in the hands of their principal idols. 

The anxiety of the old Scandinavians to perpetuate the 
remembrance of their military glory was as great as their 
ambition to acquire it. The most common method con 
sisted in burying their horses under little mounds or hil- 
locks ; and it was a law that every soldier who survived a 
battle should contribute as much earth as his helmet could 
hold in constructing the tombs of his slaughtered comrades. 
To these rude sepidchres they affixed the name of the per- 
son interred, and sometimes of the plain where they stood. 
The memory of the individual was thus transmitted to pos- 
terity, while the neighbouring inhabitants had an additional 
incitement to rival his exploits. Numerous traces of these 
structures exist at the present day, not only in the North, 
but in almost every country where Scandinavian colonies 
settled. They were genersdly erected in some pubUc place, 
near a road or fountain, or other frequented spot ; and it 
was customary to encircle them with trenches, or large 
stones sculptured with epitaphs and rude emblems of war. f 

It is easy to see that all these circumstances combined 
tended to give the national character a strong impulse to 
warlike and maritime enterprises. Religion, too, had its 
influence in stimulating and fomenting this adventurous 
spirit. By annexing eternal happiness to the military vir 
tues, the faith of Odin had given the highest degree of ac 

* Shakspeare paints this trait of the national manners cor 
rectly when he makes Hamlet adjure his companions: ^* Sweoi 
by my sword." 

f Bartholin, De Cans. Coniem. a Dan. Mortis, lib. i., c. vt., viil 
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tivity to the martial ardour and propensity of its Totaries. 
The thirst for blood and renown in arms was redoabled by 
promising the joys of Valhalla to those who gloriously feb 
in battle. Whatever distinction of sects may have existed 
among the Scandinavian pagans, and however various the 
objects of their devotion, the favourite god of the Vikingr 
was a Mars and a Moloch. His ministering spirits, the 
Valkyries, hovered over the bloody field, watched the for- 
tunes of the combat, and, snatching the souls of those doom- 
ed to perish, bore them away to the hai^y regions of per 
petual intoxication. 

Other facilities for these adventures were afforded in the 
situation and natural productions of the country. The 
neighbourhood of the sea, with which the Scandinavian 
peninsula is almost entirely encircled, the numerous friths 
and harbours with which the coasts are indented, and stud- 
ded with islands, and the profusion of materials for ship- 
buUding with which the glens and mountains of the North 
abounded, had turned the attention of the inhabitants, at a 
very early period, to the art of naval arctutecture, which 
was held in great honour, and even attributed to celestial in- 
vention. As the historical and romantic Sagas apply the 
term smith to any sort of artificer in metals, wood, or stone, 
such as the famous Volundar, the Scandinavian Daedalus, 
so they call Thorstein, who had acquired vast renown in 
that art, a ship-volundar. But their first efforts were not 
equal to those of the Esquimaux and other savage tribes. 
Even the fleets, with which they invaded France and Eng- 
land, were frequently composed of small canoes, hollowed 
out from the trunks of trees, and so light as to be carried 
on men's shoulders, or dragged over the portages from one 
river to another. In this manner they were enabled to 
penetrate into the interior of the country ; and when the 
inhabitants opposed their progress, the indefatigable inva- 
ders transported their barks lugher up the same stream, or 
across the land to another. 

Time and experience brought the art of ship-building 
to greater perfection ; the size of their vessels was increas- 
ed, and their equipments improved. Odin's wonderful ship, 
the Skidbladnir, according to the Edda, was the work of 
the dwarfs, and so curiously constructed, that, as soon as 
the sails were spread, it directed its course wherever the 
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erew desired to navigate. Though large enough to hold 
all the deities with their armour, when they wished to land 
it could be taken to pieoes, rolled up, and put in the pocket. 
Such is the fabulous origin of the Scandinavian marine, as 
ascribed to Odin, who wus the patron of naval as well as 
martial enterprise. The Sagas mention the names of dif- 
ferent vessels, varying according to their size and struc- 
ture ; such as the Snekkie or Snail, a long light bark, with 
twenty banks of rowers ; the Drake or Dragon, veiy laige, 
with the figure of that or ^me other animal carved upon 
the prow, and highly ornamented with painting and gilding. * 

For the purpose of organizing the naval force of the 
countiy, the coasts of Scandinavia were divided into con- 
venient distriotey called hundara, each of which fmnished 
a certain number of ships, that were manned by a kind of 
maritime, conscription ; and this regulation was intended 
both for offensive and defensive war.. The compulsory 
service thus imposed was called in Swedish skeppsvist; 
and if the king did not think fit, in any particular year, to 
equip a fleet fot sea, a tribute was exacted similar to the 
ship-money so famous in the constitutional history of Eng- 
land. The fitting out of a yearly piratical e3q>edition be- 
came at length an estabUshed usage in the Northern king- 
doms ; and the chief ground of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the. Swedes against King St. Olaf was his omitting to 
make annually a. plundering incursion against Finland and 
Esthonia, according, to the custom wluch had been uni- 
formly observed from time immemorial. 

The immense number of ships mentioned as composing 
the Northern fle^ts^Hthat of Harald Blaatand, for exam- 
ple, consisted of 700 — ^is to be accounted for by their di- 

* Snorre mentions a ship of 34 banks of oars built by Olaf 
Tryggvason, which he declares to be the largest ever construct- 
ed in Norway. According to the Saga of Rolf Krake, king of 
Zealand, the Dragon Orimmsnautr, which that monarch had 
captured from a famous pirate, surpassed all other ships as much 
as Rolf was superior to all other kings of the North.-^Heim- 
skringla, Saga af Olafi Tryggva Syni, c. xct. Depping, Hist, 
des Norm., tome i., p. 69-75. The vessels in which the North- 
men mvaded England were broad-bottomed, with keels of light 
timber, the sides and upper work of wicker, covered with strong 
hides. 
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iomutiye size, carrying generally about 100 or 120 men. 
They were always well provided with offensive arms, such 
as stones, clubs, arrows, grappling-irons, and cables, with 
which small vessels were boarded or overset Being ex- 
pert at swimming, the vanquished party often saved their 
lives by that mode of escape, as their engagements were 
seldom very distant from the shore. Each band of these 
corsairs had its own particular stations, magazines, ports, 
and places of rendezvous ; and many cities of the North, 
such as Lund in Scania, which contained, according to 
Adam of Bremen, great store of riches laid up there by the 
pirates, owed the foundation of their subsequent prosperity 
to the advantages they derived from affording them a se- 
cure retreat. The kings themselves drew a considerable 
revenue from these plunderers, by selling them the privi 
lege of taking shelter in their harbours. 

The bravery of the Vikingr was of the most heroic char- 
acter. If the enemy that fell in their way had fewer ships 
than themselves, by a romantic stretch of generosity, they 
would often set aside part Of their own fleet, that the vic- 
tory might not be attributed to superiority of numbers. 
Many of them regarded it dishonourable to surprise the 
foe by night ; and sometimes the chiefs inreferred to decide 
the contest by sipgle combat on the nearest shore. If the 
vanquished party declined to receive quarter, he was killed 
on the spot ; but if he defended himself gallantly, the vic- 
tor granted him his life, demanded his friendship, and 
adopted him as. a foster-brother. In token of this alliance, 
the two heroes made incisions in their hands or arms ; 
and, besmearing their weapons with the blood, or mixing it 
in a cup, each of them drat^ a portion, covering their heads 
with a sod, and vowing that the death of the first that fel* 
in battle should not pass unrevenged. 

On this principle communities or associations of these 
robbers were sometimes established, the most distinguish- 
ed of which was that of Julin or Jomsborg, a city and small 
territory in the island of WoUin, formed by the mouths of 
Ae Oder as it enters the Baltic, This nest of pirates was 
founded by a band of Danish sea-rovers in the time of Ha- 
rald Blaatand. Being afterward enlarged by the acces- 
'•ion of Swedish, Norwegian, Vandal, and other adven* 
turers, the command waf given to the celebrated warriov 
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Palnatoke, who undertook the task of legislating for this 
extraordinary republic. As it was the main object of the 
lawgiver to constitute a fraternity purely military, by ex- 
acting from his companions implicit obedience to the orders 
of their chieftain, and exalting the virtues of courage and 
contempt of death above all other qualities, every regula- 
tion was directed to that effect. 

One of the historians of this colony assures us that it 
was forbidden to show the slightest apprehension, or to 
mention the name of fear, even in the most imminent dan- 
gers. No citizen of Jomsborg was to yield to any number, 
however great; but to fight intrepidly, without fleeing. 
He was never to ask for quarter, nor absent himself for 
more than three days without express permission. He 
also promised to avenge the death of his associates, and 
to reveal to the chief alone any secret concerning the com- 
mon welfare. From this society women were absolutely 
excluded; and, in order to be admitted a member, the 
young warrior was required to prove by witnesses that he 
had never refused to accept a challenge, and to take an 
oath that he would bring no female into the city. The 
booty taken in their expeditions was accumulated in one 
common stock, and distributed at the discretion of the 
leader. 

It may easily be imagined what must have been the ef- 
fect of such institutions, grafted upon the ferocious man- 
ners of the Scandinavian nations of the tenth century. A 
single incident in their history will suffice to manifest how 
completely the minds of those confederated bandits appear 
to have been seared agamst all impression of that senti- 
ment, so natural and so universal, which makes even the 
bravest look on present and inevitable death with terror. 
In the famous battle between Svend of Denmark and Ha- 
kon Jarl of Norway, in the bay of Bergen, the Jomsvikingr, 
commanded by their chieftain Sigvald, had joined the ex< 
pedition, and shared in the total overthrow of the Danes. 
Of their number seventy alone remained alive, and, disdain- 
ing to flee, they were brought before the triumphant Jarl, 
who ordered their heads to be struck off in his own pres- 
ence, that he might see whether their boasted fortitude 
would desert them on this trying occasion. Several of 
them who first presented themselves to the ax% died not 
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only without eyincing signs of fear, but jeering and insult- 
ing their enemies. One gayly grasped a knife in his hand, 
to solve the problem, which he said had been often discuss- 
ed in Jomsborg, whether or not the decapitated body lost 
all sense instantaneously. Another desired Thorkill, the 
executioner, to strike the blow directly in his face, that it 
might be seen whether he winked, or betrayed the slightest 
emotion on receiving the fatal stroke. 

The next, a young warrior named Sigurd, of prepossess- 
ing form^ with fair ringlets clustering down his shoulders, 
advanced with intrepid air, beseeching them not to lead 
him hke a sheep to the slaughter. ** All I ask is,'' he ex- 
claimed, " that no slave shall touch my locks, and that they 
shall not be defiled with my blood ; but let one of these 
noble Jarls hold them back with his hands from my neck.'' 
Oneof Hakon's attendants performed the office according- 
ly ; but, as the axe was about to descend, the captive sud- 
denly drew back his head, so that the unwary courtier had 
both his hands lopped off by the blow. " Who of these 
boys," said the youth, tauntingly, **has his hands dangUng 
in my hair 1" Erik, the son of Hakon, charmed with the 
dauntless bearing of the youth, on hearing his name and 
family, was moved to intercede for his pardon. 

Ten of the prisoners had thus suffered, when the re- 
mainder were saved by a stratagem. Vagn, the grandson 
of Palnatoke, was the eleventh victim. Being asked how 
he liked to die, he answered in a manner that enraged the 
executioner, who aimed a most furious blow at the auda- 
cious captive ; but the person, a Welshman called Biorn, 
who stood next in the line or cord with which they were 
all fastened together, contrived at the moment to push hin' 
aside with his foot, so that the headsman, missing his aim. 
fell to the ground, cutting asunder the cord with which the 
hands of Vagn were tied. The prisoner immediately seized 
the weapon and despatched his enemy on the, spot. Ha 
kon commanded the intrepid Vikingr to be put to death , 
but his son interposed, and with some difficulty obtained 
the release of the whole, as no one would accept qu%rte) 
unless the lives of all were granted. 

This singular commonwealth of daring sea-rovers con- 
tinued to flourish, if the term can be appl'ed to a society 
of robbers, or, rath or, it wsis permitted to be the scourpp 
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df all the neighbouring nations, with some interroptiona^ 
until the latter part of the twelfth century, when it was 
finally extirpated by Valdemar I. of Denmark.* 

Of a kindred nature to that of the Yikingr, was the institur 
tion of the Bersterker, or Champions, who were devoted to 
the fortunes of the kings and great chiefs, and dependant 
on their favour for preferment. These warriors, who served 
in the capacity of body-guards by sea and land, were some- 
times seized with a sort of phrensy, or military mania, pro 
duced by the songs of the skalds in praise of warlike ex- 
ploits, or by their excited imaginations dwelling upon the 
thought of war and glory ; and perhaps increased by those 
stimulating potations in which the Scandinavians, l|ke other 
uncivilized tribes, indulged to great excess. When this 
madness was upon then!, they committed the wildest ex- 
travagances ; attacked indiscriminately friends and foes ^ 
and even waged war against rocks and trees, and other ob- 
jects of inanimate nature. For the want of better employ- 
ment, they occasionally turned their arms against them^ 
selves, and defied each other to mortal combat, in some 
lonely and desert isle. In the Eyrbiggia Saga is related 
the singular story of Halli and Leikner, two Bersaerker, 
whom Hakon Jarl presented to Yerimund, an Icelandic 
chief, and whose tempers became so fierce and turbulent, 
in consequence of being denied alUance with a maiden, rich, 
beautiful, and well-born, that it was found necessary to suT' 
focate them privately in a bath filled with boiling water, t 

Among these champions, one of the most celebrated was 
Starkadder, whose exploits, we are told, once filled all £ur 

* Heimskringia, Saga af Olafi Tryggva Syni, c. xxxix.-xlvi. 
Jomsvikinga Saga, Muller's Sagabibliotbek, torn, iii., p. 73-94. 
Bartholin, De Caus. Contem. Mort., lib. i., c. v. The obscure 
history of this remarkable community haa been recently illus- 
trated by the critical labours of Professor Wedel Simonsen, in 
his Udsigt over National Historiens, torn, ii., part i., Copenha- 
gen, 1813. A correct and beautiful edition of the Jomsvikinga 
Saga was lately published by the Society of Northern Antiqua- 
ries, under the superintendence of the celebrated Rask, and 
translated into Danish by Professor Rafn. 

t MuUer, Sagabib., torn, i., p. 37. Viga-styrs-saga. Ibid., p. 
189. Eyrbiggia Saga. These military fanatics were called 
Bersaerker, from 5er, bare, and sarker^ a garment, because they 
wore no armour in battle. — Depping, Hist, des Norm., c. ii. 
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ropo with amazement. Like another Hercules, he travel 
led to foreign lands, visiting Scotland, Ireland, Russia, Po- 
land, and even the imperial city of Constantinople, in quest 
of adventures. But it was in his native North that his 
warlike prowess was most signally displayed. There he 
proved himself not only the defender of his country in bat- 
tle, but the protector of injured innocence, by kiUing in sin- 
gle combat nine bandits of tremendous bravery, who had 
conspired to carry off the betrothed spouse of a Norwegian 
prince on the veiy day of the nuptial ceremony. In the 
poem wherein he sums up his own achievements, for he 
was a skald as well as a warrior, he boasts that his con- 
stant ddiight was in carnage and slaughter, to cleave hel- 
mets and shields, to fatten the earth with blood, and gorge 
the beasts of prey with the mangled limbs of unburied he- 
roes. But he was not more a prodigy of valour than a 
modd of temperance, and a pattern of every generous and 
exalted virtue. Musty bread was his daily food ; and to 
rebuke the luxury of his times, he composed an ode, still 
extant, in praise of raw flesh and toasted water.* Worn at 
length with old age, and weary of life, he found himself 
compelled to soUcit from the hand of a friend that death 
wbich he had vainly sought more honourably amid the 
weapons of the enemy. Presenting his sword to. Hather, 
whom he had bribed with a reward of 120 pounds weight 
of gold to become his executioner, and turning away his 
face lest its stem aspect might unnerve the arm that was 
to give the blow, he calmly submitted to his fate. Such is 
the account of Starkadder, who may be considered the rep- 
resentative of those Northern Orlandos, as narrated by 
Saxo Torfffius and Joannes Magnus ; and as the name of 
Berserker occurs so often in the Sagas, wo may conclude 
that the sort of military insanity by which they were char- 
acterized prevailed generally among the Vikingr.f 

* Saio gives the poem in Sapphic verse, which commences 
chus: 

" Fortium crudus cibus est viroram,'* &c. 

t The history of Starkadder or Odder the Strong, called also 
Oddar the Old, is disfigured with romance. He is described as 
of gigantic size. His .tooth was large enongh to be used as the 
clapper of a bell ; so at least say the accounts of him given in 
Torneus ; and according to the same authorities, tbo scull M 
I— O 
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Bat it was not to the male sex alone that this passKin 
for war» this love of daring and perilous adventore, was 
confined. Women of illustrious birth also partook of these 
martial passions, and sometimes became pirates on the 
high seas, although they shared more frequenUy the toils and 
dangers of land-battles, as in the time of the ancient Gim- 
bri. These Amazons were called Skioldmeyair, or Virgins 
of the Shield, and the romantic Sagas are filled with the 
mQst striking traits of their heroic beariiig. At the battle 
of Bravalla, between Harald HiMetanct and Signrd Ring, 
t^o of these celebrated Shicld-maideDs, Hetha and Yisina, 
were present with Te*enforcementB to the King of Zealand ; 
the one with a hundred gallant heroines^ and the other with 
a troop of savage Svemls, armed with long swords and 
small bucklers of an azure hue.* In the Yolsuhga Saga 
we have the chivalrous tale of Alfhilda, danghter of Sigui^ 
king of the Ostrogoths, who was chaste, brave, and fair, 
but always veiled from curiosity, and living, in a secluded 
bower, guarded by two champions of prodigious strength 
and valour. These the suiter foi^ her hand v^as Teqttired to 
vanquish, or forfeit his own life if he failed in the enter- 
prise. Alf, a young sea-king, encountered and slew them 
both ; but the lady herself, not disposed to surrender tame- 
ly, put to sea with her female companions, all clothed in 
male attire, and completely armed for war. A fle^t of Vi- 
kingr chose the intrepid princess for their leader, and with 
these she continued to rove the Baltic, until the fame of 

Egill Sksilagrim was so thick and bard ihat it could not be cleft 
With an axe.— Torfseus, Hist. Nor., torn, i , lib. viii., c. x.-xzvi. 
Another hero of this redoubtable fraternity was the famous Hot- 
ger Danske, or Ogier the Dane, as he is called in the French 
romances, one of Charlemagne's paladins, whose strength was 
such that, when he grasped an iron bar, it was indented with his 
fingers. Tradition immured him, with his steel-clad warriora, 
in a vault of Cronenberg Castle, until his beard grew through a 
•tone table, which was burst in twain when he raised his head 
upon the spell being dissolved. However extravagant these le 
jends may be, certain it is that the roditary fury of the BerssBr 
ler became terrible to their own countrymen, and required tc 
oe checked by penal laws. 

* Torfaus mentions other three Amazons, Ursina, Heidis.aiKi 
Vebiorg, who distinguished themselves on that occasion. — Hist, 
Nor., torn. i.» lib. x., c. xxvi. Deppmg, Hist, dcs Norm., c. iii 
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her exploits reached the earn of her lover, who pursued the 
squadron into the Gulf of Finland. The lady gave hattle, 
and, though her vessel was boarded by Alf in person, she 
made a most determined resistance, until her helmet, being 
cioven asunder, diselosed to the astonished youth the fair 
lace* and lovely locks of his coy mistress^ who, being thus 
overcome, no longer refused him the hand he had so mag- 
nanimous^ won.* 

Among these sea-rovers^ the character of king, merchant, 
and piracte was occasionally united in the same individual. 
In the Saga of Egill Skallagrimson, it is recorded, thai 
Kvelolf and his two sons, Thorolf anid Grimm, were. pow- 
erful chiefs of this description, in the province now called 
Bergens Still, during the con<iuests of HanUd Haarfager, 
who employed them to collect the tribute in skins and pel 
try due by the Finnas to the kings of Norway. They lived 
in a style of magnificent hospitsdity ; and when iiarald vis- 
ited Helgoland, Thorolf, who had been one of bis cham- 
pions at the battle of Hafurs Fiord, met him with a train of 
300 men, entertained him and his whole r^nue for several 
days, and at his departure presented him with a long ship 
completely equipped for war.t 

While the S<^dinavian nations were planting flourish- 
ing colonies abroad, the arts of civil and social refinement 
made but slow progress in the North, where the customs 
and manners of the people appear to have remained nearly 
the same as described more than a thousand years before 
by Tacitus. Though they continued free, their liberties 
were the effect, not of wise poUtical institutions, but of their 
poverty, their fierce passions, and their migratory habits. 
Barren mountains and rude forests excite httle avidity; 
and in a poor country, where the inhabitants are not at- 
tached to the soil, if they lose their independence in one 
.province, they can easily recover it by moving to another. 

The only learning they possessed oonsisted of the poems 
%nd tales already mentioned, which were long preserved 
by oral tradition, before any attempt was made to reduce 
them to writing. They were composed in the old Icelandic 
or Danish tongue (Danska tungu), which in the eighth ceii* 

* Depping, Hist, des Norm., tome L, p. 50, 52. 
t Mttiler, Sagabibliolhek, torn, i., p.. 109. , 
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tuiy was the language spoken in all the parent countriei 
of Scandinavia. 

The power of reciting narratives of considerable length, 
and of transmitting them by memory through a succession 
of ages, may appear incredible to civilized nations ; but the 
fact is nevertheless certain, that the ancient literature of 
the North owes its preservation to the exercise of that ex- 
traordinary faculty. A particular order of men was set 
apart for the purpose, whose exclusive employment it was 
to learn and repeat the exploits of their kings and heroes. 
These were the skalds and Saga-men, or Story-tellers, who 
iicted as the historiographers of their times, and the safe 
depositaries of the national annals. 

A remarkable instance of their attainments in the art of 
recitation is given in the Saga of one of these professional 
narrators, who repeated before Harald Sigurdson sixty dif- 
ferent lays in one evening ; and being asked if he knew 
any more, he replied that these were but the half of what 
he could sing.* 

The only written characters with which the Northern 
pagans, or, rather, a privileged few, were acquainted, were 
the Runic or Runes, the invention of which is ascribed to 
Odin and his Asen. The alphabet consisted properly of 
sixteen characters, which are Phoenician in their origin, 
ttnd resemble the arrow-headed inscriptions found among 
th<3 ruins of Persepolis. Their cliief use being for speUs, 
charms, or amulets, they were engraven on arms, utensils, 
and buildings, and occasionally on the bark of trees or 
wooden staves, which were kept as memorials or substi- 
tutes for epistolary correspondenccf The biographer of 

* Om Stnf Skald. Muller, Sagabibliothek, torn, iii , p. 377. 
When Louis le Debonnaire found the Saxons unwilling to be 
taught the art of reading, he was obliged to have the Scriptures 
turned into verse ; they then easily learned to recite and sing 
them after their own manner.— Munter, Kirchengescbichte, p. 
S36-265. 

t The worrl Rune is said to be derived from /Zyn, a furrow or 
channel. — Olaus Wormius, Literatur. Runic, p. 2. Hickes (The- 
saur. Ling. Sept.) first started the notion that the Runic charac- 
ters were borrowed from the Roman. They were distinguished 
into various kinds. The noatimu or bttner Runes were employed 
as spells to bring evils on their enemies ; the favour^e averted 
misfortunes ; the vietariout procured success to those who used 
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Aiicharios mentionB a letter, written before the middle o^ 
the ninth century, by Biom II. of Sweaen to the Emperor 
Louis le Debonnaire, respecting the spread of Chnstianity 
in that kingdom. But althou^^ it is thus establish e d that 
the oid Scandinavians possessed an art by which they were 
enabled to record songs or historical legends, there is no 
evidence that books existed among them before the intro- 
duction of the religion and language of the Romish Church 
The Runes were principally employed for lapidary in- 
scriptions, and purposes connected with the secrets of 
magic. The missionary zeal of the first preachers, beni 
upon the destruction of everything tending to perpetuate 
idolatrous recollections, swept away the whole of these 
heathen relics, excepting a few devoid of interest, which 
have descended to modem times. Nearly fifteen hundred 
Runic stones, engraved between the tenth and the four- 
teenth centuries, have been found ; and of these thirteen 
hundred belong to Sweden, more than one half of which 
were discovert in the province of Upland, the chief seat 
of the ancient heathen worship, and where, of course, the 
priesthood were the most numerous. It thus appears that 
the Christian clergy, though hostile to that species of wri- 
ting in its superstitious character, not <nily permitted, but 
encooraged the use of simple Runic, which was ultimately 
supplanted by the Latin or Roman alphabet.* 

them ; the medicinal were inscribed on leaves of trees for healing ; 
others served to prevent shipwreck, to dispel melancholy, or 
render a mistress kind. These last were to be used with great 
caution, as the minutest error exposed the lady to dangerous 
illness. Much of the efficacy of these charms depended on the 
materials on which they were written, or the manner in which 
the lines were drawn, whether in the form of a circle, a triangle, 
a serpent, &c.— Verelius, Kunograph. Scand., p. 21. Olaus 
Worm., Liter. Run., p. 33, &c. llie Runic staves were smooth 
bars of wood, generally of beech {buck or bog), called buch-stav, 
and hence etymologists derive our word b<Mc. Sometimes they 
were of ash, as we learn from Venantius Fortunatus, a Latin 
poet of the sixth century. 

Barbara fraxineis pin^atur Runa tabellis, 
Quodque papyrus ait virgula plana valet. 

* Oeijer, Svea Rikes Hafder, torn, i., p. 134-185. In the 
Royil Library at Copenhagen there is a parchment code of tbs 
Seanisn law in Runic charocters (the oldest extant), of the 
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rhe honour of being the inventor of letters in the Nortb 
IS sometimes, hut erroneously, assigned to Ulfilas, a Gothk 
bishop of Moesiu, towards the middle of the fourth century, 
who translated the Bible into the language of his ifation. 
His "Four GOspeJs" are still preserved in the library at 
Upsala ; but the character of the writings bear a much 
stronger resemWanee to the Greek than th^ Runic. The 
fact that no pagan monuments of historical consequence 
survived the planting of Christianity, proves that Saio 
could not der^e his materiab from that primitive source ; 
and that the tales and lays from which he extracted the 
greater part of his work were the legends of his own coun- 
tfymen, not inscribed on stone, but transmitted through 
the mbre corrupt channel of verbal tradition. It is the 
opinion of Geijer that only the mythological songs of the 
Elder Edda were preserved in writing ; the others having 
been, as usual, committed to the tablets of memory. 

The skalds, as already noticed, were the chief deposi* 
taries of Scandinavian lore ; for, like the Greek rhapsodists 
or the Celtic bards, they were at once the poets and:tiis> 
torians of their agd. They becaine the companions and 
chroniclers of kings, who liberally rewarded* their services, 
and sometimes entei^ the lists with them as competitors 
in their own art. A catalogue containing the names of 
230 of those most distinguished in the three N<nthero 
kingdoms, from the ninth century to the reign of Valdemar 
IJ., is still extant, among whom are several crowned heads 
and illustrious warriors. Kagnar Lodbrok, his queen As- 
lauga, and his adventurous son, belonged to that honoured 
profession. Such was the estimation? in which this order 
of men were held, that they often married the daugfateis 
of princes; and an instance occurs of one who was 
raised to the vacant throne of Jutland on the death of 
^rode III.* 

A sacred character was attached to their vocation. They 

fourteenth century. Jacob de la Gardie, general of Gustavaa 
Adolphos, employed Runics as ciphers for secret instractions ; 
«nd so late as last century the Dalecarlians used a sort of Runic 
alphabet augmented with Latin characters. — Geijer, ibid., p. 169. 
Wormius, Mbnam. Dan. Ihre, De Run. in Snecia occasu. Paring- 
skiold, Monum. d'eo-Goth., 1710. Bringullsen, PericulamRu- 
nt>Iogficum, Havn. 1823. * Greters Suhm, loin- i-, p. 263. 
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peifomied the office of amboasadors between hostile tribe*, 
«Dd were frequently intrusted with tlie most important 
state oommisaions. They accompanied their prinoes to 
battle, and .sung the achievements in whidt they had them- 
selves acted the part of heroes. The Sag^ of Qlaf Trygg- 
vason relates how that monarch placed his akalds around 
him on the day of combat, that they might not only hear of 
his exploits from the report of others, but behold them with 
their own eyes. At the fatal fight of Bravalla, Uarald 
Hikletand was attended by a train of minstrels, at the head 
of whom was Staxkadder the Old, equally renowned as a 
poet and a warrior. Egill, son of Skallagrim, an Icelandic 
military adventurer, who entered the service of King Athel- 
stane^ ledeaned his life frran Erik Blodaexe, who had taken 
him prisoner,' hy composing a lay of twenty strophes in 
praise of. that tyrant.* 

Nowhere did they find a more liberal and hospitable re- 
ception than at the court of the Norwegian monarchy 
Handd Haarfager made them his companions and principal 
counsellors in all matters of state. He assigned them the 
highest seats at the royal board, and gave them precedence 
over the rest of his courtiers. St. (3af, so remarkable for 
his aeal against the pagan idolatries, deprived them of their 
wonted honours ; but such was the force of custom and 
prejudice, that he eohtinued to give them much of his con- 
fidence, and frequently employ^ them on the most impor- 
tant misffions. In the battle which tenninated his life and 
reign, he was attended by three of the most celebrated Ice- 
landio skakts, who oocnpied a conspicuous post in the midst 
of his bravest champions. Two of them fell dead by the 
side of their master ; the survivor, Thormod, though moro 
tally wounded by an arrow, would not desert the saintly 
king, but continued until he expired to chant his praises in 
a lay still extant, and which was sung by the whole army.t 

Harald Hardrade vras a critic in the skaldic art ; and 
Canute the Great not only practised it himself, but was a 
munificent patron of its votaries. Snorrc Sturleson relatea 
of Thoraren, that, having composed a lay in his praise, he 

* Egill's Sagn, c. Ixiii. 
'> t Sagm af OM hinom Helga, c. ccviii.-ccxxxi. MuUer, Sags* 
bibliothek, torn, i., p. 157. Geijer, torn, i., p. 20a. 
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wafi impatient for an opportunity to recite it in his presence, 
assuring him that it was " very short," and would not con- 
sume much time. The wrath of the king, who was just 
rising from table and thronged with suiters, thus rebuked 
the unseasonable petulance of the bard : " Are you not 
ashamed to do what none but yourself has dared— to write 
a short poem upon mel Unless by the hour of dinner to- 
morrow you produce a drapa above thirty strophes long on 
the same subject, your life shall pay the forfeit" The 
mandate was severe, but the skald was endowed with an 
inventive genius, and, before the stipulated time had arri- 
ved, he produced the exacted verses, and was rewarded 
with fifty marks of silver.* 

Thus did the flowers of the Grecian Parnassus spring 
up and bloom amid the ungenial snows of the North. 
Long after the missionaries of the Christian faith had prcK 
scrifisd their occupation as idolatrous, the sorrowful tones 
of the skalds were heard lamenting the vanished glory of 
their gods, and the heroic pleasures of YalhaUa. . ** The 
race of Odin," said Halfred Vandrada, when forced to ba|K 
tism by Olaf Tryggvason, " has formed songs for the de- 
light of all, and well do I remember the custom of our 
fathers. Now I am obliged to hate the Man of Frigga, be 
cause we serve Christ." 

The ancient literature of the North was not confined to 
poetry alone ; for while the minstrels recited the praises 
of kings and warriors in verse, the Saga-men recalled the 
memory of the past in prose narratives. The talent for 
story-telling, like its sister art, was cultivated to a wonder- 
ful degree of perfection. The prince's hall, the assemfaliea 
of the people, the solemn feasts of sacrifice, all presented 
occasions for its exercise and the display of its powers. 
Thorstein Frode, a young Icelander, was entertained pro* 
fessionally at the court of Harald Hardrade, and often amu« 
sed the king by relating the exploits he had performed in 
his various expeditions to Russia, Greece, Sicily, and Pal- 
estine. 

The Sagas, like the Edda, may be divided into mythic, 
romantic, and historical. Each of them, generally speak- 

* KiiytUnga Saga, c. six. Saga af Olafi hinom Helga, e 
clzxxi. 
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ing, narrates the life of some distingtiiahed king or efaief* 
tain, in which metrical passages are introduced to aid the 
memory of the reciter. The oldest compositions of this 
kind are those which refer to the first discovery and set- 
tlement of Iceland ; such, for example, is the Eyrbiggia 
Saga and the Laxdela Saga ; the one being the early an- 
nate of a small district, and the other of a particular family 
in that island. The two most illustrious of these chroni- 
ders who deserre the praise of authentic historians, were 
An hinns Frode, or the Wise, and Snorre Sturieson, whose 
great work, the Heimskringla, to Which we have already 
referred, has justly earned for him the title of the Northern 
Herodotus.* 

With regard to the laws which prevailed among the 
Scandinavians in the times of paganism, these seem to 
^ve consisted chiefly in traditions, immemorial usages, 
and maxims ascribed to their sages and deities. If written 
statutes existed, it is obvious they could merely imbody 
and enforce the consuetudinary practices of antiquity. The 
chiefs had too little authority to make them be observed, 
3nd the population, being thinly scattered, would seldom 
find their intervention necessary. Nature had implanted 
the desire of revenge in cases of injury or insult ; and for 
that purpose small societies or confederacies were formed, 
whose sole bond of union was a common sentiment of hon- 
our or of interest. 

To check and regulate the diBorders arising from the in 

* Ari hinns Frode, though bom in Iceland (1167), was of a 
royal Norwegian family, and the friend of SsBmund, the compi- 
ler of the Poetic Edda. He was the first Northern writer wno 
attempted to assign fixed dates to events by reference to certain 
chronology ; and his work is remarkable as being the earliest 
historical composition written in the Old Danish or Norse tongue 

iDsnska tungu), which still remains the living language of fce- 
ind. There are only a few fragments remaining, comprised in 
the Scheds and Landnama-Bok. — MuUer, Sagabib., torn, i., p. 
S4. Werlauff., de Ario Multiscio, 8vo, Havnie, 1806. Snorre 
seems to have used his works in the composition of the Heim- 
skringla ; but the Ynglinga Saga was chiefly compiled from the 
songs and traditions of Eyvind, and Thiodolf, who was skald to 
Harald Haarfager. The Lazdasla Saga has been translated into 
Latin by Mr. Kepp; and Sir Walter Scott has given a lively 
abstract of ihe Eyrbiggia Saga.— Scott's Prose Works, vol. v. 
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didgenoe of their ferociona habits, the interpositioa oi tb« 
judge or the civil tnagistrate became indii^nsable, who 
might fix some invariable rule of adjustment ; otherwise 
resentments would become perpetual, and private quarrds 
might end in public conrniotions. Crimes and misdemean- 
ours of this description' were at first determined hj com- 
pensation, which was usually limited to a certain value in 
cattle : the only money current in those barbarous ages.* 
Every joint and limb of the animal had ks price regiilated ; 
and the degree£( of ofifence were carefully distinguished, 
according to the rank which the injured person bore. in the 
state. The composition for the murder or the maiming of 
a grandee was twelve times more than that exacted for the 
same injuries done to a freeman ; while the death of a 
slave was rated only at the fourth part of the latter penal^ 
ty, being precisely the fine, for a simple blow given to a' 
prince or a nobleman, which produced neither swelling Aor 
blackness. Wounds inflicted on a maideawere estimated 
at double the price of those given to a man in the same 
rank of life; but for married women the proportion was 
ess. Outrages against modesty were valued with a de-. 
gree of exactness to which offences of that nature would, 
seem scarcely reducible ; so that, as Montesquieu obsetves,* 
these nations appear to have calculated injuries by scale 
and compass, as others do .their measures and figures iO' 
geometry.! 

With respect to theft, the laws were more variable ; 
sometimes that crime was punishable with death, but more 
generally compounded for by paying triple the worth of the 
article stolen. These amercements for a long time formed 
the best part of the royal revenues, and were almost the. 
only species of punishment that could be tolerated among 
a valiant and free people, who esteemed their blood too 
precious to be shed in any other way than in battle. 

* There was no money in Denmark, except what was intro- 
duced by piracy, till Canute's coinage.— Holberg, tom. i., p. 161. 

t Arngrim Jon., Crymo^., p. 89. Saxo Gram., libt ▼. Th« 
scale for personal injaries, inside and oatside, and frorn head to 
foot, with the " were*' or fine attached to each, may be seen in 
the Laws of Ethelbert and Canute, which were imported from 
the North, re>enacted by Edward the Confessor, and adopted bj 
William the Conqueror. For putting Uie hair, the penalty was 
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Their mode of establishing proof in the administration 
Of justice was singular ; and the ridiculous expedients to 
which they had recourse for discriminating truth from 
falsehood betrayed all the strange and credulous ignorance 
of a barbarous people. Scmietunes the accused was ao* 
quitted on the oath of compurgators, who, although they 
might have no knowledge of the crime, solenmly declared 
their persuasion of his innocence. Another of their cus* 
toms was the judiciary combat, or trial by battle, which 
rooted itself so deeply in the institutions of the North as to 
defy the authority of popes and councils. This nKide was 
attended with many difficulties and inconveniences, such 
as the proximity of relationship, or the inequality of age 
and strength in the antagonists. The dexterous pugilist 
or the daring adventurer frequently abused this practice 
by converting it into a source of gain. It is recorded in 
Grettir's Saga that, in the reign of Erik Jarl, these desper- 
adoes ** challenged land-owners and even noblemen to fight 
duels for money and for women ; no compensation or re« 
dress was made for a man killed in such a duel ; many 
were dishonoured, and some slaughtered ; therefore King 
Erik abolished all duels ; he also outlawed all robbers and 
Berssrkers who disturbed the kingdom."* 

50 sceattas; fracturing the scull, lOsc. ; cutting off an ear, 12 sc. ; 
the notse, 98c. ; loea of an eye, 50 sc. ; each of the front teeth, G so.; 
for every grinder, 1 sc. ; and if the speech were affected, 12 sc. ; a 
thumb, 20 sc. ; the fore finger, 8 sc. ; every finger-nail, 1 sc. ; a bro* 
ken rib, 3 sc. ; the toes were rated at half the corresponding fin 
gers ; and a stab was valu^ according to its depth. For the mur* 
der of a freeman, the first instalment of 20 sc. was to be paid at 
the open grave or down upon the coffin, and the residue within 40 
days.^PaIg]rave, p. 44, 48. Appendix, p. 88, 11). Repp, Hist. 
Treat, on Trial by Jury in Scandinavia and Iceland, p. 31 and 
37, where a scale of wounds and penalties is given according to 
the ** Leges Saxonum ec Frisiorum,*' long before the conquest 
of Canute. 

* Tradition has ascribed to Frode the law that all controver- 
sies, disputes, and affronts should be decided in the field. Yet, 
in the Scandinavian codes, battle is scarcely recognised as a 
trial. The Sagas furnish many instances of duels, in which the 
rights of property, the debt^ the dowry, or the inheritance, might 
be the object of contention ; but these conflicts were not strict 
ly judicial trials, and if the litigants fought instead of pleadings 
It was because the sword was found to be a readier and mora 
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When the discovery of truth appeared to exceed all hii 
man powers, they had recourse to supernatural means, in 
what they called divine judgments. Among these were 
the watery ordeal and the fiery ordeal, ceremonies which 
were not peculiar to Scandinavia. The former, as is well 
known, was the trial of innocence by swimming, or, in 
other words, an appeal to the genius of the waters ; the 
latter was intended to establish proof by touching heated 
iron, putting the hand into boiling water or a redhot gaunt- 
let, or walking blindfold over burning plcughshares ; and 
if, at the end of certain days, there remained any marks oi 
the fire, the accused was held guilty ; if not, a verdict of 
acquittal was pronounced. It is to Valdemar II. that the 
merit belongs of having abolished this absurd and inhuman 
practice in Demnark.* 

efficient instrument of possession than the decision of a judge. 
Many a combat originated in '* ladies* love." One of the most 
memorable fought in Iceland was between ^ Rafn the skald and 
Gunnlaug with tbo serpent's tongue," for the hand of the fair- 
haired Helga. Both lovers fell, and their death (1013) caused 
the abolition of duels in that island. — Gunnlaug's Saga. Des- 
neradoes fought within a very narrow space ; sometimes on a 
hide nine ells long spread on the ground, or in a ring marked 
with stones, or enclosed with hazel stakes. Others chose an 
island or ^ holm," so that neither party could escape, whence 
this combat was called the Holmganga. Instances are recorded 
where a man and a woman were the combatants, and in that 
case the rules fur equaUzing the strength and advantages of the 
parties were whimsically ingenious. The male hero was fixed 
in a circular pit to the depth of his girdle, and armed with an 
oaken staff a cloth ell long. The virago was furnished with a 
rope or sling of equal length, at the end of which was tied a 
heavy stone. With this weapon she endeavoured to fell her an- 
tagonist, who parried and shifted as well as he could. If hr 
succeeded in twisting the club in the sUug, which was fastened 
to the woman's arm, the battle was generally won, as he could 
then drag her within reach of his fists. — Palgrave, p. 219. Ap- 
pendix, p. 201. 

* Wormius, Monument. Danic, lib. i., c. xi. Repp, Trial by 
Jury, p. 42. Saxo, lib. xi. The ordeal ftrri candentis was of 
three kinds. 1. Trugsjern, or lifting a redhot iron with the na 
ked hand, and carrying it a distance of twelve feet ; this was ap- 
plicable in cases of theft or robbery. 2. Skudsjem, where the 
accused was bound to carry it nine feet in the same manner. 3. 
Skra, in which he was compelled to walk over twelve burning 
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In these ancient Scandinavian customs are to be found 
the rade elements of the trial by jury, which was common 
to all the Northern nations, and of such remote origin as 
to be generally ascribed to Odin, whose judicial court, con- 
sisting of twelve assessors, bore several points of resem- 
blance to the same legal institution in latter ages. A sin- 
gle example will show, not only the homely manner in 
which the laws were administered, but the subtle strata- 
gems by which, even in those primitive times, the ends of 
justice were sometimes frustrated. 

In the Saga of Egill, son of SkaUagrim, there is a cu- 
rious and picturesque account of a civil trial in Norway, in 
the reign of Eric Brodaexe, respecting part of an inheritance 
claimed by that chieftan in right of hus wife, but which had 
been entirely taken possession of by his brother-in-law, 
Bergaumund, whose suit was backed by the interest of the 
king, and his queen Gunhilda. The question was tried at 
the Gula Ting assizes, where both parties appeared, at- 
tended by numerous bands of followers and friends. The 
court, which was held in the midst of a large field, con- 
sisted of an enclosure surrounded and fenced with hazel 
twigs, fastened together with a cord, called the vebond or 
sacred bemd. Within this circle sat the judges, thirty-six 
in number, three districts having returned twelve each. 
The pleadings commenced in due form, and Bergaumund 
asserted that Egill's wife, being the child of a slave, could 
not inherit the property in dispute. But his assertions 
were denied by Arinbiom, who produced the oaths of 
twelve compurgators that she was of an ingenuous birth ; 
ind, as the juices were about to pronounce sentence, the 
queen, apprehending the result might be favourable to Egill, 
with whom she was at enmity, caused her kinsmen to cut 
the sacred cord, by which tlie court was broken up in con- 
fusion. 

The disappointed chieftain challenged his adversary to 
single comlMit, and denounced vengeance against all who 
should dare to interfere. Erik was greatly incensed at 
this presumption ; but as nobody, not even the king or his 

plooghshares in cases of homicide.— Rosensinge, Lov-historie, 
MCt. 74. The same author states, that the ordeal by hot iron 
may be traced in Holstein and Dilhmarsch so late as the 15tb 
•f**\ 14th CTutiiries.— De Usa Jaram. Antiq., p. 90. 
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ehampions, were allowed to come anned to the assizes, 
Egill made his escape to Iceland in a bark with thirtf men, 
provided by his faithful companion Arinbiom. Before set* 
ting sail he had found an opportunity of satiating his re- 
venge, by killing not only his adversaiy Bergaumund, but 
Erik's son Rognvald, whom he had accidentally encoun- 
tered at a conviYial meeting. As a memorial of his indig- 
nation on quitting Norway, he studc one of the oars of his 
ship in a cleft of the rode, surmounted with a horse's head, 
and bearing the following imprecation, carved in Runic 
characters : ^ I direct this curse against the tutelary dei- 
ties who built this land, that they shall forever wander, and 
find no rest nor abiding--place until they have expelled King 
Erik and Queen GunlSda."* 

* Egill's Saga, c. lvii.-lx. Muller, Sagabib,, torn, i., p. 114- 
J 16. The general summons for the assembling of the Gothic and 
Scandinavian courts was similar to that for gathering the High- 
land clans when the fiery cross made the circuit of their glens 
and lulls. The symbol was passed rapidly from house to house, 
from man to man, over marsh and moor, to announce the meet- 
ing of the popular tribunal. The token varied in form according 
to its object. An arroWt or budbkaDa» informed the people that 
the Noemda ^the twelve men by whose verdict all trials and 
causes were ctecided) would sit m judgment on the murderer; 
and hence the court was called the " Orvarthing." The cross 
indicated that the precepts of the Church had been violated, and 
that the transgressors against " Christendom's Balk" were to 
receive their punishment. The axe or staflf denoted the trans- 
action of ordinary busineas. Parties were summoned to appeat 
at the Landaihing and Haerredsthing by the delivery of these to- 
kens, accompanied by the verbal citation of the bondes (free 
husbandmen), called " Stefnovitni,*' or witness of the Stafi^ who 
were afterward to prove that they had duly executed their er- 
rand. (Amesen's fslandske Rettergang. Palgrave, chap, iv., 
p. 142.) The manner and minute ceremonies of carrying the 
arrow is explained in the Uplandzlagh, one of the most ancient 
of the Swedish codes. — Repp, Trial by Jury, p. 104. The pro- 
ceedinga were wholly oral ; but the great importance and bind 
ing force which the Northmen in general ascribe to their rude 
legal formulas is a very curioua feature in their juriaprudence 
The words once uttered had the magic power of a charm, which 
nothing could dissolve, and which did not require either the as 
sent or the understanding of the party to whom they were ad- 
dressed to render them efficacious. Gunnlaua demanded the 
hand of Helga because the bridal pledge had been repeated 
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Most of the lavs aad eustooas whioh.prevailed in Soandi- 
Mvia were transplanted to other eoontries by the colonies 
ihat settled in different parts of Europe. In Iceland they 
were brought to a remarkable degree of perfection. They 
followed the Saxons and Danes into England, where they 
were revived by Alfred and Canute, after having nearly 
fallen into desuetude amid the wars and revolutions that 
•incessantly convulsed the kingdom. The chairing of may- 
ors, members of Parliament, and other public functionaries, 
is derived firom an ancient practice in Sweden of lifting the 
king, immediately after his election, on the shoulders of the 
£hiefe, in order that aU the people might see and recognise 
his person. The Normans carried their native usages into 
France, and saw them incorporated by Rollo into the legis- 
lation of his new duchy. Even the famous " hue and cry" 
(clamour de haro), so admirably adapted to preserve good 
order in a barbarous community, by making a whole district 
responsiUe for all olfences committed in the neighbour- 
hood, may easily be traced to a Northern origin. Spain, 
Italy, and Sicily retained vestiges of the judicial institutions 
intn>duced by the Scandinavian adventurers ; and the fa- 
mous Saxon and Frisian laws in Germany (one of the old- 

betweenthem in mere sport when children (Gunnlaog's Saga). 
In consequence of this superstitious reverence of lomris, the 
Scandinavian code embraced all living things. Brbtes were in- 
cluded in the eocial compact, and dealt with as if they had been 
rational creatures. If a beaver was killed, by the laws of tiakon 
the Good a fine of three marks was paid to the owner of the 
ground, *' both for blood wite and hamesucken," thus recognising 
the animars rights as an inhabitant of the soil. The old Nor- 
wegian statutes decreed that " the bear and wolf shall be out- 
laws in every place" (Biorn og ulf seal hvervelna utisegr vera). 
Yet even Brum waa entitled to his judicial privileges : for, i( 
he l)ad robbed or injured his two-legged countrymen, it was ne- 
cessary to aummpD a Tinwald court, and pronounce him liable 
to punishment in due form. In the Saga of Finboga binom 
Kama, thQ grizzly offender is challenged to a duel, and slam by 
Finbog with all the courtesies of chivalry. Werlauff, the editor 
of this saga (Copenhagen, 1812), says, the opinion that bears 
have a reasonable knowledge of Danish is still prevalent in 
Norway. From these practices, perhaps, arose the idea preva- 
ient ill the dark ages, that ghosts and fiends could be laid by the 
jHiQtenceof a magistrate ; and that nozions vermin, such as rata, 
(iMce. anti even inserts,^ might he banishe^l by a decree of tha 
civil tribunal 
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est existing literaiy monuments of the Teutonic nationsf 
has been ascribed to Harald Biaatand. 

The military tactics of the Scandinavian nations, it may 
readily be assumed, corresponded in rudeness and imper- 
fection with their civil institutions. The Northern kmgs | 
had neither standing armies nor regular troops, except the 
Bersserker, and periiaps a small tody of horsemen, who 
served as guards. When new levies were lequired, the 
general assembly of the freemen determined ihe number 
which each farm, village, or town was to furnish. The 
soldiers appear to have received no fixed pay beyond a 
share of the booty ; and they either returned home when 
the expedition was over, or betook themselves to foreign 
service, in the hope of acquiring wealth and distinction. 
That many of the chieftains and generals possessed skill 
equal to their courage, is obvious from their extraordinary 
conquests in distant countries. 

Their principal strength consisted of infantry ; and it 
seems to have been their custom to dispose an army in 
form of a triangle or wedge, with the point directed against 
the enemy^s centre. When about to give battle, they 
raised loud shouts, clashed their armour, and call^, with 
hymns and invocations, on the name of Odin. Naturally 
impetuous, and seeking chiefly for (dunder, they fought 
with ardour only so long as the first heat of their passion 
continued, and while they were encouraged by the prospect 
of speedy success. During the action, their women and 
children remained in the camp, round which a sort of in- 
trenchment was formed with the baggage. Their swords 
were sometimes very long, and had (fifierent appellations, 
or were short and crooked like a scimitar. The battle-axe 
had two edges, and was termed a halberd when the handle 
was beyond the ordinary length. These offensive weapons 
were often inscribed with mysterious characters) and called 
by- such names as might inspire terror. 

The Scandinavians were reckoned expert at shooting 
and throwing missiles ; and, accordingly, they made great 
use of the tow, and occasionally of slings and javelins. 
Their shields and bucklers were variously constructed; 
they had different shapes, but the usual form was ovaL 
Those belonging to warriors of distinction were of iron or 
brass, ornamented with painting and sculpture, and some- 
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Eimes richly plat^ wfth gdd or sihrer. The shidd tierted 
a variety of pur|)oses biesides protection and defence ; il 
was employed to cany the dead to the grave ; it formed a 
shelter or tent in bad weather, when the anmy tRras en* 
camped in open ground ; in naval encounters, the warrior 
eould easily escape falling into the hands of the eii^ny by 
swimming to the shore on his buclUer ; in sieges or attacks, 
rampart^ wete suddenly made of their shiekia^ hy locking 
them one into another ; and when the campaign was ended 
they were suspended against the walls of their houses, as 
the niost appropriate decorations with Which they could be 
embellisAie^. The noblest occupation in which a hero 
could employ his leisure was to clean and burnish this 
part of his armour, and carve upon it such emblematic 
figures as might express bis gallant achievements, and 
thus serve as an honourable badge to distinguish him from 
his oompanions» 

When the young warrior attained full age and was first 
enlisted, the ceremony of inauguration was to present him 
with a sWord or lance, and a smooth white buckler, called 
the ** shield of expectation." This he carried until his 
courage, or exploits against the enemy, entitled him to have 
it engraven with proofs of his valour. Hence these sym- 
bolical ornaments, the apparent source of hereditary coats- 
Of-arms,'weTe originally the exclusive right 6f princes, and 
persons distinguished by their military services. 

It may also be remarked that the fables invented by the 
ancient roinancers, of beautiful princesses shut up in en- 
chanted castles, guarded by dragons, and afterward res- 
cued by Wandering heroes who slew these terrible monsters, 
have most pfobably had their origin in the peculiar style of 
Scandfnavian fortification. Their rude castellated forts 
were generally perched on the summits of rocks or preci- 
pices, round^ which winded the thick misshapen wall, often 
called by a wbtd denoting a serpent or dragon. In these 
inaccessible retreats it was customary to secure the women 
in time of war, and especially young maidens of noble 
birth, who could rarely be considered safe in a country 
where so many lawless bandits were constantly roaming 
about in search of adventures.* 

* Dalin, Svea Rikes Hist., torn, i., c. vi., vii., viii HolUerg, 
I.— P 
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Such is the dark and repulsive character of Northern 
society during the heathen ages. With Christianity a new 
era was introduced. That eyent, considered merely in a 
civil and philosophical light, was of vast importance to the 
Scandinavian nations. It corrected the abuses of an ill- 
regulated fieedom; it banished vindictive quarrels and 
bloody dissensions ; it put a restraint on robberies and pira- 
cies ; it humanized the pubUc laws, and softened the fero- 
city of private manners ; it emancipated the peasantry 
from a miserable servitude, restored to them their naturaU 
rights, and created a relish for the blessings of peace and 
the comforts of life. Finally, by communicating a knowl- 
edge of letters, and imparting to the ignorant savage an 
idea of happiness independent of sensual gratifications, it 
sowed those seeds of improvement which gradually ac- 
quired strength and vigour, diffusing with their growth a 
salutary influence over the habits, customs, arts, and insti- 
tutions of the North. 

It was shortly after the introduction of Christianity that 
Denmark and the neighbouring kingdoms were visited by 
Adam of Bremen, who has left on record a very interest- 
ing description of these countries, both as to their geograph- 
ical extent and their moral condition. The account he 
gives of the beneficial effects produced by the new religion 
in Norway, forms a striking contrast with the picture 
sketohod by the same hand, of the state of manners and 
poUce in Denmark, " where he found the laws and customs 
contrary to equity, and nothing praiseworthy but the usage 
of selling into servitude women who dishonour themselves. 
The extreme poverty of the Norwegians," he remarks, 
" formeriy impelled them to roam over the whole world, 
whence they brought back to their own land much wealth, 
the fruit of their piratical enterprises. But since their con- 
version to Christianity, they have been taught to love peace 
and truth, to be content with their humble lot, and to dis- 
tribute bountifully what they had accumulated by honest 
means instead of plundering others ; and as they were 
formerly addicted to the wicked arts of magic, so now with 
the apostle they profess only the simple faith of Christ 

Dan. og Norg. Beskrivelse, c. xiii. Ponloppidan, Gesta et Ve% 
tig. Ihinonim extra Daniam, torn, i , p. 2'<^, et seq. 
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nracified. Of all men, they are those who at present ob- 
serve the greatest moderation in eating and drinking, and 
the greatest abstinence in other sensual pleasures. They 
hold the church and the clergy in such reverence, that he 
is hardly esteemed a Christian who does not go to the 
offering every day after having heard mass. Baptisms and 
confirmations, dedications of altars, and other holy cere* 
monies, are as carefully performed with them as by ttie 
Danes. The only exceptions Uiat I have heard to this ex- 
emplary conduct arises from, the avarice of the priests, 
who extort irregularly what ought only to be paid accord- 
ing to a fixed rate ; for the bartKurians as yet dare not or 
wdl not pay tithes ; so that the visiting of the sick, the 
burying of the dead, and all other sacred ofiices, are venal." 
"^ The Swedes," says the same author, *^ are a sober and 
modest people, addicted to no vice except incontinence. 
l^Iygamy is lawful, and they have consequently two or 
three wives ; but the rich and great have even more, all the 
children being regarded as legitimate ; adultery is punished 
with death. They are distinguished above all the Hyper- 
boreans for their hospitality, and the Christian missionaries, 
if they are prudent and virtuous, are received and cherish- 
ed by them with great affection, the bishops even being 
permitted to assist at the popular assemblies, called Ting, 
where they often willingly hear of Christ and the Christian 
religion. The Swedes are a numerous people, brave and 
warlike, abounding both in cavalry and slups, being the 
most powerful of the Northern nations. At home they are 
all equal, but in military expeditions they yield obedience to 
their kings and leaders. In battle they invoke the aid ot 
him whom they esteem the most potent of their deities ; 
and, if they obtain the victory, they devote themselves ex- 
clusively to his service. But they now esteem the God of 
the Christians more powerful than any of their own divini- 
ties, who often deceive, while his help never fails."* " In 

* Many of the Northern warriors were indifferent to all religion, 
and boasted that neither the heathen nor the Christian deities 
inspired them with respect. In the history of Olaf Tryggvason, 
a chief scrnpied not to declare publicly that he relied much more 
on his own arm than upon 'Ihor or Odin. ** I am neither Chris- 
tian nor Pagan," said another ; " my companions and I have no 
other religion than the confidence of our own strength, and in 
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many parts of Norway and Sweden," continaes this m- 
teUtgent ecelesiastic, ** there are men of ifiustrious birth, 
who live, like the patriarchs of old, upon the produce of 
their flocks and herds. They are all Christians except 
those who dwell beyond the arctic circle, on the borders of 
the sea, who are still addicted to the arts of magic, by 
which they pretend 'to know what is passing in every part 
of the world, and to work the most wonderful miracles. I 
have beard, too, that in the rugged Alps of that region 
there are wild women and savage men, who rarely sufTer 
themselves to be seen, are clothed with the skins of wild 
beasts, and speak a jargon hardly intelligible to the neigh- 
bouring people."* 

the good success which always attends as in war.'* The same 
thing is related of Rolf Krake, king of Denmark. — Bartolin, Do 
Causis Contem. Mort. a Dan., p. 80. 

* Adam. Bremen., De Situ Dan., c. ccviii., ccxz., ccxxxiit 
Maliot, Hist, de Dan. £tat de rEglise, 6cc., fin. de Ut. i. 
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CHAPTER V. 
i'Vom CaaMie the Great to Valdenuir the Great. 

PartitioD of Canute's Dominions.— Accession of Srend Estrith- 
soQ in Demark. — Wars with Norway. — Disputes between the 
Crown and the Clergy. — St. Knut*s abortive Invasion of Eng- 
land.— Resistance of the Danes to Tithes. — Archiepiscopal See 
of Lund established. — Erik Eiegod's Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. — Sanguinary Reign of Nikolas.— Institution of Guilds. 
—Contests of rival Factions for the Succession. — Civil War. — 
Division of the KiBgddm.-«Acoe8sion of Valdemar I. — Power 
and Ambition of the RomishClergy. — Warrior Bishops.— De- 
signs of Frederic Barbarossa upon Denmark. — Crusades of 
Valdemar against the Wends.— Destruction of Jomsborg. — 
Foundation of Copenhagen. — Affairs of Norway. — Adventures 
and Reign of Harald Hardrade. — His Invasion of England. — 
Progress of Civilization under Olaf Kyrre. — Expedition of 
Magnus against the Scottish Isles.— His Conquests in Ice- 
land.— Pilgrimage of Sigurd IV. to Jerusalem.— His Adven- 
tures at Constantinople.— Various Pretenders to the Norwe- 
gian Throne. — Long Succession of Civil Wars.— Interposition 
of Cardinal Albano.— Archbishopric of Trondheim establish- 
ed .-^Concessions made to the new See. — Affairs of Sweden. 
— Extinction of the Dynasty of Stenkill.— Rival Fractions of 
the Goths and Swedes. — Treaty of alternate Succession. — 
Progress of Christianity.— Bishop of Upsala made Primate.— 
The Folkungar usurp the Throne. 

The extensive dominions of Canute the Great were parti- 
tioned among his three sons. Horda-Knat, whom he had 
by Queen Emma, was already in possession of Denmark, 
and ought also, by the nuptial contract, to have succeeded to 
the English crown. But the intrigues of Earl Godwin pro- 
cured the throne of that kingdom for Harald Harefoot, the 
illegitimate child of Canute by his concubine Alfgiva. A 
short reign of four years left his half-brother Horda-Knut 
undisputed master of the Anglo-Saxon sceptre ; and on his 
death (1042), which was caused by excessive drinkipg, the 
race of Ethelred were again restored to their hereditary 
"Iglits in the person of Edward the Confessor. 



1 
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Norway had previously been conferred on Svend, Harald^s 
elder brother ; but his partial and unjust goyemment pro- 
voked the resentment of the chiefs and Jarls, who turned 
their eyes towards Magnus, the son of St. Olaf, then an 
exile at the court of the Russian pnnce Jaroslaf. The 
royal youth obeyed the sununons, and was receiv^ by his 
countrymen with open arms. Svend fled to Denmark, 
(1035), where he died the same year. An attempt was 
then made by Horda-Knut to establish his title to the Nor- 
wegian crown, in right of his father's conquest ; but he 
found it impossible to enforce his pretensions against the 
valour of Magnus. A compact was therefore concluded 
between them, by which it was stipulated that the survi- 
ver should inherit both kingdoms. The death of the for- 
mer, with whom ended the old line of Danish kings, se- 
cured to his competitor the undivided sovereignty, which 
was farther ratified by the oaths of twelve chiefs in each 
country, and the choice of the National Assembly held at 
Viborg. This arrangement, however, was speedily dis- 
tuibed by the appearance of a claimant whose title might 
be considered preferable, under any fixed rule of hereditary 
succession. That individual was Svend, son of Ulfr. Jarl 
by Estritha, sister to Canute the Great ;* and with him com- 
menced what is called the second or middle dynasty, which 
reigned in Denmark for nearly 300 years. 

The following are the contemporary princes that occu- 
pied the thrones of the three kingdoms from the era of Ca- 
nute to that of Valdemar I. : 

* Ulfr Jarl was assassinated in St. Luke's Church at Ros- 
kilde, by order of Canute, whose displeasure he bad provoked 
by causing young Horda-Knut to be proclaimed in Denmark, 
while he was occupied in subduing England. The king dis- 
sembled his resentment, and afterward mvited the Jarl to " a 
great feast," where a quarrel at a game of chess ensued, which 
ended in an act of murder. ** The monks," says Snorre, *' shut 
up their church, but the king ordered them to open it again, and 
sing a mass, which they did. He then endowed it with a largs 
tract of land, which it possesses to this day."^Heim8kring)a. 
Sagmaf Olafi hinom Helga, c. cxlii., cxIiiL 
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J>BNMARK. 

A.D. 

Bvena Estrithson. . 1076 
Naraid (llein) Svend- 

son 1060 

Knnt IV.(the Saint)1086 
Olaf (Hunger) ....1095 

Erik (Eiegod) 1103 

Nikolas S vendson . 1 1 34 
EriklV. (Eman)..1137 
Erik V. (Lamm).. 1147 

KnutV 1156 

intend (Grathe) Em- 

unsson 1157 

Valdemar I. (sur- 

named t he Great) 1 1 82 



NOR WAT. 

A.D. 

Harald Hardrade. . 1066 

Magnus II 1069 

Olaf III. (Kyrre).. 1093 
Magnus (Barfoed). 1 103 

Olaf IV 1116 

EisteinI 1122 

Sigurd! 1130 

Magnus IV 1134 

HaraldlV. (GilIe).I136 

Sigurd II 1155 

Eisieinll 1157 

Inge 1 .^...1161 

Hakonlll 1162 

Magnus V 1186 



8WBDBN. 

A.n. 

Stenkill 1006 

Halstan 1090 

Inge I. (the Good). 1119 

Philip llig 

Inge^II 1129 

Sverker 1 1155 

Saint Erik 1161 

Chs. 8Terkerson..ll67 
Knut Eriksson • ... 1 199 

Sverker II 1201 

Erik II. (Knutsson) 1210 
John 8verker8on..l22S 
Erik III. (the Stam- 
merer) 1250 



On the assassination of his father, the young prince, 
sumamed Estrithson, found an asylum in Sweden; but 
when Magnus ascended the throne, he presented himself 
at the court of Norway, where he was received with every 
mark of kindness, and appointed Jarl of Jutland, with the 
viceroyalty of Denmark. Svend, on his part, swore fidehty 
to the new monarch on the relics of St. Olaf, and was wel- 
comed with affection by his own countrymen, already pre- 
possessed in his favour by his descent from their hereditary 
sovereigns. But he soon forgot his obligations to his ben- 
efactor, and formed a design to appropriate the sceptre to 
himself. The national diet, or Viborg-Ting, gave their 
concurrence, when a cruel civil war ensued between the 
two princes, which was only suspended by an incursion 
into Sleswig of a formidable host of pagan Wends, under 
the command of a chief called Regbus. The invaders were 
defeated, and their leader slain in a battle which the Sagas 
describe as the most bloody that had been fought in the 
North since the planting of Christianity. 

Meantime Svend received a new ally in the person of 
Harald Hardrade, the half-brother of St. Olaf This cele- 
brated hero had just returned from the East, where he 
ierved as commander of the Vseringar at Constantinople, 
in the hope of wresting the Norwegian crown from his 
nephew, by uniting his resources with those of the Danish 
monarch. But this confederacy was soon dissolved and 
their friendship interrupted, by an offer on the part of Mag- 
nus to admit the bold adventurer to an equal share of the 
kingly power in Norway. Before his death, which hap 
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pened soon after, be declared Harald his successor ; and. 
;jby. a singular effort of magnanimity, lie expressed a wjali 
that Sverid might continue to reign in Denmark. The lat- 
ter, accordingly, was again saluted iwith the royal title, an^ 
conlirmed in t^e sovereignty by the diet of Viborg.* 

The ambition of Harald, not content with ruling over his 
own countrymen, sought to reunite the two kingdoms. 
With this view he directed several predatory expeditions 
against the coasts of Jutland and the isles of the Danish 
Archipelago, which he cruelly desolated with fire and sword. 
These ravages were carried on for several years, until the 
contest was finally teraiinated in a celebrated naval battle 
fought at the mouth of the River Nissa. The Norwegians, 
on perceiving, the superior force of the enemy, would have 
declined the combat, but their intrepid monarch disdained 
to flee. Placing himself on board the Great Dragon, in the 
centre, he intrusted the command of the right wing to Ha- 
kon Ivarsson ; the left was composed of the galleys from 
Tiondheim. Svend stationed his ovm ship directly oppo- 
site to that' of his antagonist, and took the precaution of 
fhstening together many of his smaller vessels with chains, 
to enablA them the better to resist the unpetuosity of the 
attack. The battle raged with great fury for two days and 
the whole of the intervening night, when victory declared 
for the Norwegians (A.D. 1064). t 

The escape of the Danes being grievously retarded by 
the chaining together of their galleys, their unfortunate 
monarch threw himself in disguise into a small skiflT, and, 
rowmg towards the ship of Hakon, requested to speak with 
the Jarl. On demanding his name, the fugitive answered, 
" Vanradr (the friendless) : my life is in your power ; I 
ask it of you as a boon." The chief immediately recog- 

* Snorre, Sagaaf Magnasi Goda, c. vii., ziv., xvi., xxx.-zxxvl 
Saga af Haraldi Hardnude, c. xviii.«xxviii. Knytlinga Saga, c. 
xxil Sazo, lib. x., c. cccxiv., cccxv. Suhm, tiist. afDanmark, 
toin..iv., p. 84, 158, 159, 171. 

t The Norwegian fleet consisted of 150 sail of large vessels, 
while the Danish numbered 300 of various sizes. According to 
Snbrre, Harald's ship had thirty-live benches of rowers ; ** its 
prow was adorned with a dragon-bead ; the sides and stein 
glowed with burnished gold." — Saga af Haraidi Hardrade, e 
izi-llTi. Suhm, Hift. af Danmark, torn, iv., p. 282-291. 
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nned. the suppliant prince, having been fonnerly in his ser- 
Tice, and indebted to him for many obligations. According- 
ly^ he was secretly conveyed to the coast of Halland, where 
to found a refuge in the house of one of his own subjects, 
and a friend of the generous JarL As the. attachment of 
h» pe<H>le had not been impaired by this disaster, Svend 
teai^ieared soon afterward in Zealand, and was received by 
the inhabitants with open arms. Preparations were made 
for renewing the contest, when Haraid wisely determined 
to offer conditions of peace. A treaty was subsequently 
concluded between them at Konghella, on the banks of the 
Gotha, within the Norwegian frontier, by which the son 
of Estritha was expressly recognised as the rightful pos- 
sessor of the Danish throne ; and the boundaries of the 
two kingdoms were re-established as they had existed from 
time immemorial. 

Scarcely was this pacification ratified, when Svend was 
induced to equip a fleet destined to join the Saxons and 
Anglo-Danes in England, who had revolted against the 
Normans. The expedition^ commanded by Asbiom Jarl, 
entered the Humber, and, forming a junction with the 
Northuihbirian insurgents, the rebels marched upon York, 
which they carried by assault, with a prodigious slaughter 
of the enemy. William began now to be apprehensive that 
his haid-edrned conquest might be wrested from him ; and, 
addressing himself to the avarice of Asbiom, he succeeded 
in persuading him, by the giSt of a large treasure, to aban- 
don the enterprise. The traitor returned with the expedi- 
tion to Denmark, laden with the Norman presents and the 
plunder of the English coasts. But his faithlessness met 
with its appropriate reward ; the fleet, having encountered 
a v;iolenf storm, was svrailawed up in the waves, and, 
though he escaped with his life, he was driven into an ig- 
nominious banishment* 

* Suhm, Hist, af Dan., torn, iv., p. 390-400. Thierry, Con 
quSte d'Angleterre par les Normands, torn, i., p. 391-398. 
Svend'ff two sons, Haraid and Knut, embarked in this ezpedi 
tion, :whcch consisted of 240 sail, and was joined by Poles, 
Saxons, and Frisians, tempted by the hope of plunder. Arch- 
bishop Aldred of York is said to have died **of very grief and 
ftnguish of mhid" at the news of their approach, foreseeing the 
horrid ravages they were to commit. The Minster, with its 
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It was in the reign of this prince that the violent and 
protracted struggle Setween the crown and the clergy com- 
menced. Svend, after the death of his first wife Ganhilda, 
had espoused the Princess Gyda, whom his queen had by 
her former husband, Emund, king of Sweden, and, conse- 
quently, his own step-daughter. This marriage was con- 
trary to the canons of the Church, and the pretext was 
eagerly seized by the Catholic prelates to humble the pride 
of the Danish monarch. Adelbert, archbishop of Bremen, 
remonstrated with him upon his heinous offence, and 
menaced him, if he did not repent, with the sword of ex- 
communication. The king, in his turn, set the anathema 
at defiance, and threatened to attack Hamburg ; but the 
primate remained inflexible, until the royal offender, moved 
by letters from the pope, consented to divorce his relative, 
beeply mortified at this triumph of the haughty church- 
man, he sought to avenge himself by obtaining from the 
successor of St. Peter the establishment of an archiepis- 
copal see in Denmark, so as to render his dominions inde- 
pendent of Adelbert, whose jurisdiction, as papal legate, 
extended over the three Northern kingdoms. 

This threatened loss of power and revenue induced the 
prelate to sooth the wounded feeUngs of the monarch by 
flattery and rich presents ; and, when the storm of resent- 
ment had subsided, he ventured to wait upon his majesty 
in person at Sleswig, where he entertained him with mag- 
nificent festivals which lasted for eight days, and even en- 
gaged him to form an alliance with the Emperor Henry 
IV. of the Franconian line, who was then involved in war 
with the Duke of Saxony. Induced by the promise of 
sharing the spoils of the vanquished Saxons, Svend readily 
gave lus co-operation, and ascended the Elbe with a pow- 
erful armament ; but the project was defeated by the dis- 
sensions of his own troops, who refused to attack a people 
whom they regarded as theur ancient friends, and the bul- 
wark that had secured Denmark against the ambitious de- 

famous library, was consumed ; the whole country between that 
city and Durham was left without a single habitation, and re- 
mained a desert for a century afterward. Svend equipped a 
second expedition under his son Knut : but, though he entered 
the Thames, he did not venture to land. — Saxon Chron., p. 27^ 
281 Holberg, torn, i, p. 181. 
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0ig;ns of the German emperors, who, ever since tlie daya 
of Charlemagne, had been constantly endeavouring to ex- 
tend their northern frontier.* 

Another untoward accident occurred, which again 
brought Svend into hostile collision with the Church, llie 
Archbishop of Bremen had appointed to the see of Roskilde 
one of his clerks, named William, an Anglo-Saxon ecclesi- 
astic, who had been chancellor or secretary to Canute the 
(rieat. For thirty years he presided over that diocese, and 
won the affections of all, not more by his fervent zeal than 
by his eminent virtues and his extraordinary teaming, which 
to an ignorant people appeared so far beyond human at- 
tainment that he acquired the reputation of a wizard, a 
sort of distinction which was not reckoned incompatible 
with his spiritual gifls. The king, by whom he was highly 
esteemed, had invited all his " chief men" to a great feast 
in that capital, at which some of the courtiers, heated with 
wine, indui^d themselves in coarse and indecent jests at 
the sovereign's expense. On learning the fact next morn- 
ing, he ordered them to be assassinated, while engaged in 
their devotions in the church of St. Luke, or the Holy 
Trinity, the same which had been stained by the murder 
of his father Ulfr Jarl. 

On the following day, while the bishop was celebrating 
mass, the king presented himself to participate in the ser- 
vice, but the indignant prelate met him at the porch, and, 
placing his crosier across the door, he forbade him to enter 
the sanctuary which he had defiled with sacrilegious blood ; 
" calling him not king, but homicide,'' and commanding him 
to retire. The roysd attendants drew their swords, but 
they were ordered by their master to sheathe their weap- 
ons. Returning to the palace, h» took off his robes of 
state, clothed hunself in the garb of a penitent, and repair- 
ed to the church barefooted, to supplicate forgiveness. 
The service had already commenced, the " Kyrie eleeison" 
was chanted, and the " Gloria" about to be sung, when the 
bishop was informed that the king waited without, lying 
prostrate on the ground at the door. The sympathizing 
prelate instantly left the altar, raised the supplicant, salu- 

♦ Adam. Brem., Hist. Eccle«., lib. iii., c. xii. Subm, Hist 
ftf Dan., torn, iv., p. 408-41 1. 
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ted him with the kiss of pe^ce, gave hixn his benediction, 
and desired him to resume his royal habiliments. At the 
end of three days the monarch returned to the Cathedral, 
took his usual seat^and, after the heralds l^^ad commanded 
silence, he confessed his fault before the assembled multi- 
tude, and received from the bishop plenary indulgence. Bj 
way of farther expiation, he afterward endowed the church 
with one of the regal domains in Zealand. This humifia- 
ting incident, far from disturbing, served rather to cement, 
the friendship previously subsisting between them.* 

Among other learned churchmen who were admitted into 
the society and confidence of the king, were Svend Nord- 
ba^e, and Adam of Bremen, who visited Denmark during 
this reign. The former, a Norwegian by birth, succeeded 
William in the see of Roskilde, and had conciliated the 
royal favour by his intimate knowledge of the Norse lan- 
guage and literature.t The other distinguished ecclesiastic 
praises in no very measured terms the stability, eloquence, 
and erudition of the Dalnish monarch, who communicated to 
him orally all that he relates respecting the early history oi 
the North, and which he had probably derived from the 
Icelandic skalds residing at his court. His bountiful pat- 
ronage of the Church might perhaps have been sufficient to 
secure him the favourable opinion of tbe clergy, but their 
applause has been echoed by the voic^ both of native and 
foreign annalists ; and if due allowance be made for the 
condition of society in that age, their suffrages may per- 

* Saxo, lib. xi., p. 326-330. Munter, Kirchengeschichti^. 
torn, ii , p. 266. Tbe Cathedral of Roskilde, the burial-place o/ 
the Danish kings, was originally built by Bishop William. 

t This ecclesiastic's kiiowiedgeof Latin must have been but 
indifferent, if we may crwlit a jest recorded of him. Being em- 
ployed one day to read ntass before the king, some of his clerical 
brethren, who envied his favour at court and wished to expose 
his ignorance, contrived to erase from the mass-book the two 
first letters of the word/amu/tmi in the supplication for his ma- 
jesty. The worthy Norwegian, not aware of the trick, chantiid 
aloud ** Dcus protegat muAim smm." The king's attention was 
drawn to this ludicrous blander by the smiles of the assistants, 
and, having discovered the imrposiiion that had been practised, 
he sent Nordbagge to study at Bulogna, from whence he return- 
ed ** a learned clerk,'* and was avenged on his adversaries bv 
tuning made bishop of Roskilde.— Saxo, lib. xi , p. 325. 
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baps be regarded aa confirmed by the impartial jodgment 
of posterity. 

This prince died of a ferer in Jutland, and was buried 
m the Cathedral of Roskiltfe. He erected four Danish 
bishoprics ; namely, Lund and Dalby in Scania, and Viborg 
and Borghem in Jutland. ** In this reign,'' says Adam (S 
Bremen, ** the pagan inhabitants of Bomholm were first 
converted to Christianity by Bishop £gino. The islanders 
broke in pieces the image of the ^dess Frigga, which 
was held in great honour by them ; and cast all their 
wealth at the feet of the good prelate, which he refused to 
receive, but persuaded them to devote it to the building of 
places of worship, and the redemption of captives, who 
abounded in those parts." The island of Fionia, according 
to this ecclesiastic, had one hundred parish churches, and 
Zealand a hundred and fifty. Sleswig, Ribe, and Aarhuus 
were each the capital of an episcopal see.* 

By his various wives and concubines, Svend had a no* 
merous progeny, consisting of two daughters and thirteen 
sons, five of whom succeeded him in the following order: 
I. Harald; 2. Knut; 3. Olaf ; 4. Erik; 5. Nikolas or Ni^ 
els. This order, which set aside the lineal descendants of 
the elder brothers in favour of the younger, was the to- 
suit, according to some authors, of special arrangement ; 
but the Kny tlinga Saga expressly says, it was in conformity 
with the " old law." A contest for the vacant sceptre ira. 
mediately arose between Harald and Knut, who had been 
recommended by the father to the choice of the nation in 
preference to his eldest son. But the claims of the former 
ultimately prevailed. His competitor was appeased by be- 
ing created Jarl of Zealand, with a commission to guard 
the island from the ravages of pirates, and a promise, 
should lie Survive his brother, of being raised to the 
throne.f 

* Adam. Brem., De Situ Dan. " Among the islands," tajrt 
this author, '* possessed by the Swedes, is Courland, inhabiteii 
by a erael race of iiolaters and magicians, with a celebrated ora- 
cle Tisited bv the remotest tribes. . A Christian church, with ao 
eoiporiom of merchants, is now established there by the foster- 
ing care of the Danish king. Estland is also inhabited by idola- 
ters, who worship birds and beasts.** 

t Kny tlinxa Saga, c.zxvi.,zxiv. Sazo, lib. xi., 332. Suhm^ 
torn, iv, p. 570-^582. 
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The short reign of this munarch was distinguished by 
nothing remarkable, except a law by which the judicial 
combat was abolis^ied, and the oaths of compurgators sub* 
stituted in place of the solemn declaration of the accused. 
Saxo teUs us that this law of Harald was repealed under 
Svend Grathe, who re-established the trial by battle ; but the 
latter could not have long subsisted as a positive legal in- 
stitution, scnce no traces of it are to be found in tlie written 
laws of Denmark subsequently to this period. The prac- 
tice of duelling, indeed, existed among the Danish nobility 
throughout the Middle Ages, until prohibited by Christian 
IV. in 1618. The death of this prince, who obtained the 
surname of Hein (the Gentle), left Knut undisputed heir to 
the crown, and his election was accordingly confinned by 
the voice of the people assembled in the different districts.* 

The new king conferred on his younger brother Erik the 
Jarldom of Zealand, and created Olaf duke of Sleswig ; 
thus setting the first example of severing the latter prov- 
ince from the united kingdom, as an appanage for one of 
the princes of the royal house. He made several expedi- 
tions against the pagan rovers on the eastern shores of the 
Baltic, and compel!^ them to desist from their piratical 
incursions on the coast of Denmark. The solicitations 
of the discontented Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Danes, who 
sought to throw off the Norman yoke, induced Knut to 
equip a formidable expedition against William of England, 
in c(Hijunction with Count Robert of Flanders (whose 
daughter Adela he had espoused) and Olaf Haraldson kinp 
of Norway. A numerous fleet of nearly a thousand sau 
was collected at Liim Fiord, but the project was defeated, 
chiefly through the secret intrigues of the English monarct 
with the noUes and other grandees engaged in the expe- 
dition. The mutinous troops disbanded, and the auxiU 
aries from Norway were sent back to their own country , 

^ The Knytlinga Saga relates, that the peasants of Halland 
and Scania refused to supply Knut with horses on his journey, 
or to submit to any imposts except such as were authorized b3P 
the old law. The king threatened to retaliate, by prohibiting 
them from fishing in the Sound, and pasturing their herds ol 
swine in the extensive forests belonging to the crown ; '* where- 
upon the Lands-Ting consented to all the king's dotnanda.*'*-' 
C. zzviii. 
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wliile Knut punished the defection of his refractory sab- 
jects vrith heavy pecuniary fines, which he offered to com- 
mute into payment of tithes for the clergy. 

The attempt to enforce these obnoxious measures pro- 
duced h general rising in Jutland, at the head of which was 
Asbiom Jari. The king fled with his wife and children 
into Fionia, and sought an asylum in the church of St. Al- 
bans at Odensee, with two of his brothers, Erik and Ben- 
edict. The sacred edifice was attacked by a furious mul- 
titude, who put all to the sword ; and Knut receiyed his 
deathwound from a lance thrust in at the window The 
gratitude of the clergy, in whose cause he perished, con- 
ferred on him the title of saint and the honour of martyr- 
dom. He was long viewed as the protomartyr of Den- 
mark, a distinction which he owed less to the sanctity of 
his life than to his munificent patronage of the Church. * 
Olaf, the kind's brother, then a prisoner at the court of 
Flanders for his alleged misconduct in thwarting the late 
expedition, was redeemed from captivity by the promise of 
a large sum of money, the payment of which was guaran- 
tied by hostages. In electing him to the throne, the'Danes 
entirely disregarded the her^itary pretensions of Karl, the 
infant son of St. Knut, who, with his widowed mother, had 
taken shelter in his native country. During the whole of 
this reign the kingdom was almost constantly afflicted with 
a desolating famine, attributed by'a superstitious age to the 
vengeance of Heaven for the murder of the late kmg ; and 
from this circumstance is derived the appellation of Hun- 
ger, or the Famished, which histoiy has appended to the 
name of Olaf. 

Erik, sumamed the Good (Eiegod), next ascended the 

* Knytlinga Saga, c. xli.-xliii. Sazo, lib. xi., p. 338-341. 
Antiq. Celto-Scand., p. 226. Knut first admitted the clergy as 
memoers of his privy council, but not fr the national diet, as has 
commonly been supposed. He also exempted them from the 
fiecalar jurisdiction, and distinguished them by his confidence 
and favour. His life was written by ^Inothus, an Anglo-Saxon 
riiOnk from Canterbury, in the reign of his brother I^ikolas, at 
whose intercession he was canonized. It is probable JSlnothui 
brought with him the relics of St. Albanus, which were sent in 
1109 from England, and deposited in the church of Odensee, 
where Knut was slam. — Script. Rer. Dan., tom. iii., p. J87. 
Sunm, Hist., torn, iv., p. 703. 
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throne^ and made seyerai successful expeditions againat 
the Wends, who continued to infest the coasts of the Bal- 
tic. These sea-rovers had once more returned to their M 
haunt of Jomsborg, which was again destroyed by the 
Danes. According to Saxo, this monarch con* eded to his 
people the right of making leprisals for the aggressions of 
these pirates, without the intervention of the royal author- 
ity, whidt the laws had previously rendered necessary. 
He was also instrumental in accomplishing a considerable 
change in the ecclesiastical polity of the North, by obtain- 
ing from Pascal II., whom he visited at Rome, a bull 
erecting Lund into an archbishopric,, the first dignitary of 
which was Adzer, a descendant of the notorious Pahiatoke. 
His jurisdiction extended over Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, the Faroe Isles, Iceland, Greenland, Yinland, and 
the Hebrides. . The new see soon rivalled in power the ill- 
defined and precarious authority of the monarchs by whose 
prodigal bounty it was richly endowed ; the haughty prel- 
ates maintained a numerous court, equalling in magnifi- 
cence and splendour that of royalty itself. ...They not only 
usurped the right of coining money, but erected. strong for- 
tresses and casUes, levied troops, and were constsmtly ac- 
companied by a large retinue of military attendants. They 
claimed for their vassals a complete exemption from the , 
temporal jurisdiction^ and in war led their retainerp in 
person, not only against the enemies of the kingdom, but 
often against the &ig himself.* 

In the seventh year of his reign, Erik adopted suddenly 
the resolution of making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Saxo 
relates a questionable story of the circumstances that led 
to this determination, as being a penance for an involun- 
tary homicide committed in a momentary phrensy caused 
by the influence of music. His subjects reasoned with 
him on the foUy of a self-inflicted exile for an unintentional 
offence, and oflered the third part of their goods to release 
him from the performance of his rash oath ; but he remain- 
ed inflexible, and set forth on his journey, accompanied 
with a numerous suite of miUtary and other retainers. At 
the gates of the cities through which he passed he was 

* Saxo, lib. xii., p. 351 Knytlinga Saga, c. Ixzx, MuntAb 
Kirchengeschichte, torn, ii., p. 78-91, P.7*»-284 
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met by processions pf monks, carrying the holy relics, and 
inY<^ung the blessing of Heaven upon his enterprise. 

On reaching Constantinople, the emperor, Alexius Com* 
nenus, at first hesitated to admit him and his train within 
the walls of his capital, lest the presence of their countiy- 
men might shake the fideUty of the Vsringar ; but, finding 
his apprehensions were groundless, he honoured the North- 
em prince with a public entrance and a magnificent festi- 
val, at which he besto'wed rich presents on h» followers. 
Besides, he ofifered him the choice of games to be celebra- 
ted in the Hippodrome, or a Uberal donation of gold. Erik 
preferred the money, having already incurred great expen- 
ses on his JQumey ; and, teing furnished with ships and 
provisions from his hberal host, he sailed from the Bos- 
phorua, but expired of a pestilential fever soon after his 
arrival, in Cyprus, the intelligence of which did not reach 
Denmark un^ nearly two years after his death. He 1^ 
a number of children, but their claims gave way to that of 
his brother Nikolas.*- 

The long reign of this prince was marked by the calam- 
ities of domestic dissension and foreign invasion, the con- 
sequence of his weak character, and the unsettled state of 
society in that uncivihzed age. Knut Lavard, one of the 
sons, of the late monarch, had been created by his father 
Duke of Sleswig ; and afterward became, by some means 
not explained. King of the Obotrites, or western tribe of 
the Slavonic nation. This accession of power kindled the 
jealousy of his uncle Nikolas, whose imagination repre- 
sented him as a dangerous competitor for the Danish 
throne. But he was soon relieved from his apprehensions 
by the treachery of his son Magnus, who waylaid his un- 
suspecting cousin in a wood, on his return from celebrating 
the Christmas festival at Roskilde(A.D. 1129), and cruelly 
assassinated bun, with the aid of a select band of conspir- 
ators.t A storm of indignation arose, from which Magnus 

♦ Suhm, Hi»t., torn, v., p. 97-132. The Knytlinga Saga says, 
** Erik was a wise man and a good clerk ; he understood many 
tongues, was an exact dispenser of justice and obterrer of God's 
bw : a terror to thieves and pirates, whom he punished with 
cruel torments." — C. Ixxiii. 

f His body was privately interred at Ringsted. Tradition 
adds that a crystal fountain, long celebrated for its healing vir- 
tues, burst from the spot where the roval blood was shed. 
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eared himself by fleeing into Sweden ; but the people, ex- 
asperated to fury by seeing the bloody garments exhibited 
in the assembly of the Lands-Ting, solemnly declared that 
Nikolas, by his perjuries and other crimes, had forfeited 
the throne, which they accordingly bestowed on Erik Emun, 
brother of the murdered Knut Lavard. 

The pretensions of the new king were at first supported 
by the Emperor Lothaire, who invaded Denmark with a 
powerful host, but was arrested in his progress by the fa- 
mous rampart of the Dannewerke. The civil war between 
these rivsU princes continued with various success, until 
Nikolas, with the view of purchasing the aid of Lothaire, 
made him a present of 4000 marks of gold, and consented 
to hold his kingdom as a fief of the empire. He equipped 
a fleet for the invasion of Scania, in which he was accom- 
panied by six prelates from Zealand and Jutland. The 
Archbishop of Lund adhered to the opposite party, and 
took the field with his sufiTragans and other church-vassals. 

The two armies met at Fodvig. Before coming to ac 
tlon they confessed their sins, received absolution from the 
attendant priests, and were exhorted by their ghostly com- 
manders to fight manfully, as cowardiB could receive po 
favour either in this world or the next. The combat was 
fiercely maintained, until the six bishops of Zealand were 
slain. The king hunself, having received a slight wound, 
fled from the field, and his example was followed by others ; 
but Magnus, who had mingled eveiywhere in the thickest 
of the fight, bravely contested the victory, until Sigurd, 
who led the van, perceiving that the day was lost, threw 
away the royal banner, and, snatching up Nikolas in his 
arms, bore him off towards the shore. The fugitive was 
pursued, and his retreat to the ships cut oflT by Erik, who 
renewed the battle and completed his triumph by the 
slaughter of Magnus and Sigurd. The king himself es- 
caped, and took refuge in the city of Sleswig, where he 
was discovered and slain by a member of one of thoso 
gpildries to which Knut Lavard belonged, and whose asso* 
dates were bound by oath to avengothe death of a broker.* 

These municipal corporations are curiously illustrativf 

* KnytUnga Saga, c. IzxziiUxcriii. SuhD^ Hist, af Ouk 
torn, v., p, 133-460. 
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of the state of society and manners in those times. They 
were of yarious kinds, and derived their origin from simi- 
lar institutions which prevailed in the kingdoms of the 
North long before their conversion to Christianity. Such 
was the brotherhood in arms formed between two or more 
warriors of the heroic age for mutual protection and re- 
venge. Similar associations were subsequently established 
under the sanction of the Church, for the promotion of 
(riendship, hospitality, and personal defence, in the absence 
of that security which, in more civilized countries, is de- 
rived from laws and magistrates. The change of religion 
produced a corresponding alteration of usages, adapted to 
the new ideas introduced with the Romish faith. The old 
drinking-horns employed in the convivial meetings of these 
fraternities were no longer dedicated to Odin and Thor, 
but to Christ, the Virgin, and the Catholic saints. 

The most remarkable of these guild companies were 
called "Knud's Gilder," in commemoration of St. Knut 
the martyr-king. They were royal foundations, regulated 
by statutes having the force of laws ; and their members 
were separated from the rest of society as a kind of privi- 
leged class, which afterward meiiged in the municipal cor- 
porations of the kingdom. Thus it was provided by their 
regulations that " if a man not belonging to the fraternity 
slay a brother, and is unable to pay his weregeld, or price 
of forty markis, he shall answer it life for life ; a brother 
who slays a brother shall pay forty marks to the heirs of 
the deceased, three marks as a fine to the guild, and be ex- 
pelled the company." One member could not bear testi- 
mony against another in any court of the land ; but he was 
bound, when called upon, to maintain his cause as a com- 
purgator. If one of them slew a stranger, all the rest were 
bound to aid his escape by any means in their power, and 
to .contribute to the payment of his fine if he was unable 
to discharge it himself. If a member was at hand when a 
brother was slain, and did not render him aid, his punish- 
ment was expulsion from the association. 

Erik Emun, who succeeded to the vacant thitjne, com- 
menced his reign of blood by putting to death his brother 
Harald and all his children, except one son, Olaf, who fled 
to Sweden. Having thus extirpated the rival claunants to 
the crown, he undertook a crusade against the pagan 
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Wends in the isle of Kugen, and laid siege to their capita^ 
Arcona. where the God of Light, the principal Bationai 
deity of the Slavonic tribes, was worshipped in a magnifi- 
cent, temple with costly and complicated rites; Their cit^ 
being taken, the heathens were compelled to abandon their 
superstitions, to submit to the ceremony of baptism, to re- 
nounce their piratical habits, and accept a Catholic Inshop. 
But the Danish forces were no sooner withdrawn than 
they expelled the prelate and relapsed into idolatiy. Short- 
ly after returning from this expedition, Erik was dain at 
Ribe, while attending the Herreds-Ting, by a Jutland chief- 
tain named Sorte Plog, whose father or brother had been 
put to death by the king's order, for having spckea against 
him in the National Aeeembly.* 

There were now three surviving princes descended from 
Svend Estnthaon, whose pretensions to the successioD 
divided the kingdom into rival factions. These were Knut, 
the son of Magnus ; Svend, a natural son of the late moii* 
arch ; aad V^emar, son of Knut Lavard. The latter 
prince was endeared to the nation, by the popularity of his 
father's memory ; but his extreme youth induced them to 
make choice of Erik, grandson of Erik Eiegod, by his 
daughter. 

His mild and gentle lule, which gave him the sunumM 
of the Lamb, was disturbed by the conflicting idaims of 
Olaf, the only surviving son of Harald, who now returned 
from Sweden to demand the crown, to which, by the t/riA- 
nary rules of hereditary right, he was unquesticHiably en- 
titled, his father being the eldest son of Erik Eiegod. This 
dispute kindled a furious war in Scania, which was termi- 
nated by a decisive battle, where Olaf was defeated and 
slain. An unfortunate expedition which Erik undertook 
against the Wend pirates seems to have disgusted him 
with the functions of royalty, as he soon afterward abdi* 

* The assassin had cherished his desire of revenge from boy* 
hood, but so far dissembled the passion as to serve the king ic 
the wars. Before commilting the murder he had the sacrament 
administered to him by a {)rie8t, whom he threatened to kill if he 
refused him the consolations of religion. He escaped in the 
confusion without being known, and afterward became ** a re 
nowned chieftain."— Knytlinga Saga, c. xcix.-ciii. Saxo, Ub 
xiv., p. 336-391. 
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uited the throne and retired to a monastery at Odensee, 
where. he spent the remainder of his days. 
. On the termination of his pacific, but feeble and inglori- 
ous reign, the kingdom was once more distracted by the 
contentions originating in the choice of a successor from 
among the suryiving descendants of Estrithson. Svend 
Grathe, natural son of Erik Emun, was elected in the 
Lands-Ting of Seaiiia and Zealand, while the people of 
Jutland declared for Knut, the son of Magnus. A bloody 
civil war was the consequence of these dissensions, which, 
after a duratkm of seyeral years, were for a short time 
suspended by a mandate frcnn Pope Eugenius III., to fit 
out an annament against the Yarious Slavonic tribes who 
ravaged the coasts of the Baltic from the Gulf of Finland 
to the Elbe. Bishop Adzer commanded the expedition, 
but it tenninated in disaster and defeat. 

The flames of intestine war between the two competing 
princes now burst out afresh ; a great battle was fought 
near Viborg, in which the youthful valour and prudence of 
Valdemar^hone conspicuously; and the hopes of the Jut- 
land parl7 Were almost completely Extinguished in the de- 
cisive vietevy obtained by Svend over his rival. Knut was 
compelled to flee, first into Sweden, and thieiVee to Bremen, 
where the archbishop, out of revenge against? the Danes 
for throwing ofiT his ecclesiastical' authority, supplied him 
with fre^ succours. At the head of these auxiliaries he 
made a sudden irruption into Jutland and attacked Svend, 
who threw himself into the castle of Yiborg, where he was 
likely to have beeni reduced by famine but for the prompt 
relief afiR)Tded by Valdemar. The besiegers were entirely 
routed, and Kni^t, being again driven from the kingdom, 
found a teraporaiy asylrnn at the court of the Emperor 
Gmirad III. 

The Weaidish pirates still continued their barbarous in- 
roads upon the coasts and islands of Denmark. They 
piunder^ op burned the towns, massacred or made slaves 
of the inhabitants, and erea took pemianent possession of 
Tanoiis places, whit;h they fortified and planted with garri- 
sons. Finding no adequate protection against these merci- 
less bandits in their feeble and distracted government, the 
people entered into voluntary associations for their own de- 
fence, which were consecrated by the sanctity of religioiif 
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obligations. The most important of these maritime frater- 
nities was established at Roskilde, then a flourishing sea- 
port, where the principal naval equipments of the kingdom 
were fitted out ; and although they never possessed more 
than twenty-two cruisers, they captured at different times 
not less than eighty-two vessels from the pagan freeboot- 
ers. * 

Frederic Barbarossa. who had succeeded Conrad III., 
sought to take advantage of the calamitous state of Den* 
mark, to attach it to the imperial throne by the ties of 
feudal dependance. Knut having implored his aid and pro 
tection upon condition of becoming a vassal of the empire, 
that crafty monarch invited Svend to his court, under pre- 
text of mediating between the rival claimants for the Dan 
ish throne ; and on his appearing with Prince Yaldemar at 
Merseburg, the emperor proposed to him to grant the island 
of Zealand to Knut in lieu of all his pretensions, and, at the 
same time, to have himself acknowledged as liege lord of 
Denmark. Svend affected to comply; but, on returning 
to the North, he solemnly protested against the validity of 
this act of constrained submission, and refused to deUver 
to his rival the promised fief of Zealand. Yaldemar, who 
had guarantied the compact, at length succeeded in per- 
suading him to substitute certain other smaller grants for 
the stipulated cession of that island, by which means 
peace was restored, and the sovereign freed from a trouble- 
some competitor. 

The misfortunes of Svend did not terminate with the ad- 
justment of this contest. He rendered himself odious to 
Ms people by exchanging the manners and dress of his na- 
tive country for those of Germany ; and he provoked the 
Scanians to insurrection by engaging in an unsuccessful 
war with Sweden. To punish their revolt, he laid waste 
the whole province, and put to death one of theur most dis- 
tinguished chieftains named Toke, who had been instru- 
mental in savinghis life by rescuing him from the fory of 
the populace. By this impolitic severity Svend completely 
lost the hearts of the nation, and saw himself abandoned 

* Saxo details the regulations which these freebooters bound 
themselyes to observe in their cruises, respecting their di?ci 
pline, their cargoes, the subdivision of the plunder, &c.— Lih, 
xiv., p. 406. 
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tiv Lis friend Valdemar, who joined the party of his an- 
tagonist, and even espoused the Princess Sophia, half-sister 
to Knut, a union which tended more firmly to cement Uie 
new aUiance. 

The exasperated Danes now rose in arms against their 
king, who endeavoured in vain to circumvent his enemiei 
by perfidious wiles and stratagems. The two allied princet 
attacked and defeated him in Zealand ; after which he 
was once more driven into exile, and compelled to solicit 
aid from the Duke of Saxony, the Archbishop of Bremen, 
and even the ferocious Wends, whom he urged to invade 
the country. During his absence, Knut and Valdemar had 
openly assumed the regal title, and were universally ac- 
knowledged by the people ; but, to avoid the efiusion of 
blood, by the advice of ** the wisest men in Denmark," they 
agreed that the kingdom should be divided into three pa.rt8, 
and a separate portion assigned to each. This pacification, 
by which Svend obtained Scania and its dependencies, 
Knut the Danish isles, and Valdemar Jutland and Sleswig, 
was confirmed by the solemn sanctions of religion. " All 
the kings sware by God, and everything most holy, to keep 
this covenant, and that whoever should break the same 
should be excommunicated by the pope, the bishops, and 
all learned men." 

Immediately after the conclusion of the treaty, Svend 
invited his royal copartners to celebrate their reconciliation 
by a public festival at Roskilde. The banquet was pro- 
longed until the evening of the third day, when Ditlief, one 
of the king's liegemen, retired ; upon a given signal, the 
lights were instantly put out, and the guards rushed in with 
the traitor at their head. The unfortunate Knut had his 
scull cloven asunder by the battle-axe of Ditlief; but Val- 
demar, young and active, defended himself with the great- 
est intrepidity, and, although wounded, he struggled with 
the assassin threw him to the ground, and fled from the 
scene of slaughter, until he reached a village at some dis- 
tance, where he was joined by his friend Absalon, after- 
ward the famous Archbishop of Lund. After wandering 
for a considerable time aoiong the woods and marshes m 
Zeahmd, they found means to cross the two Belts to Jut- 
land, where Valdemar convoked the national council, told 
them the story of his wrongs, -dnd exhibited his wounds as 
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eYldtuce of the orael treatment he had experienced at the 
hands of his pen&dions rival. The recital inflamed the 
popular indignation to the utmost ftuy^ and drew forth an 
immediate resolution to arm in his defence. 

This intelligence being conveyed to Svend, he passed 
into Jutland in the hope of taking his enemy by siurprise. 
Several sharp skirmishes ensued, in which Valdemar sua* 
tained his well-earned r^utation for prudence jmd valour. 
At length a decisive engagement was fought near Viboiig, 
in which the Banish host was totally defeated and ^&- 
peised. The king attempted to make his escape on horse- 
back, but was entangled in a marsh ; and, finding it impoe 
sible to proceed on foot, he threw himself, overcome wiUi 
fatigue and the weight of his armour, at the foot of a tree, 
where he was discovered and slain by his pursuers. The 
regicide Ditlief was taken prisoner, and instantly led tc 
execution. Valdemar magnanimously spared the hves of 
the rest of the conspirators, but banished them from the 
kingdom, with the promise, however, of being restored at 
some future period, should the friends of tb9 murdered 
Kniit> consent to their return. He conferred honours and 
lands on Magnus, son of Erik the Lambj though a warm 
adherent to tiie faction of Svend ; thus endeavouring, by 
acts of mildness and clemency, to bury in oblivion the wild 
Scenes of crime, disorder, and misrule which had so long 
distracted the country.* 

This prince, on whom history has conferred the epithH, 
of the Great, succeeded at the early age of twenty-six to 
a kingdom wasted by civil war and the piratical incursions 
of the Wends, aided by other barbarous tribes who had es- 
tablished themselves in many strongholds of the Danish 
isles. iDuring the interval of more than a century which 
had elapsed from the reign of Svend Estrithson, a gradufU 
change in the constitution of the government hid. been 
effected by the growing power of the Romish clergy. The 
prelates were generally selected from the principal families 
of the aristocracy ; but they were military chieftains ^n 
well as ministers of religion ; and the scanty learning of 
the age was entirely confined to them, or their dep^ndanta 
the monks. 

* Sazo, lib. xiv., p. 406-438. Knytlinga Saga, c. cix.<-cxn]i. 
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In till owing off the jurisdiction of the Gennan archbifih- 
ops, and establishing the see of Lund, the Danish monarchfl 
had raised up an authority within the kingdom which soon 
came to rival their own. Adzer, the first primate, was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Eskill, who had studied at Hilde- 
sheim, then one of the most celebrated schools in Germany. 
On leaving that university, he was made first a canon of 
the Cath^ral at Lund, afterward bishop of Roskilde, and 
lastly metropolitan of the three Northern kingdoms. Du 
ring his administration of the diocese of Zealand he had 
be«)me involved in a bitter controversy with Erik Emur 
respecting certain claims of the Church, which were op> 
posed by that monarch. The adventurous prelate levied 
war against his sovereign, but was finally overcome by a 
strong naval force, and pardoned on his submission and 
paying a fine of twenty pounds of gold. In the reign of 
Erik's successor he was elevated to the archiepiscopat 
chair of Lund ; and during the civil war between Erik 
Lamm and Olaf Haraldson, he remained faithful to his law- 
ful prince, was expelled from his see, but restored on the 
triumph of the king's party. In the contest that subse- 
quently arose from the jarring claims of Svend Grathe and 
Knut the son of Magnus, Eskill adhered to the former, but 
afterward took up arms in favour of his competitor, until 
he was made prisoner, and released by the intercession of 
the nobles, with many of whom he was connect^ by the 
ties of consanguinity. 

During the remainder of that reign he continued his al- 
legiance to Svend ; but an apparently trifling circumstance 
involved him in an open rupture with Valdemar, origina 
ting in the schism winch divided the Romish Church on 
the death of Pope Adrian lY. The primate adhered to tlie 
party of Alexander, while the king embraced the interest 
of Victor, the rival pontiff, who was also supported by 
Frederic Barbarossa. Absalon, who then filled the see ol 
Roskilde, was excommunicated for refusing to concur in 
the violent measures adopted by his primate ; the conse- 
quence of which was an active war with Valdemar, who 
espoused the cause of his friend. The haughty archbishop 
was compelled to flee into Sweden, leaving a body of mil- 
itaiy retainers in one of his strong fastnesses in Zealand, 
which was attacked and taken by the royalists ; but he af- 
I.— R 
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terward obtained par ion upon making his humble sabmi8< 
sion, and rendering back some of the rich possessions which 
the lavish boimty of former kings had granted to the see 
of Lund. In tlie course of a few years this primate abdi- 
cated the mitre, and retired to the abbey of Clairvaux in 
Fiance, where he died. He was a strenuous advoeate of 
his order, having founded a school for clerical instruction 
attached to his cathedral, and endowed cloisters filled 
with various orders of monks in different parts of his ex- 
tensive diocese.* 

His successor was Absalon, whose Danish name of Axel 
•was thus Latinized according t» the fashion of the age ; 
and to this high dignity he was appointed at once by the 
authority of the pope, the commands of the king, and the 
voice of the people. This eminent individual was bom 
(A.IX 1128) near Soroe, in Zealand, and belonged to the 
same iUustrious stock which had produced so many distin- 
^ruished prelates and warriors, being descended firom the 
famous chief of the Jomsvikingr, Palnatoke, on the fa- 
ther's side, and on the mother's from St. Knut, the son of 
Svend Estrithson. 

In assuming the episcopal crosier, Absalon did not lay 
down the sword which he had so often drawn to chastise 
the Wendiah pirates, the bitter enemies of his religion and 
his country. In this warfare his duties were erf* a nature 
which may excite a smile in churchmen of the present day. 
Laying aside the pomp of office, and leaving his palace to 
moulder in decay, he erected upon the shores of his insu- 
lar diocese rude huts of boughs and turf, where he watch- 
ed night and day, guarding his floek like a true shepherd 
irom the inroads of the heathen wolves. Even in the dead 
t)f winter he cruised along the coasts to intercept the sea* 
lovers, and was often summoned from the altar while per- 
forming djiyine service, to march against these harassing 
invaders. In one instance, it is recorded, that when pre- 
paiingto odebrate Palm iSunday, information was brought 
him that a formidable band of Wends had landed in the 
neighbourhood, and were laying waste the country. The 
.warlike primate hastily armed his " house-carlee," chnris- 
•tera, and other church vassals, with as many of the peas- 

^ Mimter, Kirchengcschichte, torn, ii., p. 235-318. 
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matij as he could collect, and, making a sudden onset upon 
the enemy, he drove them back to their ships with great 
disorder and destruction. In the council of the nation, his 
wisdom and eloquence often swayed the decision of that 
popular assembly, which was too frequently overawed by 
the factious violence of the turbulent aristocracy. 

The great papal schism which then divided the Christiai 
world induced Frederic Barbarossa to attempt to make that 
dissension the instrument of his own ambitious views. 
For this purpose he invited Valdemar to a personal con- 
ference at St. Jean de Laone, under pretext of consulting 
with him on the means of allaying that unfortunate contro- 
versy, but in reality to compel him to do homage for his 
crown as a fief of the empire. This the Banish monarch 
refused ; but, after long altercation, and vainly endeavour- 
ing to escape into the neighbouring territory of France, he 
was induceid to compromise the matter, by consenting, as 
his father had done, to hold in vassalage the principality of 
the Obotrite§.* 

As an additional security to his kingdom, Valdemar un- 
dertook to reconstruct the ancient rampart of the Danne- 
werke, which formed a bulwark £igainst the encroachments 
of the " Caesars of Saaland," as the German emperors 
were called by the Danes. The continued irruptions of 
the Wends required the most prompt interference, but his 
first efforts against them were unsuccessful. Henry the 
Lion, with whom he had formed a league, attacked them 
by land, while he and Absalon captured the city of Rostock, 
Which was plundered and burned; but, on the advice of 
the archbishop, these ferocious corsairs obtained peace 
upon terms of submission and tribute. This truce was of 
short duration, and Valdemar was again obhged to renew 
the War against these incorrigible heathens, during which. 

* 'Saio, lib. xiv., p. 468-473. Suhm, torn, vii., p 108-137. 
On his arrival in Burgundy, Valdemar was reproached by Fred- 
eric for the dilatoriness with which he had obeyed the imperial 
SQinmons. " We are not gurmrumed, but inidted here," said Absa- 
lon, wiio stood by theking's side, and encouraged him to be firm 
hi resisting the commands of the emperor. It should be ob- 
served that the German historians give a different account of 
this transaction— Bchlegel, Staats-Recht, torn i , p. 31. Ran- 
mer, Geschicbte don Hohenst-aufen, torn. ii.. d. \7^ 
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according to the national historians, he made thirteen ex- 
peditions ; Henry the Lion sometimes being liis ally, and 
sometimes joining the enemy, in the hope of founding for 
himself an independent kingdom in Wendland. 

At last the Danish monarch attacked and bmned theii 
capital of Arcona, a stronghold which W2is built on the 
northern coast of the island, upon a promontory jutting out 
into the Baltic. By the admonition of the two military 
prelates, Absalon and Eskill, Valdemar was induced to 
grant the citizens terms of capitulation, on condition of 
their agreeing to^ieliver up their national idol, Svantavit, 
with the rich treasure contained in his temple ; to set at 
liberty all Christian slaves ; to embrace the religion of the 
conqueror, and to endow the Christian churches with the 
possessions assigned for the maintenance of the heathen 
worship ; to pay an annual tribute, and to serve the king 
as vassals in his wars. Accordingly, the gigantic statue 
of the chief Slavonic deity was demolished in presence of 
the astonished people, who expected to see the vengeance 
of Heaven descend on the authors of this sacrilege. Ab- 
salon speedily reduced the other fortresses of the pirates, 
burned the temples and images, and compelled the natives 
to be baptized. Churches were erected, and missionaries 
sent to instruct the new converts in the doctrines of the 
Christian faith ; so that the entire island was thus render- 
ed tributary to the Danish crown, and annexed by a papal 
bull of Alexander HI. to the diocese of Zealand.* 

* Saxo, lib. xiv., p. 498-513. SuHm, torn, vli., p. 265-310. 
The Wends extended along the southern shore of the Baltic, 
from the Gulf of Finland to the Elbe and the Trave. Their re- 
ligion was a kind of Sabaism, mixed up with the early history 
of the North. They principally adored the sun, as the great 
dispenser of good to the children of men. Their priesthood 
constituted a separate order, comprising a powerful nierarchy, 
who maintained a splendid and costly worship. Their principal 
deitv, Svantavit, was in the form o^ a gigantic statue, with four 
heads turned towards the four quarters of the world, like the 
Hindu Brama, holding in his right hand a cornucopia,. which the 
chief pontiff annually filled with wine, to determine by the de- 
gree of evaporation the fruitfulness of the ensuing year. Tbe 
temple of this idol was stored with rich gifls from the neigh- 
bouring princes, " and even from the Christian kings of Den- 
utnrk." Other inferior and local deities, including some of th<i 
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In the following year (1170) Valdemar attacked the fa- 
mous city of Jomsborg, which, after being repeatedly de* 
Btroyed by the Danish monarchs, by Canute the Great in 
1019, and Magnus the Good in 1044, had risen from its 
ruins to become the resort of pirates, and the scourge of 
the surrounding kingdoms. At the period of its final demo- 
lition, it was a celebrated commercial mart, frequented by 
all the different traders in the Baltic. Its capacious har- 
bour was filled with the ships of every nation in Europe. 
Danes, Swedes, Saxons, Wends, and Russians, had each 
their separate quarter for residence and business ; and, ac- 
cording to the testimony of contemporary annalists, it was 
second only to Constantinople in the abundance of its riches 
and the extent of its commerce. As the old and inveterate 
enemies of Denmark, Valdemar determined to extirpate 
this nest of pagan freebooters ; and for this purpose he 
equipped a formidable armament, the approach of which so 
alarmed them that they abandoned their capital in despair. 
Its ramparts and other fortifications were destroyed ; the 
greater part of its edifices, public and private, were laid in 
ashes, and from this calamity it never recovered, but grad- 
ually sunk in the obscure and inconsiderable town of Wol 
lin.* 

By these repeated expeditions, directed against both the 
eastern and western SlavoniS^ns, as well as agamst the 
heathen tribes in the Gulf of Finland, Valdemar effectually 
secured the country from those piratical excursions to 
which it had been so much exposed during the reign of his 
predecessors. 

It was in course of these maritime achievements that 
Absalon fortified and gave an historical importance to the 

Scandinavian gods, were worshipped in different parts of Wend- 
land. The Wends were not less distinguishea for ferocious 
valour and a wild spirit of enterprise than the pagan Northmen. 
Their peculiar rage was directed against the Danish churches 
and monasteries, which they everywhere devoted to the flames, 
ravaging the coasts, and carrying the wretched inhabitants into 
slavery. An expedition agamst these turbulent heathens was 
regarded by the Danes not only as a war of self defence, but at 
a sort of religious crusade. 

* Suhm, torn, vii., p. 352^98. Adam. Brem.f lib. it, c. xU 
8axo, lib. xiv., p. 359. 
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present capital of Denmark, which was then (1168) merely 
an obscure fishing y^age. To protect it against the sea- 
rovers, he built a strong castle on the spot where noW 
stands the magnificent palace of Christiansboi^. Having 
gradually emerged into consequence by becoming the re- 
sort of fishermen and traders, this town, destined to so 
great celebrity among European states, was' annexed by 
Valdemar to the see of Roskilde, whose bishops endowed 
it with mimicipal privileges, which were subsequently con- 
firmed by royal charter.* 

Some years afterward, this indefatigable monarch, while 
preparing to make another expedition into Wendland, was 
seized with a distemper, ^nd died suddenly in the forty- 
eighth year of his ag3. He was buried at Ringsted, and 
lamented, says the Knytlinga Saga, " by all Denmark, for 
which he fought more than eight-and-twenty battles in the 
heathen land, and warred. against the pagans to the glory 
of God's church so long as he lived." The introduction 
of tithes for support of the clergy had been constantly re* 
sisted by the Danish people ever since the fioBt establish- 
ment of Christianity as the national religion. Absalon, a 
stem asserter of the privileges of his order, had persuaded 
the king to enforce the collection of this impost in Scania 
at the point of the sword. The repugnance of the generous 
sovereign to shed the Uood df his subjects was in this in- 
stance overcome by motives, perhaps conscientious, which 
led him to regard neglect or refusal of payment as not only 
culpable disobedience to his authority, but an impious re- 
sistance to the will of Heaven. 

Until the time of this prince the peasantry came aimed 

* The fortress erected by the primate was called Axelhuos, 
or Absalon's house, and in the diplomas of the time, " Ga^ram 
de Havn." The town afterward received the name of Kiob- 
mflens havn, or merchant's haven, whence the modem name 
Kiobenhavn. It is mentioned in the Icelandic sagas as early as 
(he time of Svend Estrithson under the name of Hofn ; and in 
the language of that island it is now called Kaopmannahofn. 
The Scotch chapmany or travelling merchant, is the old Scandi- 
navian Kaupman. The word Koping (pronounced cAvoing-) sij?- 
nifies a market-place, and is a common termination of rf ortbem 
towns: Linkoping, Jonkoping, Ny koping, Norrkopingi 6lc,- 
Thomson's Travels in Sweden, p. 42. 
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to the national council and exercised tbeir political rights 
with as much freedom as any noble in the land ; but thia 
independent bearings which "was tolerated in the patriarchal 
simplicity of the heroic ages, gave offence to the aiisto-' 
cratic pride of later times, When the cnhiTators of the soil 
graduidly smik under the increasing power and influence 
of the feudal cluefs and the Romish hierarchy* 

The poUtical interests of Norway, and their connexion 
with Denmark at this era, make it necessaiy that we re- 
vert to the history of that country. Magnus had succeeded 
to the throne of both kingdoms, yet his ambition was not 
satiated, and he laid claim to the crown of England under 
pretext that it was included in the stipulations of his treaty 
with Hordar-Knut. / This alleged claim Edward the Con- 
fessor treated with disdain, boldly asserting that his heredi-^ 
tary right to the Anglo-Saxon sceptre was derived from his 
father, and he was determined to abandon it only with his 
life. With this spirited and sensible reply the Norwegian 
monarch ibund it convenient to be satisfied.! 

While the sovereignty of Denmark was peacefully trans- 
ferred to Svend Estrithson, the crown of Norway, as has 
been already stated, found a powerful competitor in Harald 
Sigurdsott, sumamed Hardrada^ who rested his claim upon 
his near rdationship to St Olaf. The life of this prince 
displi^ed all the wUd adventui;es of the heroic age. He 
had fought at the battle of Nidaros, and after that defeat he 
sought an asylum in Russia, at the court of Jaroslaf, by 
whom he ivas received with all the kindness of a friend. 
Here he became enamoured of Elisif (Elizabeth), daughter 
of the Russian grand-duke ; but his suit not being accepta- 
ble, he pursued his way to Constantinople, where he en- 
tered the service of the emperor as an officer of the Vserin- 
gar or Scandinavian body-guard, of which he ultimately 
obtained the command. He undertook various expeditions 
against the pirates, who infested the Mediterranean, and, 
joining with the Nonnan adventurers in Sicily, he attacked 

* Knytlinga Saga, c. cxxvii. Mnnter, Kircheingeschichte, 
torn, ii., p. 343-348, 923-931. Estrup's Absalon, p. 118-131. 
Rothe, Nordens Staats-forfating, torn, i., p. 50 ; ii., 281-289. 

t Snorre, Saga af Magnuei Goda, c. xxzviii.,xzxiz Tomer, 
vol. ill, p. 312. 
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the coiists of Africa, where he gained many battles and 
acquired much booty. 

While resident in the East he visited the Holy Land , 
but, having received tidings that his nephew Magnus was 
proclaimed king of Norway and Denmark, he tendered his 
resignation to the Greek emperor, with the view of instant- 
ly returning to his native country. This resolution in- 
volved him in a series of adventures, occasioned by the 
jealousy of the Empress Zoe, who had conceived a passion 
for the Norwegian hero. Indignant at his proposal to de- 
part, and resenting the preference which Harald had shown 
for her beautiful niece Maria, she preferred a false charge 
against him as having embezzled the imperial share of the 
plunder which he had taken in war. On this accusation 
he was cast into prison, with his companions HaUdor and 
Ulfr. The following night, according to Snorre, there came 
a noble lady with two attendants, who let down a cord into 
the dungeon and drew up the captives. 

The Vaeringar received their commander with joy, and, 
seizing two galleys, they rowed into the Bosphorus, bring- 
ing with them the beloved Maria, whom they had carri^ 
off from her chamber. " When they came," says the Saga, 
"to the iron chains which are drawn across the strait, 
Harald ordered his men to crowd to the stem with all 
their baggage, and then to force the vessel over by sudden- 
ly rushing forward to the prow. One of the galleys per- 
ished, but that in which Harald sailed was propelled quite 
to the other side, so that he escaped and entered the Bhick 
Sea, where he set the virgin on shore, with some attendants 
to accompany her back to Miklagard ; requesting her to 
tell her relative. Queen Zoe, how little her power could 
have availed to prevent his bearing her off had he been 
so minded." 

On returning to Russia, Harald found the booty which 
he had previously sent thither from the East safely de 
posited in the hands of Jaroslaf, who now gave his daughter 
Elizabeth to the fortunate adventurer. In Sweden he met 
the exiled Danish prince Svend Estrithson, with whom he 
fonned a compact to make common cause against Magnus ; 
bat he soon deserted the interests of this ally, and entered 
into a treaty with his kinsman, by which it was stipulated 
that Norway should be portioned between them» on condv 
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tion that the rich treasure of Harald should also be equaU; 
divided. The latter was an object of great importance, as 
the wealth contained not only ther proceeds of the spoil he 
had acquired in war, but also his share of the plunder of 
the imperial palace at Constantinople, which, according to 
custom, was given to the Vaeringar on the demise of every 
emperor ; and it had so happened that Harald had witness- 
ed no fewer than three revolutions at that fluctuating court. 
In terms of the preceding compact, the two princes enjoyed 
the divided sovereignty, until the death of Magnus left his 
uncle in quiet possession of the entire kingdom.* 

Although Harald, whose surname of Hardrada (the 
Stem) contrasts unfavourably with that bestowed on his 
predecessor, had not the slightest claim of right to the 
Danish crown, his ambitious and restless spirit impelled 
him to dispute the election of Svend Estrithson, confirmed 
as it was by the voice of the nation. A desolating war 
was for some time carried on between the two countries, 
until at last their relative maritime strength was decided 
at the battle of Nissa, in which the Danish fleet sustained 
a total defeat, as has already been narrated. By the paci- 
fication which followed shortly after (1064), the right of 
Svend to the throne of Denmark was expressly acknowl- 
edged. Harald survived this compact only two years, hav- 
ing perished at the battle of Stamford Bridge in his invasion 
of England, three days before the landing of William the 
Conqueror, t His sons Magnus and Olaf divided the realm 

* Snorre, Saga af Haraldi Hardrada. The adventures of 
Harald at Constantinople have furnished (Ehlenschlager with 
the subject of his tragedy, the *' V»ringerne i M iklagord." 

t This expedition is represented by the chronicles of the 
times as ** the most powerful armament that had ever quitted 
Norway." The fleet consisted of about 200 sail, besides store- 
ships and vessels of smaller size, to the number of 500 in all. 
'I'he Norwegians had great confidence in their king ; but there 
were many who thought he was engaged in a most arduous en- 
terprise, where he would have to contend with a warlike people, 
and with a force of well-trained soldiers (the Thingamanna) se- 
lected for their strength. The Saga relates, that before he de- 
parted he caused the shrine wherein the body of his half-brothei 
St Olaf was deposited to be opened, and cut off the nails and 
the hair to take with him as hoiy relics ; after which he locked 
the shiine and threw the keys into the River Nid, in order that 
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between them, until the death of the fonner left th^ younger 
brother sole possessor of the crown. 

it might never again be violated, eiiea with so pioiw an intent. 
The fataiity of the enterprise is. said to hav0 been pro^Doaticated 
by ojninous dreaoas, ana visions of eagles, solves, nod carrion- 
crows following the ships, ia expectation of • the rich banquet 
that was awaiting them. Ilarald touched at the Orkneys, where 
he was joined by a large re-enforcement of adventurers, and 
where he left his queen .filisif, and his two daughters Maria and 
Ingegerda. ' From the Tees to the Humber the whole coast 
submitted to the invader. York opened its gates, after a de8> 
perate encounter^ on the right hank of the Ouse, near that city, 
which had long been the capital of the Anglo* Danish dominions; 
But the tide of fortune speedily changed on the appearance of 
rhe English army under King Uarald, son of Earl Godwin, who 
had hastened his march from the Isle of Wight on hearing of 
the Norwegian invasion. The two armies met near York. 
Harald's order of battle was a close circle, everywhere of equal 
depth, with shield touching shield, so as to form a rampart of 
bucklers. The royal standard, called the Landeyda, or Waster 
of Lands, was planted in the centre and by it ttw king and hi» 
chosen companions took Iheir station. This arrangement wa» 
adopted as the- best means of defence against we .superior 
strength of the English cavalry. The first or outer line of the 
Norwegians presented to the enemy a complete circle of spears, 
which were held obliquely at a considerable elevation, their 
ends resting npon the ground. This position required the sol- 
diers to bend one knee ; but the second line stood erect; holding 
their lances in readiness to pierce th».bi«ist8.of the boraea 
should they attempt to break through. The archers were so 
placed as to assist them in repelling these attacks. ;The king 
himaelf, mounted on a black charger, with a white star on ita 
forehead, rode round the circle encouraging his men, and waa 
rendered conspicuous by his dazzling helmet, and the aky-bloe 
mantle that he wore above his coat-of-mail, which reached half 
way down the log, and was callied Emma, probably after the name 
of some favourite lady. Tostig, the rebellious earl of Northum* 
berland, and brother to the English monarch, had joined the in> 
vadera on this occasion, and was, in fact, the instigator of the ex- 
pedition, having for that purpose visited Denmark and Norway. 
The con teat was most disastrous to the Northmen, who were 
tempted to break their order by a pretended flight of their assail- 
ante. Harald was pierced in the neck yvith an arrow, and in^ 
•tantly expired. His ally, Tostig, and the greater part of the. 
army, with all their chiefs, perished, fighting like madmen, hav- 
ing thrown away their shiekls and breastplates. The lew that 
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The tranquil reign of thii^ inrihce, which procmied him 
the title of Kyrre (the Pacific), may be considered as a 
dead calm compared with the adventurous and turbulent 
career of his iather, whose character was strongly marked 
by those more splendid and showy qualities wluch history 
has too often delighted to paint, while she passes unnoticed 
the rooie usefbl yiitues that promote social and moral im- 
provement. Olaf contributed much to the civilization and 
comfort of his subjects. He introduced chimneys and 
glass windows, which had been hitherto unknown to the 
nide iidiabitants of Norway ; he established a commerciaT 
emporium at Bergen ; and founded several guilds or frater- 
nities of arts and trades, which ultimately ripened into 
municipal corporations. He also made a law to facilitate 
the emancipation of that unfortunate class whom war, of 

escaped fled to the ships, which had been left in charge of OM^ 
Hararada^s son ; but the conquerors pursued, and completed theii 
victory by seizing the fleet. Harakl allowed Olaf, with the Eari 
of Orkney and a bishop who was in the expedition, to depart, 
upon swearing that they would forever maintain faith and fnend« 
ship with England. The carnage of that clay is said to have 
prodaced a salatary effect upon the young Norwegian prince; 
so that his kingdom enjoyed twenty-five years of repose under 
bis (leaceful and beneficent reign^ This expedition was the last 
hostile one from Scandinavia that ever reached the British shores 
in any formidable strength,— Saxon Chron., p. 261, 262, 359-361. 
Antiq. Celto-Scand., p. 197-216. Jt is probable that Harald^s 
exploits would have procured him the title of Saint had he not 
been slain in a forei^ land. '* To fall in one*s own dominions'*' 
(att falla a eignnm sinum) was the favourite wish of the old pa- 
gan kings of the North. A prince or chief who was killed on 
his own estates was called hiUagry or holy ; if he fell elsewhere^ 
he was uheiloff^, or unholy ; and thtu feeling is said to have in- 
duced many of the petty rulers of Norway to die fighting for 
their independence, ||atber than degrade themselves, and forfeit 
the sacredness of their persons, by submitting to Harald Haar 
fagar. These notions prevailed even after the introduction of 
Christianity. Snorre Sturleson insinuates that St. Olaf 's onlj 
title to sanctity was, " that he was slain bv his own subjects ir 
his own kingdom ;" and he adds, that his kinsman Harald Har 
drada (whom he appears to think the better man, and the bette 
king of the two) " could not be called holy, because he fel 
while in the act of invading a foreign country.** Had he suc- 
ceeded in conquering England, there is no doubt he would have 
been canonized by the Church.— Repp, Trial by Jury, p 155. 
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birth, or crime had so long held in a servile condition. By 
the terms of this regulation, every district or Fylke was 
obliged to set free one bondsman annually. 

Like all the Nortliem monarohs of that age, he was a 
bountiful patron of the Romish Church. At the solicita- 
tion of Gregory VII., he endowed the bishoprics with a 
fixed revenue, and commenced the building of a stone 
cathedral at Trondheim, where the rehcs of his royal an- 
cestor St. Cttaf were deposited. "This city," says Adam 
of Bremen, " is the capital of the Northmen ; it is now 
adorned with churches, and frequented by a great concourse 
of people. Here lies the body of the sainted king and mar- 
tyr Olaf ; miracles are daily worked at his tomb, and the 
most distant nations flock to his shrine to participate in 
the merits of tliat blessed saint There are yet no fixed 
limits of the episcopal dioceses between Norway and 
Sweden ; any of the bishops, when solicited by the king 
and people, build a church in common, and convert as many 
of the natives as possible, whom they continue to govern 
so long as they live."* 

On the death of his father, Magnus was immediately pro- 
claimed in the southern provinces ; but the rest of the ii»- 
habitants declared for Hakon, son of the late king's brother, 
as sovereign of the northern parts of the realm. The 
flames of civil war thus kindled were soon extinguished 
by the total defeat of the insurgents and the slaughter of 
their leader, named Thorer, which left Magnus undisputed 
master of all Norway. 

This monarch inherited the roving and romantic spirit 
which had distinguished the Scandinavian kings of the 
heroic age. No sooner were these internal commotions 
suppressed, than he set on foot a project to reconquer the 
Scottish isles, where Norwegian colonists had long been 
established, but whose Jarls had thrown off their depend- 
ance on the parent country. An expedition was fitted out, 
which landed at the Orkneys, and thence proceeded to 
the Hebrides, the isles of Man and Anglesea, all of which 
were subdued. The two latter islands having been seized 
by the King of Dublin, Magnus captured that prince, and 
compelled O'Brien, king of Connaught, to become his 

* Munter, Kirchengeschicbte, torn, ii., p. 33. 928- 
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Bcd. The jaiiship of the Orkneys he bestowed upon hia 
eon Sigurd with the title of royalty, and annexed to his 
dominions the other isies which he had recovered from the 
Scots and Irish.* 

On his return to the North, Magnus engaged in a war 
with Sweden, which, after several destructive incursions 
upon the frontiers of both kingdoms, ended in a pacification 
concluded on the banks of the Gotha, under the mediation 
of Erik Eiegod of Denmark. This treaty was farther ce- 
mented by &e marriage of the Norwegian king with Mar- 
garet, daughter of the Swedish monarch Inge L 

The restless ambition of Magnus sought and found a 
new theatre of action in attempting the conquest of Ireland. 
Several Scandinavian kingdoms had been erected there 
from a very early perkxl, which maintained a constant in- 
tercourse with their countrymen in the North, as well -as 
with the Scottish colonies. From the flattering accounts 
thus conveyed to Norway of the extreme fertility and 
riches of that country, and from the close relations which 
Magnus himself, in his previous expeditions, had formed 
with some of the native princes, he determined to subdue 
the whole islands Accordingly, he landed with a power- 
ful host in Connaught, where the inhabitants received him 
with open arms, and supplied him with the means of pene 
trating to Dublin. 

The reduction of that kingdom was speedily achieved, 
after which he set out on his return to Norway. While 
coasting along the shores of Ulster, he despatched a small 
party of his troops in search of provisions ; and, as their 
stay was unusually protracted, he landed with a few fol- 
lowers to explore the country. With extreme difficulty he 
traversed the bogs and marshes to a rising ground, where 
he descried the foraging party ; but on his way back to the 
fleet, a detachment of the natives, laying in ambush to 
watch his movements, discovered his rank by the dazzling 
splendour of hisarmour, his shining helmet and breastplate, 
and the red shield adorned with the golden lion of Norway. 

* Snorre, Saga af Magnusi Barfntta, c. i,-xviii. Magnus ia 
•aid to have adopted in the mountains of Scotland the national 
dress of the Highlanders, and hence he acquired the cognomen 
of B«rf<£d, or Bareft)Ot.— Torfaeua, torn, ill., lib. vii., c viii. 

T 2 
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The Irish instantly pursued, and the kiiig ordered one of 
his warriors, Thorgrim, with a band of arehers, to cover 
his retreat ; but, instead of obeying orders, the dastardly 
chief fled with his men to their ships. Magnus was left 
to the attack of the enemy, and wounded with a jayelm 
through both thighs above the knees. Seizing thQ weapon 
with his h^nds, he broke it between his legj^ exclaiming, 
^* Thus break we their spear-staves ; fight on, m]r brave 
comrades, fear not for me !" He then received a blow 
with a battler-axe which felled him to the ground, when his 
men took flight, not daring to carry off with them the dead 
body of their intrepid monarch. 

. The liberality and heroic valour of this prince endeared 
his memory to the army, but it was not revered in the 
same degree by his subjects in general, who were harassed 
by vexatious exactions for defraying warlike expeditions 
and projects of conquest which were productive of no real 
advantage to the nation.* 

Magnus left three sons, Sigurd, Eistein, and Olaf, who 
dhared among them the divided sovereignty. The first 
established hhnself in the southern provinces, and deputed 
Jarls to govern the Scottish isles ; the second reigned at 
Trondheim, and the last in the central districts. The 
peaceful and prudent rule of Olaf, who died 1116, and of 
Eistein, who survived him six years, have afforded no mi»- 
lerials for history ; but the adventures of Sigurd are re- 
nowned in the chronicles of the North. 
. Ever since the light of Christianity had dawned in Scan^ 
dinavia, the inhabitants were smitten with the ardent 2eaX 
of visiting the land where that reHgion had its birth. Sev- 
eral of the Norwegian kings and chieiis had made a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Sepulchre while in possession of the 
infidels, or engaged in the crusades for its recovery ; and 
during the reign of Ma^us Barfoed, a distinguish^ chief- 
tain named Skopte equipped a squadron of five vessels, and 
aei sail, accomtMuiied by his three sons, intending to reach 
Palestine by what the Scandinavians called the ** Middk 
Sea ;" but he died at Rome, where he had stopped to per- 
form his devotions. . The expedition was continued by iiis 

* Saga af Magnusi Bartetta, c. xxv^xxviii TorfcetiB, torn, 
iii., lib. vit., c ix 
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•ons» none of whom surviyed, however* to relate their ad* 
Tcntares in their native conntiy.* 

The fame of this exploit, and the wonderful tales of 
other pilgrims, who. had returned to the Nortii laden with 
holy relics and the wealth they had gathered on their jour- 
ney, kkidled the fanatical passions of the chieftains and 
their nuMtary retainers. Sigord, in whom the love of 
wild adventure said the desire of plunder were strangely 
hiended with the spirit of superstitious devotion, imme- 
diatety resolved on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He col- 
lected a fleet of sixty vessels, surmounted with the sacred 
banner of the Cross, and manned with several thousand 
followers from different countries beyond the Baltic. 
• Hie crusaders wintered in England, where \hey were 
magnificently entertained l^ Henry I. In course of the 
ensuing summer they reached the coast of Gallicia, where 
they piUaged the inhabitants, being compelled to resort to 
fcnrce for their subsistence. . Proceeding on their voyage, 
they encountered a fleet of Saracen pirates, and captured 
eight of their galleys. They attacked the fortress of Gin- 
tra, at the mouth of the Tagus, and put to the sword all 
those of the garrison who refi;»ed to become Christians. 
At Lisbon and Alcazar they plundered the Moors of im- 
mense booty, and defeated a second piratical squadron in 
the Strait of Gibraltar. On arriving at Sicily they found 
that island in possession of Count Roger, who welcomed 
the Norwegian pdgnms as fellow-countrymen, and enter- 
tained them for seven days with feasts, tournaments, and 
other courtly shows, the count himself condescending to 
wait on Sigurd at table. . 

Leaving these hospitable chores, the king sailed for Pal- 
estine, and made the accustomed visit to Jerusalem and 
the other holy places; Baldwin, brother and successor to 
Godfrey of Bouillon,, received with joy and gratitude this 
onexpected re-enforcei6ent against the Infldds; and, ac- 
eom|Nin3^ing the royal pilgrim to the banka of the Jordan, 

♦ A Da))ish prince, caTIed by Tusso •* Sveno del re de* Dani 
nnico flglio," and generally supposed to hare been one of the nu- 
merous progeny of Svend Eatrithson, perished near Nice in an 
attempt to join the eruaadera under Godfrey of Bouillon, with a 
)iowerfal band of Northmen Erik Eiegod found a giafe in • 
oiniSiur attempt 
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he presented him with a fragment of the true cross, which 
tbe superstitious monarch promised to deposite in the 
shrine of St. Olaf He likewise solemnly engaged tq erect 
new churches, to establish, if possible, an archbishop's see, 
and enforce the payment of tithes within his dominions. 
H^ last exploit was to assist Baldwin in the siege of Sidon, 
where he displayed the usual gallantry of the North, and 
shared half the booty when the city was won. 

In the spring of the following year (liU) Sigigrd left 
Palestine, intending to return by way of Constantinople. 
On approaching that magnificent capital, he was hailed 
with acclamations by the innumerable crowds of specta- 
tors, who lined both shores of the Bosphorus as he passed 
under fiill sail. The reigning emperor, Alexius Comnenus, 
went forth himself to meet the Northern hero ; the famous 
golden gate was ordered to be opened for his triumphal en- 
try ; horses, splendidly caparisoned, were sent to convey 
his companions ; the streets were overlaid with the richest 
carpets; and in this manner the Scandinavian warriors 
were conducted to the apartments assigned them in the 
imperial palace. 

Sigurd was honoured with a valuable present of gold and 
silver, which he instantly distributed among his foSowers ; 
the gift was repeated, and again disposed of in a similar 
manner. Struck with the magnanimous conduct of the 
barbaric king, Alexius sent him a still more princely dona- 
tion, consisting of many costly stufk and two gold rings. 
The Northman returned thanks in the Greek tongue for 
the emperor's munificence and hospitality, and once more 
divided the trinkets and raiment among his men. As a 
farther token of respect, the Norwegian monaroh was of- 
fered the choice of six talents of gold, or an exhibition of 
games in the Hippodrome, when he preferred the latter. 
" Those who have been at Constantinople," says Snorre, 
*< describe the Hippodrome as a large, round, level spot, 
enclosed with a hi^ waU, not unlike a circular field, with 
stone benches all round, where the spectators are seated 
while the games are going on in the centre. This place is 
adorned with various antique monuments of the JEsir, the 
Volsungar, and Giukungar, wrought in bronze and other 
metals, with such exquisite art and skill that they abnost 
seem to be alive and to join in the games ; nay, it looks 
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M if the figures vrere seen riding in the air. Flanung mis* 
Idles are shot ofi*» and all sorts of musical instruments are 
played."* 

Before seating out for the North, Sigurd presented the 
emperor with all his ships, and their ** dragon-heads (prows) 
were set up in St. Peter's Church, in memorial of. his vis* 
it»" Alexius, in return, furnished his guest with horses 
and guides to conduct him through the proyinces of the 
empire, with orders to the different governors to allow him 
and his men provisions and free quarters on their journey. 
After traversing Bulgaria, Hungary, Pannonia, Bavaria, 
and Suabia (where he was entertained by the Emperor 
Lothaire), he reached Denmark, and was hospitably re- 
ceived at Sleswig by King Nikolas, who accompanied him 
through Jutland, and furnished him with ships to proceed 
to his owii kingdom. His return was hailed wiUi joy and 
admiration by all classes of his subjects; and as both 
brothers had died during his absence, he was now left sole 
monarch of Norway. 

His fame as a crusader induced the Danish king to so< 
licit his aid against the inhabitants of Smaland, who, after 
being nomin^y converted to the true faith, had relapsed 
into idolatry, and put to death the Christian missionaries. 
Sigurd passed into the Baltic with a formidable fleet, pun- 
ished the revolted pagans, and brought back much valuable 
plunder, of which he had pillaged the wretched inhabitants 
His zeal for religion induced him to engage in the more 
humane and laudable task of supplying the spiritual wants 
of the Norwegian colonists in Greenland, by sending a 
bishop to that remote and inhospitable region. 

Sigurd, whose pilgrimage to Jerusalem had procured him 
the surname of Jorsalafare, died in IISO, after a reign of 
twenty-seven years. His romantic adventures in the East 
kindled the poetic inspiration of the Icelandic skalds, of 
whom he entertained several at his court. Among the 
most celebrated of these bards was Einar Skulason (a de- 
scendant of the famous Egill Skallagrimson), who wrote, 

* Snorre, Saga af Sigardi Jorsala-fara, c. i-xv. The VaBrin- 
gar, from whom doubtless Snorre received his account, have con- 
founded the antique statues of.the Grecian gods and heroes in 
the Hippodrome with their own old national deities and herc^es. 
^Moller, Sagabib., torn, iii., p. 392-396. 
I.-S 
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•at the command of £i8tein II., a metrical eiil(»gy on St. 
Olaf, which was publicly recited before the king and a vast 
concourse of people in the Cathedral of T^ondheim. A mi- 
raculoas effusion of delightful odours is said to haye testi- 
fied the satisfaction of the royal saint at this mode of hon- 
ouring his memory. Einar visited Denmark, where he 
composed an encomiastic lay on King Svend Grathe ; but, 
not receiving the reward he expected, he launched against 
that monarch a severe and cutting satire, one strophe of 
which is quoted in the Knytlinga Saga. He also proceeded 
to Sweden, and wrote a eulogy upon the reigning monarch, 
Sverker Kolson. The favour of Eistein II. raised him to 
the rank of stallare (constable), after which he returned to 
his native country of Iceland, where he died in 1161. 

Magnus IV., only son of his father, ascended the throne, 
"according to the oath which all the people had sworn." 
But the solemnities by which his succession was guar- 
antied proved no adequate security for the public peace, 
and for more than a century the kingdom b^same a prey to 
barbarous and destructive civil wars. Among other pre- 
tenders to the crown was an Irish adventurer named Ha- 
raid Gille. who claimed to be the natural son of Magnus 
B»^Ti/« and had asserted his right before the death of the 
JUG monarch, by submitting to the ordeal of hot iron, and 
iAzalking unhurt over nine burning ploughshares. The le- 
gitimacy of his title was, on this evidence, allowed by Si- 
(Turd, but upon condition that he should postpone his preten- 
sions to the crown until after the reign of his son.* 

On his accession, Magnus made a compact with Harald 
to divide the kingdom between them, the former retaining 
the fleet and the treasure that belonged to his father. But 

* The ordeal, properly speaking, was to prove his parentage 
merely ; and on this account it was censured even by the Nor- 
wegian clergy as being too severe. When Sigurd ordered that 
he should walk over hot iron bars, '* that was thought," says 
the Saga, *' a very severe ordeal, as he was to perform it merely 
to prove his parentage, and not to assert his right to the crown'; 
yet he consented to it, and thus was performed the severest or* 
deal that ever took place in Norway. Nine red-hot plough- 
shares were laid down, and he walked over them with nis feet 
naked^ led by two bishops. Three days after this the ordeal was 
tried, and his feet were found unhurt!"— Snorre, Saga af Si> 
gurdi .loisala-fara, c. xx%\\i 
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tbe seeds of jealousy still rankled in their hearts, and soon 
broke out into open feud. Harald was defeated by the 
partisans of his riyal, and fled to Denmark, where Erik 
Emun furnished him with assistance to recover the throne, 
in terms of their friendship, mutually pledged by a **brotii- 
erhood-in-arms.*' Magnus was taken by surprise, made 
prisoner, and confined in a monastery. 

The victor did not long enjoy the fruits of his triumph. 
The town of Konghella, a flourishing mart on the banks of 
the Gotha, which had been fortified by Sigurd, the late king, 
and embellished with a castellated palace and a Gothic 
church adorned with a curious picture and many precious 
stones brought from the East, was at this period attacked 
by the pagan Wends, who carried off immense plunder, 
and dragged the inhabitants into slavery. Harald, having 
failed in repelling the inroads of these barbarous pirates, 
was immediately abandoned by his subjects, and afterward 
treacherously assassinated by Sigurd, another pretended 
son of Magnus Barfced, and also a competitor for the Nor 
wegian throne. 

The claims of the new aspirant not being supported by 
the nation, the devoted realm was once more partitioned, 
with consent of the nobles and the people, between Sigurd 
II. and Inge I., two of the sons of Harald Gille. Both these 
princes being still minors, an opportunity of again invading 
the distracted country was thus furnished to their father's 
assassin, and his ally Erik of Denmark, who signalized 
their usual warfare with deeds of blood and plunder. To 
sanction this enterprise, the unfortunate Magnus was 
brought from prison with his eyes put out, and shown to 
the people ; but in a battle which ensued between the in- 
vaders and the faction of the young princes, the king was 
slain, while the pretender, Sigurd, was made captive, and 
put to death by lingering torture. 

Eistein, a third son of Harald Gille, was now associated 
with his brothers in the sovereignty of Norway ; but their 
government was rent by fraternal discord, until two Oi 
them fell victims to the popular fury ; leaving Inge, the 
most able and active, sole master of the kingdom. But 
his right was soon disputed, and his life sacrific»Bd in a con- 
test for the crown with Eistein's adherents, who had de- 
clared for Hakon, a boy only ten years of age, and son of 
Sigurd II. 
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Amid these horrid scenes of internal broil and fratrici* 
dal strife, the Cardinal Albano, whose name was Nicholas 
Breakspeare, an Englishman by birth, and subsequently 
Pope Adrian IV., arrived in Norway as ieipate for ttie Ro- 
^sh see. He endeavoured to allay the wUd disorders of 
that barbarous country, by interposing the mediation of the 
Church between the contending parties. Having succeed- 
ed in accomplishing that object, he next applied himself to 
the principal design of his mission, the estabUahment of an 
archiepiscopal see ; an institution which was ardently de- 
sired by the Norwegian monarchs, in order to render their 
kingdom independent of the authority of the Danish iarch- 
bishop of Lund. The new primacy was erected at Trend- 
heim, and endowed with jurisdiction over the native colo> 
nies in Icelmd, Greenland, the Faroe Isles, the Orkneys, 
Hd>ndes, and the Isle of Man. 

Delighted with the acquisition of spiritual independence, 
the people readily consented to pay the accustomed tribute 
of Peter's Pence to Rome ; but the celibacy of the clergy 
was a point that met with determined opposition. The 
cardinal, however, had influence enough to persuade the 
laity to discountenance the practice of coming armed to 
the Lands-Ting, and made a regulation that the king should 
be acoompani^ with only twelve military followers, by 
which means many a deadly feud was prevented. " In 
various other things," says Snorre, "he reformed the man- 
ners and customs of the natives during his stay, so that 
there never came to this land a stranger who was more 
honoured and beloved both by princes and people." From 
Norway the legate proceeded to Sweden, where he was 
also instructed to establish a new archiepiscopal see at 
Upsala ; but in this he was thwarted by the violent dis 
sensions between the two great national families of the 
Goths and the Sviar, who still kept up the distinction of a 
(^parate pedigree.* 

The pretensions of young Hakon to the Norwegian crown 
were contested by the chiefs and surviving (riends of Inge 
I., among whom was Erling, who had married Christina, 
daughter of Sigurd Jorsalafare. His son Magnus, then a 
t^hild, was saluted king by the powerful adherents of hit 

* Hunter, Kirchengeschichto, torn, ii., p. 04-108. 
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party, and through the enterprising genius of his fiither he 
sacceeded in establishing his daim to the tiirone. Hakon 
was slain in a sea-fight by Erling, who had obtained assist- 
ance from Valdemar I. of Denmark, with whom he was 
matrimonially connected; in return for which he secretly 
promised to give back the province of Vigen, as having 
been formerly conquered by the Danish monarchs. 

In order to oon&m the dubious title of the infant prince, 
the father applied to Eistein, who then filled the new 
metropolitan see of Trondheim, to have his son crowned 
with those solemnities deemed essential by the Romish 
Church to consecrate the authority of any Christian mon- 
arch. In Norway, as in the two other Scandinavian king- 
doms, the sovereign had been always elected in the popu- 
lar assembly from among the descendants of the royal 
stock of Harald Haarfager, with a general preference of 
Uie eldest son of the last king over lus brothers and neph- 
ews ; but no such religious ceremony as that of a coro- 
nation had ever been deemed necessaiy to ratify the choice. 
The primate artfully availed himself of the apj^iication now 
made for the sanction of the Church, to secure for the see 
of Trondheim a perpetual control over the future choice 
of the Norwegian monarchs. With this view, he extorted 
from Erling a sotemn promise that the reahn should here- 
aiftex be h^d as a fief of St. Olaf, of whom young Magnus 
acknowledged himself and his successors forever the vas- 
sals; their superior lord being represented by the arch- 
bishops of Trondheim, wliose consent was made at all 
times indispensable to the filling of the vacant throne. On 
the demise of the reigning king, the crown was to be reli- 
giously offered to St. Olaf, in the cathedral where his relics 
were deposited, by the bishop, abbots^ and twelve chieftains 
firom each diocese, who were to nominate the successor, 
with the advice and consent ci their primate. The prince 
elect having sworn to observe this extraordinary compact, 
was crowned and consecrated by the archbishop, in pres- 
ence oi the papal legate.* 

Fortune now appeared to smile on Magnus, but dark 
douds soon overspr^id the happy dawn of his reign. Val- 
demar I. demanded from Erling, who held the ofiSice of 

* Monter, Kircbengeschicbte, torn, iii., p. 573. 
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regent the execution of his promise to cede to Denmaij^ 
the province of Vigen. The latter consulted the inhabit 
tants assembled in council, who answered with one Toioe 
that they declined submitting to the yoke of the Danish 
monarch. This refusal gave rise to immediate hostilities 
between the two kingdoms ; but the war was soon termi- 
nated by a secret convention, in which the regent consented 
to hold the disputed province as a fief of Denmark, with 
the title of Jarl -, and also stipulated that, in the event of 
his own heirs failing, the sovereignty of Norway should be 
conferred on Valdemar*s sons or their survivors.* 

Sweden, which afterward acquired so high a reputation 
as a military power, was, at the period of which we now 
treat, the weakest and most obscure of the three northern 
kingdoms. A new djrnasty had ascended the throne (1056) 
in the person of Stenkill, who for ten years swayed the 
united sceptre of the Goths and the Sviar, the two great 
national tribes between whom the jealousies and prejudices 
of a distinct race had not then subsided. This prince bore 
the character of a wise and brave monarch, whose virtues 
reflected lustre on both diadems. The historians of the 
times expatiate on his prodigious strength, dexterity, and 
courage, of which they allege he gave indubitable proofs in 
three signal victories obtained over Svend Estrithson. 

His amiable rather than his warlike qualities seem to 
have been inherited by his posterity, who wore the crown 
for the greater part of a century. His son, Inge I., was 
honoured with the title of the Good, but met with a violent 
death in consequence of his efforts to root out the pagan 
idolatries. His brother Halstan possessed in an equal de 
grce the affections of the people. Inge II. was no less re- 
markable for his piety than for his impartial administration 
of justice. He waged an unrelenting war with the robbers 
and pirates who grievously infested the kingdom, but his 
rigid execution of the laws created enemies, who contrived 
to cut him off by poison. One of his daughters espoused 
Magnus of Norway, and the other Erik, sumamed the 
Good. The conspirators then bestowed the throne on a 
chief named Ragnvald, of gigantic stature, whose cruelty 
and despotism soon put an end to his existence. His ^^^ath 

* Sazo, lib. xiv., p. 331. 
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«ras the signal for a disputed election ; the Swedes choos- 
ing Kol, son of Blotswein, and the Goths preferring Mag- 
nus, son to Nikolas of Denmark. The former being slain 
in battle, left his rival in possession of the sovereignty.* 

Disgusted with the crimes of this usurper, and the tur- 
bulent misrule that followed his death, the Swedes bestowed 
^he crown on Sverker, a man who rose from a private sta- 
tion to be one of the most patriotic sovereigns of his age. 
His reign was pacific, and distinguished by a hberal en- 
couragement of the Christian religion, by the introduction 
of monks, and the founding of monasteries. His fatal error 
was excessive indulgence to the libertinism of a profligate 
son, addicted to every species of licentiousness. The 
young prince was murdered in a tumult of the populace, 
and the king himself fell a victim to the avarice of one of 
his own domestics, who assassinated him in his sledge 
while proceeding to church, being instigated to this bar- 
barous deed by a party of the nobles, incensed at the mis- 
conduct of his son. The succession to the crown was dis- 
puted between the Goths and the Swedes ; the former pre- 
ferring Charles, a son of the late king, while the latter 
declared for Erik, a prince endeared to them by having 
married Christina, daughter to Inge the Good, whose mem- 
ory they held in great veneration. To avert the pernicious 
consequences of a divided sovereignty, it was flnsdly agreed 
that Erik should enjoy both crowns during his life, when 
the monarehy should devolve to Charles ; their descendants 
to reign alternately, but without prejudice to the rights of 
the people. 

This treaty, instead of preventing the evils anticipated, 
became the fruitful source of innumerable calamities both 
to the king and the nation. The Fins, having refused sub- 
mission to the government, were invaded by Erik in 1154^ 
and not only reduced to obedience, but compelled to re- 
nounce their idolatry and embrace the Christian faith. 
This prince was a zealous patron of religion ; he founded 
monasteries, and endowed them liberaUy; but the most 
important transaction with which his name is associated 
was the compilation of an excellent body of laws, called in 
the vernacular tongue " St. Erik's Lag/' which he caused 

* Loccenins, Hist., lib. ii. Puffendorf, torn, it p. 83-86ii 
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to be administeied, especially against refractory idolatem^ 
with a rigour approaching to cruelty. 

The seierity with wMch he punished offenders drew 
down upon him the vengeance of those who subsisted by 
rapine and plunder. A conspiracy to seize the reins of 
government was formed, and joined by the King of Dei^ 
mark, who passed with a formidable army into Sweden. 
Erik mar(^ed against the rebels with an inferior force, and 
attacked them in the plain of Upsala, where he was defeat- 
ed and slain. He died with the reputation of a hero, and 
is said to have repulsed singly, during the battle, the efforts 
of ten Danish chiefs. The insurgents were afterward 
totally routed by Charles Sverkerson, who succeeded, on 
the death of his predecessor, to the united crowns of Goth- 
land and Sweden, 

This monarch has the character of being just in admin- 
istering the laws, and generous to the clergy ; he ere<^ed 
several monasteries, and obtained from the pope (1163) 
for the Bishop of Upsala the pall and the dignity of pri- 
mate, the attempt made by Cardinal Albano to effect that 
object having been frustrated by the internal dissensions 
of the kingdom. His liberality to the Church is represented 
by some writers as having degenerated into extravagance, 
by exacting heavy imposts from his subjects for the see of 
Rome, besides granting his holiness the inheritance of all 
who died without issue : a privilege which is said to have 
continued until the time of Gregory X. 

Faithfhl to his engagement with Erik, Charles had de- 
clared Knut his son presumptive heir to the throne ; but that 
factious prince, who had retired to Norway, alleging that 
his life was endangered by a conspiracy, made a sudden 
irmption into Sweden, took the king prisoner, and behead- 
ed him, under the pretence of his being accessary to his 
father's murder. The widowed queen fled with her children 
to Denmark, where Valdemar I. espoused her interest, and 
despatohed a body of troops to join the Goths, who had 
taken up arms to revenge the death of their sovereign. 
The combined army was encountered and cut to pieces by 
the partisans of Knut, who, in consequence of this victoiy, 
became absolute master of the entire kingdom. Only onoe 
during his reign was the public tranquilUty disturbed by a 
slight incursion of the Esthonians, who pillaged Sigtnna, 
and killed the Archbishop of Upsala. This prince med at 
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Eriksbeii^ in 11,99, and was inteired with great pomp in 
tlie cloister of Wamheim.* 

Sverker II., son of Charles, was raised to the throne, 
but not without opposition from the Gothic party, who 
would have contested the claim had the state of affairs 
offered any probability of success. That monarch, how* 
ever, had gained a material advantage over his competitor, 
by marrying a princess of Denmark, which enabled him to 
command powerfid succours. from that kingdom. His ex- 
cellent qualities made him popular with the nation, which 
he goYemed for several years with wisdom and prudence. 
This judicious poUcy was at length abandoned ; -and the 
favour which he had gained by his moderation was lost by 
his cruel and tyrannical conduct. Jealous of the rival fac- 
tion, and believing their extermination to be the only se- 
curity for his own government, he put to death all the 
friends and relations of the late king except Erik, who 
escaped his vengeance and took refuge in Norway. 

The inhabitants of Upland, shocked at this monstrous 
barbarity, and moved with compassion for their exiled 
prince, rose in arms against their sovereign, and invited 
Erik to the throne, promising to support him with their 
lives and fortunes. The spurited youth obeyed the sum- 
mons, and appeared at the head of a few troops in Sweden, 
where he was joined by nearly aU the nobility. The king 
was defeated, and fled to West Gothland ; but he was soon 
re^enforced by Valdemar IL, who despatched the Bishop of 
Roskilde with 6000 men to his assistance. Scarcely had 
the Danish auxiliaries joined the remains of the army, when 
Erik a second time obtained a complete victory. Sverker 
took refage in Denmark, and after the lapse of two years 
made another attempt to recover his dommions ; but again 
fortune declared for his rival ; his whole force was cut to 
pieces, and himself left amid the carnage of the field. 

This third triumph secured for the conqueror undisputed 
possession of the whole kingdom. To remove, if possible, 
every obstacle to the peace and happiness of the country, 
Erik renewed the treaty of alternate succession with the 
chUdren of the late sovereign, giving the strongest proof of 
his sincerity by nominating the young prince John as his 

* Loccenius, lib. iii. Pu0endorff, torn, i., p. 92-95. 
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successor, and espousing the sister of Yaldemar as an ex- 
pedient to conciliate the friendship of Denmark. He died 
after a peaceful reign of six years, to the universal regret 
of his subjects. 

No opposition being offered, John, son of Sverker, mount- 
ed the vacant throne. This prince distinguished Imnself 
by conducting some military expeditions, which had less 
success than the justice of his cause and the prudence of 
his measures deserved. He died after a short government 
of six years, highly esteemed and sincerely lamented by 
the nation. 

In terms of the late treaty, Erik, son of Erik Knutson, 
was vested with the sovereign power. A paralytic disor- 
der, that affected his tongue and disabled his left side, pro- 
cured him the name of Lsespe, or the Stammerer ; but the 
unfavourable impression conveyed by this infirmity on a first 
appearance, soon gave way to the real esteem inspired by 
his courage, wisdom, and virtue. 

It was during his reign that a powerful clan of the Fol 
kungar manifested their ambitious design of usurping the 
sovereignty. To reconcile the chiefs of this house to his 
interests, the king had espoused the daughter of Svend, one 
of their number, and married two of his sisters into the 
same family ; but all these ties, strong as they might ap- 
pear, failed to secure their influence, for Birger Jail alone 
remained faithful to his allegiance. These rebellious no- 
blemen at length took up arms, and obtained a victory ovei 
the king, which obliged him to flee to Denmaric ; but he 
soon returned with a large body of troops, expelled his 
brother-in-law, Knut Folkungar, from the throne which he 
had usurped in his absence, and succeeded in restoring tran- 
quillity. In conformity with the spirit of the times, which 
employed the sword as a legitimate instrument for con- 
verting the heathen, Erik sent Birger Jarl (to whom he had 
married his younger sister) with an armed force to chastise 
the disobedience and make proseljrtes of a tribe of Fins, 
then immersed in the grossest idolatry. The military apos- 
tle succeeded in his mission ; the pagans were defeated, 
and all put to death except those who embraced Christian- 
ity. Before the return of Bii^r from this expedition the 
king had breathed his last, leaving behind him the reputa- 
tion of an intrepid warrior and a skilful pi>litician. With 
him ended the joint dynastv of Sverker and St. Erik. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

From Valdemar the Great to the Union of Calmar. 

Knut VI. — Conquest of Vendland. — Danish Crusaders to tbti 
Holy Land. — Wars with the Count of Holstein.— Valdemar 
II. — Conquest and Colonization of Esthonia. — Standard ojf 
the Dannebroff. — Wars and Misfortunes of Valdemar.— His 
Doomsday-book and Code of Laws. — Disputes among his Sons. 
— The Plough-tax.— Establishment of Municipal Corporations. 
— The Kingdom placed under Interdict.— War between the 
Royal and Clerical Factions.— Assassination of ErikGhpping. 
— Hostilities with Norway. — Feud between the King and the 
Pope. — Capitulation of Christopher II. — Interregnum.— Acces- 
sion of Valdemar Atterdag. — War with Sweden and Conquest 
of Gothland. — Ravages of the Hanseatic Fleets. — Affairs of 
Norway. — Romantic Story of Sverre. — His Contest with Mag- 
nus V. and Elevation to the Throne. — His Disputes with the 
Clergy. — Hakon IV. — Rebellion of Skule .Tarl.- Coronation 
of Hakon. — His Expedition against the Scots. — Magnus VI. 
renounces his Claims to the Scottish Isles. — His Fame as a 
Law-reformer. — Erik II. espouses Margaret of Scotland — 
Union of the Crowns of Denmark and Norway. — New Dy- 
nasty in Sweden. — Regency of Birger J arl— Abdication of 
Valdemar I. — Strict Government of Magnus Ladulaes.— Tur- 
bulent Reign of Birger.— Ketilemunson declared Protector- 
Accession of Magnus Smek.— His Wars to recover the 
Throne.— His Abdication and Exile. — State of Learning in 
Denmark— In Norway— In Sweden. 

Snut VI., eldest son of Valdemar the Great, had receiv- 
ed the " kingly name," and was solemnly crowned daring 
his father's life ; but his election encountered a violent op- 
position in Scania, where the embers of the late insurrec- 
tion were raked up by the turbulent chieftains of that prov- 
ince. Their illrconcerted bands, however, were soon dis- 
persed by the activity of Absaion ; and Harald, the grandson 
of Prince Magnus, who had placed himself at their head, fled 
once more to Sweden, where he had formerly taken refuge. 
In entering upon this period, it will be necessary, in accord- 
ance with our usual plan, to exhibit in chronological order 
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the contemporaneous sovereigns who ruled the Scandiii»- 
vian kingdoms until the union of the three crowns. 



DENMARK. 

A. n 

KnutVII 1202 

Val<UsmarII.rSejer)1241 
Valdeoiar llf. (co- 
regent 18SI 

Erik VI. (Plogpen- 

ning) 1250 

Abel 1252 

Christopher 1 1259 

Erik VII. (Clipping) 1286 

Erik VIII 1319 

Christopher II 1334 

Valdemar IV. (Alter 

dag) 1375 

Olaf 1387 



NORWAY. 

A. D. 

Sverre 1202 

Hakonlll 2(M 

Guttorm 1205 

Inge II 1207 

HakonlV 1263 

Magnus VI. (Laga- 

bajter 1280 

Erik IT. (the Priest- 

harer) 1299 

HakonV 1319 

Magnus VII (Smek) 

II. of Sweden... 1343 

IlakonVI 1380 

Olaf 1387 



SWEDEN. 

A. D. 

Birger Jarl (Re- 
gent) 1260 

Valdemarl 1375 

Magnus L (Lado- 

loM) 1290 

Birger 1319 

Magnus II. (Smek) 

expelled J35U 

EriklV 1359 

MagDUs restored 1303 
Hakon II. (VI. of 
Norway) deposed 1363 
Albert of Meck- 
lenburg 1389 



Knut VL, immediately on ascending the throne, was in- 
nted by Frederic Barbarossa to visit the imperial court ; 
ostensibly for the purpose of strengthening the ties of friend- 
ship subsisting between the two states, but in reality to 
renew and extort an acknowledgment of his pretended 
claim over that kingdom as a fief of the empire. The in- 
vitation was evaded under various pretexts ; and, in re- 
venge, the emperor excited Bogislaus, duke of Pomerania, 
to attack Jarunar, prince of Rugen, and a vassal of Den 
mark. But the vigilant Absalon had secret intelligence of 
his designs ; and, hastily collecting all the vessels that could 
be found ready for sea, he sail^ for Rugen, where the 
Pomeranians were defeated, and their powerful armament 
totally annihilated. Encouraged by this unexpected suc- 
cess, Knut carried the war into the enemy's country, where 
the duke, receiving no aid from his ally, then occupied in 
some distant enterprise, was ultimately reduced to the 
necessity of acknowledging himself a dependant of the 
Danish king. This was a fatal blow to the piratical Wends, 
whose power it extinguished forever. The duchy of Meck- 
lenburg was next subdued ; and as the conqueror, who had 
now annexed to his dominions the whole of Vendland, from 
the Vistula to the Elbe, encountered no opposition from the 
imperial government, he assumed the title of King of the 
Slaves or Vandals, which has been retained ever since by 
bis successors on the throne of Denmark.* 

* y ]i:f*Jingt Saga, e. cxxvii.-czxiz. Saxo, lib. xvi., p. 583-000. 
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At this time a new field of action was opened up m the 
Cast for the warlike princes of Europe to signalize their 
prowess and their piety ; and in the year 1189, messengers 
arrived at Roskilde with letters from Pope Clement III., 
exhorting the Danes to take up the Cross sifter the example 
of the other nations of Christendom, who were marching 
to deliver Jerusalem from the hands of Saladin. When 
the papal legate made his appearance, Knut was holding a 
Dannehof at Odensee ; but he commanded the pontifical 
epistle to be immediately read. The eloquence of Asbiom 
Snorre, the primate's brother-in-law, and the exhortations 
of the pope, induced fifteen of the principal nobles to as 
sume the Cross ; only five of whom, however, persevered 
in their pious resolution, and set sail for Norway, where 
they were joined by 200 crusaders from that country. Still 
the Christian zeal of the Northmen did not bum with ar- 
dour for these remote enterprises, but was content rather 
to spend Itself in predatory expeditions against the heathen 
tribes on the Gulf of Finland. At no time were the Scandi- 
navian kin^oms agitated with that frantic and resistless 
impulse which precipitated the other European nations like 
an impetuous torrent on the shores of Asia ; nor did the 
crusades produce an effect upon the progress of social im- 
provement in these regions, by emancipating the serfs, or 
augmenting the power of the crown at the expense of the 
aristocracy, at all corresponding to their acknowledged in- 
fluence upon the institutions and manners of the South. 
In the North their operation was reflex rather than direct, 
extending merely to certain refinements in the arts of life, 
which had been imported from the East through Germany, 
France, and England. The feudal system was left un- 

Suhm, Hist, af Dan., torn, viii., p. 6-104. Raamer, Geachichte 
den Hohenstaufen, torn, ii., p. 286. Both Saxo and the author 
of the Knytlinga Saga here desert us, and we are reduced to 
depend exclusively upon the chronicles collected in the Scrip- 
tores fierum Danicarum, or upon Suhm and other modern com- 
pilers of the Danish history of the Middle Ages. The Knytlinga 
Saga^ or Chronicle of the Danish kings, from Harald Gormson 
to Knot VI., was originally written in Icelandic, as Suhm sup- 
poses, by Sturle, a nephew of Snorre Sturleson, and brother of 
Olaf Thordarson, who is mentioned in the Saga as having lived 
at the court of Valdemar II. 
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touched, or rather srcruck deeper into the soil ; as that waa 
the very time when the peasantry sank into a state of 
hopeless bondage, and when the power of the kings began 
to be eclipsed by that of the territorial and sacerdotal no- 
bility.* 

The Danish monarch, unhappily, found occasion for the 
employment of his military resources much nearer home 
than Palestine. He had bestowed the honour of knight- 
hood on his brother Valdemar, in a national assembly held 
at Roskilde in 1187 ; and two years afterward he created 
him Duke of Sleswig, which was once more severed from 
the kingdom to form an appanage for a younger branch of 
the ro3^ house. During the minority of the prince, the 
administration of the duchy was committed to Bishop Val- 
demar, a natural son of Knut V. This ambitious and in- 
triguing prelate had contrived to acquire an ascendency 
over the country of the Dithmarschen, an ancient and pe- 
culiar people of Frisic origin, who inhabited the coasts of 
the German Ocean, between the Elbe and the Eyder. 
They had formerly acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Archbishop of Bremen ; but, being ^evously oppressed by 
the exactions of his bailiffs, they claimed the protection of 
Valdemar, declaring it to be a matter of indifference to 
them '* whether they paid tribute to St. Peter of Bremen 
or St. Peter of Sleswig." 

The factious bishop, irritated at being deprived of the 
government of the duchy, formed an alliance with Adolphus 
III., count of Holstein ; and, being joined by other con- 
federates, he openly claimed the crown of Denmark, or, at 
least, an equal division of the kingdom. To enforce his 
pretensions, he obtained a fleet from his brother-prelates 
of Norway, while Adolphus, with several other lords of 
Pomerania and Lower Saxony, were preparing to invado 
the country towards the Eyder. Knut prudently contented 
himself with planting a strong force to guard the rampart 
of the Dannewerke, and avoided a general engagement 
until the resources of his foes were exhausted. Dissension 
gradually thinned their ranks ; the haughty prelate, com- 
pelled to implore tlie king's mercy, was inunediately loaded 

* Suhm, torn. viiL, p. 163-167. Script Rer. Dan., tom. v., p, 
343-362. 
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With irons, and sent to the fortress or casUe of Seborg in 
Zealand, where he remained a state-prisoner until the suc- 
ceeding reign. Adolphus, now exposed to the royal ven- 
geance, consented to purchase a truce by paying a large 
tiibute ; but his submission was insincere, and he soon 
formed a new league with Otho, margrave of Brandenburg, 
for the purpose of attacking the Danish fiefs in Vendland. 
Knut equipped a second expedition to defend these posses- 
sions, and, as the aged Absalon was too infirm to undertake 
the command, it was conferred on Peter Suneson, bishop 
of Roskilde and chancellor of the^kingdom. The fleet en- 
tered the mouth of the Oder, and debarked the land-forces, 
which were joined by such of the Wends as remained 
faithful to their allegiance. A battle ensued, which termi- 
nated in the defeat of the Danes ; their mitred chieftain 
was taken prisoner, and his brother Thorfoern, who bore a 
share in the command, was slain. The insurgents laid 
waste the fief-lands, and, being re-enforced by the troops of 
the Archbishop of Bremen, they presented themselves in 
formidable array on the confines of Sleswig. 

But their insolence received a check in the following 
year, when Knut appeared on the banks of the Eyder with 
such an overwhelming force as obliged their leader to sue for 
peace. The fortresses of Rendsborg and Lauenburg were 
ceded to the Danes ; the flourishing town of Hamburg and 
Lubec also surrendered to Prince Valdemar. The unfor- 
tunate Adolphus was ignominiously loaded with fetters, 
and imprisoned in the castle of Saeborg; but he subse- 
quently recovered his Uberty by renouncing all claim to 
the possession of Holstein, and delivering up two of his 
sons as hostages for the faithful performance of the com- 
pact. When the Danes had got possession of Lubec, Knut 
proceeded to visit it in person, where he was magnificent- 
qr received by the senate, and convoked a general assembly 
**ora]l nobles, burgomasters, stadtholders, and knights 
of Holstein, Stormam, Ditchmarsch, Vagria, Nordalbingia, 
and Schwerin, who did homage to him as their liege-lord," 
but he died soon after returning to Denmark.* 

The complete security enjoyed by the kingdom in con- 

• Suhin, Hist af Dan., torn, viii., p. 154-163, 261-282, 47a 
004.643. 
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sequence of the suppression of the piratical incursipDB of • 
the Wends and other barbarous tribes on the coasts of the 
Baltic, was followed by its natural effects, a rapid improYo^ 
ment in the arts of life. The progress of ciyilization, 
measured by any modem standard, was indeed extremely 
Blow, and ahnost imperceptible. But if the account giyen 
by Adam of Bremen of the internal state of Denmark, little 
more than a hundred years before this period, be contrasted 
with that of Arnold of Lubec, written at the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, a sensible advancement 
will be manifest in agriculture, commerce, and other 
branches of industry. This chronicler states that the 
Danes then carried on an extensive trade with Germany ; 
that they were no longer clothed in the garb of manners, 
but had adopted the dress and arms of other nations, using 
for this purpose ** rich stuffs of various colours, and even 
purple and fine linen.'* The source of this domestic wealth 
was the fishery on the coasts of Scauia, the produce of 
which was exchanged for the wares of distant countries.* 
On the death of Knut VI. without male heirs, his broUier 
Valdemar, the only surviving prince of the royal house, 
was proclaimed king with the general consent of the nation, 
and solemnly crowned by the Archbishop of Lund. Soon 
after his accession, the new monarch proceeded to Lubec 
with a numerous host of troops and retainers, where he 
caused himself to be proclaimed " King of the Slavonians 
and Lord of Nordalbingia." He negotiated the cession of 
Holstein with Adol^ius III., who was set at liberty, and 
retired to his lordship of Schauenburg, where he ended his 
turbulent and unhappy life. At the solicitation of the pope 
and the Danish prelates, he was induced about the same 
time to release from prison a more dangerous enemy, the 
factious Bishop Valdemar, who had no sooner received hia 
freedom than he began to intrigue for the archiepiscopal 
see of Bremen ; and, though the king opposed his election, 
he was supported by the people of the diocese and the 
Emperor Otho IV., who, suddenly breaking off his league 
with the Danish sovereign, sought to regain possession of 

* Chronic. Slav., lib. iii., c. v. Arnold was a Benedictine 
monk, and abbot of a convent of his order at Lubec. His work 
is a continuation of the Slavonic Chronicle of Helmoldos 
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the territories north of the Elbe, which had belonged to 
his father Henry the Lion. To counterbalance this defec- 
tion, Valdemar formed an alliance with Otho's rival Fred- 
eric II., whose title he acknowledged, and from whom hd 
obtained, in return, the cession of all the claims of the 
empire to the possessions conquered by Knut VI. beyond 
the Elbe. A powerful confederacy was entered into by the 
opposite party, who made themselves masters of Hamburg 
But their triumph was short, as the Danes immediately re- 
covered the city, and sold it to Count Albert of Orlamunde 
for seven hundred marks of silver, with the annual payment 
of fiJfty more. Deserted by his allies, and what was scarce- 
ly less fatal in that age, excommunicated by the pope, Otho 
died in 1218, leaving Frederic undisputed emperor of Ger- 
many. 

The seeds of Christianity had been first planted on the 
eastern shores of the Baltic during the late reign, where 
sees were founded and colonies settled in Esthonia and 
Livonia. To protect these infant establishments against 
the devastations of their pagan neighbours, the Bishop of 
Riga had instituted, in 1201, the military order of the 
Sword-bearers, or Militia of Christ. Pope Innocent III. 
gave this new order the rule of the Templars, directed 
them to wear a badge of the cross and sword embroidered 
on their tunics, and to obey in all things the Bishop of 
Riga. The succeeding pontiff, Honorius III., granted to 
Vsddemar " all the lands to be conquered by him from the 
heathen in Esthonia ;" and, accordingly, the ecclesiastics 
established there implored his protection against the pagans 
and the Russian schismatics, whose hatred of the Latin 
Church had combined them in hostility to the new settle- 
ments. 

The king solemnly vowed to undertake a crusade against 
these refractory heathens and their allies, " as well for the 
honour of the Virgin Mary, the patroness of the province, 
as for the remission of his own sins." For this purpose a 
most formidable naval armament was equipped, such as 
had never been known in the North. The fleet is said to 
have consisted of 1400 vessels of various descriptions; 
500 were of the small light barks called snekker, contain^ 
ing, besides the steersman and rowers, one man-at-arms, 
with an archer ; other 500 were long ships called dragoni 
I.— T 
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or s^rpejtta, each canying 120 men; the reinaimng 4IMI 
were left behind for the defence of the seaebasts. The mon- 
arch was accompanied with the flower of his nobility and 
prelates, among whom was Andrew SiuijEison, the suocessor 
of Absalon in the see of Lund. They were joined by 
Wincezlas, prince of Rugen, with nmn^ous othejr adven- 
turers from Yendland ^nd Germany* A landing was safely 
effected at Eevel ; but the terrified inhabitants sent a 
deputation imfdormg peace, and offering to submit to be 
baptized. Valdemar gladily acceded to their request; but 
in course of three day» the Danish camp Was suddenly at- 
tacked by a detachment of the enemy's cavalry at night- 
ifall, and saved from destruction only by the valour and 
promptitude of Wincezlas, who kept them at bay until the 
troops rallied, when they rushed upon their assailants, and 
defeated them with prodigious slaughter. Such are the 
true circumstances of the famous battle, of AVolmar. as 
told by the author of the Scanian Chronide, himselr an 
eyewitness of what he relates. This plain morraitive was 
subsequently embelli^ed with marvels suited tbthe credu- 
lity of the age, or intended to add lustre to the ancient 
order of the knights of the Dannebrbg, said to have been 
instituted by Valdemar after his return from this expedi- 
tion. According to these accounts, the Danes, having lost 
their banner in the heat of the aption, began to give way, 
until another standard opportunely dropp^ from the sky, 
adorned with a white cross upon a red ground, when the]f 
instantly rallied and won the victory. This legend may 
probably have been founded upon the fact of the pope hav- 
ing sent a consecrated banner to the king to be used in this 
holy war j but, whatever its real origin might be, the stand- 
ard of the Dannebrog was long used as the national sym* 
bol. The order itself fell into oblivion, but was revived in 
1671 by Christian v.* 

This victory Valdemar determined to follow up by settling 
a permanent Danish colony in Esthonia; and with that 
view he fortified Revel, where he established an episcopal 
see, and left a strong garrison. In this design he was op- 
posed by the German bishop of Riga, who had conferred 

* Sabm, Hist, af Dan., torn, iz., p. 316-?36. Morter, Kircben 
getchichtc, tow. ii., p. 610-812. 
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fhe episcopate of Revel upon his hrother ; but the powef- 
fal influence of Valdemar outweighed all the efforts of that 
prelate, who had in Tain solicited the support of the pope 
and the Emperor Frederic II., and who was at last com- 
pelled to submit to the king's pleasure. 

The external power of Denmark was now raised to a 
greater pitch of splendour than it had ever attained daring 
any perm since the reign of Canute the Great. Valdemar 
was the most potent monarch of tlie North ; but the in- 
stability of all this grandeur was soon made manifest by 
one of those sudden and pecuMar turns of fortime, effected 
by apparently inadequate means, which so often occur in 
the turbulent histoiy of the middle ages. Upon some 
trivial pretext he had deprived one of his vassals, Henry, 
count ot Schwerin, of a portion of his fief, and bestowed 
the investiture upon one of his own illegitimate children. 
The count dissembled the resentment he naturally felt at 
this act of violence until he found an opportunity of seiz- 
ing the king and his son, both of whom he confined in his 
own castle, and demanded a vast ransom for their libera 
tion, besides the restoration of his dominions. The Archr 
bishop of Lund and the other prelates interceded with the 
pope and the emperor ; but, in the mean time, a powerful 
confederacy had been forined against him between the 
primate of Bremen, the Count of Schwerin, Addlphus IV. 
of Schauenburg, and other petty princes in Nordalbingta. 
Adolphus recovered possession of Hamburg, while Henry 
defeated the king's general, Albert, count of Orlamunde, 
and sent him prisoner to the same castle where his royal 
master was confined. 

Gverwhebned by this accumulation of disasters, Valde- 
mar was at last compelled to yield to the demands of his 
enemies. He consented to pay the Count of Schwerin, as 
a ransom for himself and his son, 25,000 marks of silver, 
an the queen^s treasures of gold, with complete dresses 
and equipments fpr 100 knights. By the same treaty he 
ceded to the emperor all the territories between the Elbe 
and the Eyder, including Holstein and Nordalbingia, with 
the whole of Vendland except the island of Kugen. As 
8 security for the performance of these hard conditions, 
he was obliged to deliver forty hostages, among whom 
were two of his own sons. On these terms, which were 
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solemnly ratified by the oaths of all the prelates and chief 
men in Denmark, he regained his freedom ; bat no soonei 
had he returned to his capital, than he solicited and oi>- 
tained from Pope Honorius an absolution from the obliga- 
tions he had sworn to fulfil. His holiness at the same 
time threatened Count Henry with excommunication un- 
less he released the Danish hostages, and abstained from 
insisting upon the fulfilment of the pecuniary stipulations 
of the treaty. The menaces of the pontiff were disregard- 
ed, upon which Valdemar made an irruption into Nordal- 
bingia to recover his lost conquests ; but the Danish anny 
was encountered and defeated at Bomhoved, near Sege- 
berg, where several of the bishops were taken prisoners, 
and the king himself, being severely wounded, narrowly 
escaped with his life. This calamity gave rise to a new 
pacification, in which Valdemar ceded to Adolphus IV. all 
his pretensions to Holstein, and redeemed from captivity 
his three sons, Erik, Abel, and Christopher, upon the pay- 
ment of 7000 marks. In 1238 he concluded a treaty with 
Uie Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights, by which the 
possession of Esthonia, *^ and other lands to be conquered 
from the idolaters," were ceded to Denmark ; the king, in 
return, giving up to the pious Militia the province of Fervia, 
*'' for the salvation of his soul, and to share in their prayers." 
During the course of these events, the city of Lubec, 
whose growing wealth and power excited the jealousy of 
the neighbouring princes, found an opportunity to shake off. 
the Danish yoke. Valdemar and Adolphus united their 
forces for its subjugation ; and while the latter invested 
the place on the land side, the former entered the Trave 
with his fleet, and sunk vessels loaded with stones, so as 
to block up the stream. The destruction of the place seem- 
ed inevitable, but the inhabitants excavated a new channel 
for the river, by which means they c eated an artificial out- 
let for their ships. Taking advantage of a stormy wind, 
which had driven the Danish fleet into the Baltic, they put 
to sea, and, encountering the enemy, defeated the whole 
squadron. The king with difilculty reached his own do- 
minions, and, after so many disasters, he wisely abandoned 
all farther attempts at foreign conquest. Adolphus re- 
nounced his pretensions to the sovereignty of Lubec, 
which was declared a free imperial city, and became th9 
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head of the renowaed Hanseatic Coofedenition^ wboae 
rising greatness soon balanced the power of the feudal 
lirinces of Gennany in the North.* 

After Denmark had thus been reduced by the loss of the 
greater part of her foreign possessions, Yaldemar caused 
a general survey of the kingdom to be taken, not unlike the 
Doomsday Book of William the Conqueror, and containing 
a complete account of the royal domains, and feudal rev- 
enues of the crown. This statistical document (Librum 
Census Daniae), the greater part of which is still preserved, 
throws much hght on the internal economy of that country 
during the thirteenth century. The different provinces 
were divided into episcopal dioceses, amounting to eight in 
number ; and they were again subdivided into parishes for 
ecclesiastical purposes, and small districts, each of which 
was to furnish a vessel and a certain proportion of men for 
the defence of the kingdom, and the equipment of expedi- 
tions against the pirates or other public enemies. North 
Jutland comprehended the bishoprics of Ribe, Aarhuus, 
Viborg, and Borglum, which together furnished 460 ships. 
South Jutland, or Sleswig, supplied an equal number, and 
was divided into 130 Styreshavne, or maritime districts. 
Fionia, with the smaller adjacent isles, Laaland and Lange- 
land, constituted the diocese of Odensee, and were rated 
at 1<M) sail. The see of Roskilde, comprising Zealand, 
with the islands of Moen, Falster, and Rugen, contributed 
120 vessels ; Scania,. HaUand, and Bleking furnished 160, 
and were subject to the Archbishop of Lund, whose juris- 
diction extended also to Borholm, Esthonia, and the other 
Danish possessions on these coasts. 

Yaldemar II., who bears the surname of the Victorious 
(Sejer), died in the seventy-first year of his age. '< In his 
death (says the Chronicle of King Erik) perished Denmark's 

* Suhm, Hist af Dan., torn, ix., p. 339-397, 428^90, 685. 
Coant Adolpbus IV. died in 1261 at iLiel, where he lies buried, 
under the altar of the convent chnrch. A monument wa« erect- 
ed to his memory by the city of Hamburg in 1821, in gratitude 
to their deliverer, in the new square called Adolphsplatz. Be- 
fore his death he abandoned the vanities of human grandeur, be* 
came a monk, walked barefooted to Rome, and becged bread in 
the streets of Hamburg and Kiel, distributing to the poor whal 
he thus acquired 
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etrowtt of gloiy. From that time, wasted by intestine wan 
and mutuSl dissensions, she became the scorn of surround- 
ing nations. Her sons not only lost the lands their fore* 
fathers had nobly won with the sword, but inflicted deadly 
wounds upon their poor distracted country, miserably em- 
broOed by thie quarrels of six contending princes.'* The 
fame of this monarch as a legislator rests on a more solid 
foundation than that of his father, whose name has been 
appended to laws which he never promulgated. His views 
probably extended to the formation of a general code for 
the whole kingdom ; but they were overruled by the invin- 
cible attachment of the Scanians and Zealanders to their 
local usages. 

Besides these consuetudinary or unwritten laws, the 
Wither-lagamenn, or retainers of the king's court, had 
their peculiar institutes, by which they were jndged vnthin 
the precincts of the palace. The royal guilds or fraterni- 
ties, and the cities already endowed with municipal char- 
ters, had the privilege of being amenable only to the juris- 
diction of their own authorities. The clergy had alao as- 
serted a complete exemption from the secular power ; the 
Roman civil law had been imported by ecclesiastics and 
others, who studied at Paris or Bologna ; and the confusion 
thus produced by the multitude of local customs and royal 
ordinances was increased by the introduction of a foreign 
jurisprudence. To remedy the evils flowing from this 
mixed and heterogeneous legislation, Valdemar U. con^ 
vened at Vordingborg, in 1240, a national assembly of the 
Danmbof ; and here was published what is called by tho 
Northern jurists the Jutland law, but which was intended 
as a uniform code for the whole kingdom. It was received 
in Zealand and Scania as supplementary to their own 
provincial customs, which had long before been ccnnmitted 
to writing; it prevailed for several centuries in Jutland 
and Fionia, and continues to form a part of the law now 
subsisting in the duchy of Sleswig.* 

* The Jutland law recognised the old division of the coasts 
(tf the kingdom into small maritime districts for military defence, 
and for the equipment of naval expeditions beyond seas. Each 
of these Styreshavne was placed under the charge of a Styree- 
mand or omcer, to whose command the civil force was confided. 
Every such district was obliged to furnish a bark containing 
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The oji|p& of the feudal nobility in Denmark is eofnmon* 
Jy attributed to a provision of the institution respecting the 
military defence ^and protection. of the kingdom. The sov- 
ereigns were accustomed to grant to tl^ee giBndees or 
chieftains whom they wished to favour pennission to erect 
Uieir local districts into hereditary fiefs, exempted from the 
primitive obligation of contnbiiting towards the equipment 
of the naval levies. The nobles who enjoyed this exemp- 
tion were called flerremsend ; and, by degrees, the sam^ 
privileges were extended to the monasteries and the prei- 
atesi, whose vassals obtained a like immunity from the 
public service. The free peasantry, who were originally 
independent jMroprietors of the soil, and had an equal suf- 
frage vnth the highest nobles of the land, were thus com- 
pelled to seek the protection of these powerful lords, and 
to come ond^ vassalage to some neighbouring Herremand, 
or bishopy or convent. The provincial diets, or Lands- 
Ting, were gradually supersede by the general national 
parUament of the.Dannehof, Adel-Ting, or jEIerredag ; the 
latter being exclusively composed of the princes, prelates, 
and other great men of the kingdom. The natiqnal diet 
hT parliament was convened annually at Nyborg ; and du- 
ring its recess the govemmait was administered by the 
king, with the advice of his council (Kongens Raad), com- 
posed of the nobles and princi]^ officers of state, vidthout 
whose consent no important matter coukl be decided. As 
the influence of the peasantry had declined, while the 
burghers did not yet enjoy any share of political power, 
the constitution, cdthough disjointed and fluctuating) was 
rapidly approaching the form it ultimately assumed, that of 
a feudal and saceidotal oligarchy. The pr^ogative uf the 
kings, indeed, in the time of the VaUemars, was stiU veiy 
considerable ; they attempted to establish something like a 

twelve rowers and the sleersman* with a man-at'arme and an 
archer. These formed what might be called the maritime miliiia. 
The vessels of a large size were built at the king's expense, or 
furnished by the opulent bishops and by maritime associations 
The proprietors of^the district possessing lands to the value of 
two marks of silver were bound to furnish one nuin ; and those 
to the value of a mark of gold, eight men, each armed with a 
helmet and ihiri> ^ix arrows All the other freemen were com> 
peKed to serve pei8t*ii<iii> in rotHi.ioii. 
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regular hereditary succession to the crown, and had au- 
thority to promulgate the newly-enacted laws, although tho 
nation retained the right of participating in the exercise 
of the legislative power. In sdl secular al^irs, justice was 
administered by the popular tribunal of the Lands-Ting for 
each province, and by the Herreds-Ting for the snmller 
districts or subdivisions. The cities had their own muni- 
cipal co!:a*ts, called the By-Ting, and no burgher could be 
sued or tried in any other place. Yaldemar had already 
abolished the ordeal of " hot iron'* in Scania, and there are 
no traces in the Jutland code of that mode of procedure, 
or of " trial by battle ;" the law merely requirmg the com- 
plainant to support his accusation by direct evidence, or by 
his own oath and that of his compurgators. This having 
been done, the case was heard before certain jurors caUed 
Naevninger, except in the instances where the defendant 
was sdlowed his " Wager of Law," or the privilege of clear- 
ing himself by the oath or testimony of a certain number 
of conjurators, whom he was allowed to choose for that 
purpose. Besides these popular juries, there were other 
inquests held in the district by the king's bailiffs, in con- 
junction with sworn assessors, called Sande-msend (or 
proo&men), who took cognizance of homicide, cutting, 
maiming, and other minor offences.* 

The late king, after the example of his father, had caused 
his eldest son, Yaldemar III., to be crowned during his own 
life, and associated with him in the government. Thif 
prince being accidentally killed in a hunting-party (A.D. 
1231), the next brother, Erik, duke of Sleswig, was crown- 
ed and declared co-regent. The third son, Abel, obtamed 
the duchy of Sleswig, while Christopher and the younger 
members of the family had extensive domains conferred 
upon them in different parts of the kingdom. The partition 
of his dominions thus made by Yaldemar among his chil- 
dren, with a view to prevent those dissensions which he 
foresaw as likely to arise after his decease, proved no real 
security against the ordinary effects of fraternal discord 
among princes. Abel having refused to do homage for his 

♦ Suhm, Hist, nf Dan., torn, ix., p. 713. Rosinvinge, Lov- 
Hietoire, sect 38. Falck, das Jutscne Lov, p. 86-94, 113-12S. 
Schlegel, Staats-Recht, torn. i.. p. 87-100. Repp, Trial by Jury, 
p. 139-135. 
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lef as the Tassal of Erik, the two brothers ravaged eaish 
other's territories with merciless tiiiy. Hostilities being at 
length suspended by a temporary truce, the former directed 
his arms against Lubec and the counts of Holstein, John 
and Geihard, sons of Adolphus IV., in the vain hope of re- 
covering the Danish conquests in NordRttringia. All thft 
Tessels belcmging to that city, employed in the Sound fish* 
ery, or to be found in the ports of Denmari'^ were seized ; 
the town itself was inyested by a powerful annament> and 
cut off ^m all access to the sea ; but thu approach of a 
superior Swedish squadron t J relieve the besieged defeated 
the eff<nrts of Erik, and obliged him to return to his own 
dominions, where the flames of civil war kad again burst 
forth with renewed horror. Abel had invoked the aid of 
foreign auxiliaries ; and the citizens of Lubec having be- 
come assailants in their turn, captured and bume4 Copen- 
hagen (1348), at that time beginning to rise into commercial 
impOTtance. A treaty of peace was again concluded be- 
tween the royal brothers ; Abel and Christopher consented 
to do hcnnage for their respective fiefs, and twenty chief 
men of each faction swore to the strict observance of the 
compact 

Erik's next enterprise was a crusade into Esthonia, to 
defray the expenses of which he resolved to levy a sub- 
sidy in the form of a tax (called Plogpenning) upon every 
ploughshare in the kingdom.* In Jutland and the insular 
provinces the obnoxious impost was raised without much 
difilcuhy ; but it was strongly resisted by the Scanians, who 
pti. to death several of the king's bailiffs, and compelled 
Erik himself to evade their indignation by a precipitate 
flight. Their stubborn spirit was soon subdued ; and, in 
addition to the plough-money, they were amerced in a fine 
of 16,000 markiB as a penalty for their rebellion. The ex 
pedition having reached Esthonia, the king obtained from 
the Teutonic flights an acknowledgment of his exclusive 

* Erik alleged that the pope had granted him the right oS 
levying a aubiidy upon church property in Denmark for this 
holy purpose. The prelates and nobles assembled in the Herre- 
dag at Koskilde readily gave their assent to this impost, ** which 
was a mode of contribution not unknown to the ancient usages 
3f the country."— Suhm, Hist, af Dan., torn, x., p. 1^2-lSi- 
Molbech,Kong Erik Plogpennings Histoire, p. 60-64. 
I.— U 
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right to the possession of that province. On returning tnun 
tills crusade, the last which was undertaken by the Danes 
into these regions, Erik w£is treacherously assassinated by 
the accomplices of Abel, who threw the body into the Riveir 
Sley, where it was found some days afterward, andinter- 
red in a neighbouring convent. The monks who perform- 
ed the last tribute of respect to his memoiy gave their sol- 
emn attestation to the miracles wrought at his tomb : in 
consequence of which he was canoniz^ by the pope, when 
his remains were conveyed to the usual place of royal sep- 
ulture at Ringsted. 

Abel, having obtained the oaths of twenty-four knights, as 
con^)urgators to attest his innocence, was called to the 
vacant throne, and crowned at Koskilde by the Archbishop 
of Lund. With a view to strengthen his interest with the 
people, and to secure the hereditary succession in his fam- 
ily, the n^^w monarch set the first example of summoning 
the representatives of the principal cities and towns to at- 
tend the general parliament ; and from this period they be- 
came indispensable members, at least of that species oi 
national council called the Rigsdage or Dannehof, compo- 
sed of the three estates of the realm, the clergy, nobility, 
and commons. 

Municipal corporations had existed in Denmark from a 
very early period ; and there is ground to believe that the 
two roysd residences of Roskilde and Ringsted, with the 
towns of Nestved and Sleswig, were all possessed of ex- 
tensive privileges and immunities about the commencem^it 
of the tweUlh century. The charter granted to the last- 
mentioned city by Svend Grathe in 1156, who had probiv- 
bly become acquainted, by his frequent intercourse with 
Germany, with the organization of these separate bodies, 
served as a future model for the constitution of the Danii^ 
burghs. The augmentation of the royal revenues seems Ui 
have been the principal motive that induced the king to 
create these privileged communities ; the admission of their 
deputies to a seat in the national council may perhaps 
have been the result of a more enlarged policy, and intend- 
ed as a check on the overgrown wealth and influence of 
the nobles ; but, if such was the design, it proved wholly 
inadequate for the purpose. 

At this time (A.D. 1352) it was foum' necessary to im- 
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pose a general tax for paying off the public debt, and re> 
deeming the crown-lands mortgaged during the recent 
troubles. From this assessment the Frieslanders claimed 
exemption, on the ground of their being subject to extraor- 
dinary burdens, in maintaining the dikes or embankments 
by which the sea was prevented from inundating the adja- 
cent country. Abel marched to enforce obedience on the 
recusants, and succeeded in penetrating their almost inac- 
cessible marshes ; but, as he was fording the Eyder, near 
Husum, he sunk, embarrassed with the weight of his ar- 
mour, into a deep morass, from which he found it impossi- 
ble to extricate himself In this defenceless situation, he 
was surprised and slain by the insurgents ; the burghers of 
Sleswig obtained the body, and interred it in their cathe- 
dral. According to tradition, the guilty spirit of the fratri- 
cide would not rest in the grave ; and the citizens being 
kept in continual alarm by its nightly visitations, the canons 
dug up the corpse, and buried it in a morass near Gottorf 
The vicinity of this place was soon deserted by the territied 
peasants, who heard the sound of unearthly voices discour- 
sing of the assassination of King Erik ; and even to this day . 
the place is believed to be haunted by the apparition of the 
munlerer riding to the chase on a pale horse, accompanied 
with bloodhounds and the distant echoes of the hunting- 
horn.* . 

Valdemar, the late king's eldest son, who had been de- 
clared his father's successor, was still abroad, having been 
arrested on his way from the University of Paris by the 
Archbishop of Cologne, who kept him prisoner nearly fcur 
years, and demanded 6000 marks for his ransom. In his 
absence, the diet proceeded to elect Christopher, who had 
been formerly excluded in deference to his brother's chil- 
dren. 

On the return of the young prince to his native country, 
the king refused to grant him the investiture of the duchy 
of Sleswig, which he claimed as his hereditary right. The 
partisans of Valdemar implored foreign aid, and a general 
league was formed against Denmark, including the Swedes 
Bad Norwegians, the Counts of Holsteiii, and the inliabi- 

* Suhm, z., p. 206-212. Rosinvinge, Lov-Hlstoire, p 8(1 
Schlegel, Staats-Recht, torn, i., p. 144-153. 
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tants of Lubec. But the rising fltorm was dissipated bf 
the disijnion of this motley confederation, and a treaty con- 
cluded by which Christopher stipulated to invest his neph- 
ews with their respective fiefs, while they consented or 
their part to renounce all pretensions to the croWn. The 
remainder of this king's reign was embroiled in bitter con- 
tention with his ecclesiastics. Since the introduction of 
Christianity, tlie Scandinavian monarchs had claimed an^ 
exercised the right of nomination to the episcopal seer 
founded and endowed by the royal bounty. When the 
elective privilege, long the subject of violent contest be- 
tween the clergy and the people, was at last conferred on 
the dean and chapter of each diocese, the crown still main- 
tained its prerogative of confirming or rejecting the ap- 
pointment. The former archbishops of Lund, though zeal- 
ous defenders of their order, were warmly attached to the 
reigning monarchs, and not disposed to encroach upon 
theu* authority. But they were now succeeded by a church- 
man of an enterprising genius, who masked his own private 
ambition under the pretext of loyalty to the see of Rome 
and disinterested zeal for religion. 

This factious prelate was Jacob Erlandsen, descended 
from an ancient noble family, and connected by birth with 
the kings of Denmark and Sweden, as well as with several 
princely houses in Germany. He was elected bishop of 
Roskilde in 1249, and four years afterward translated to 
the see of Lund, contraiy to the will of Christopher I., 
whose confirmation he disdained to ask, alleging that of 
the pope to be sufficient. With his elevation commenced 
his career of usurpations upon the secular authority. He 
refused to ratify the royal nominations to benefices in the 
cathedral church of Lund ; claimed the right to escheats, 
wrecks, and fines within the diocese ; forbade his vassals 
to swear allegiance to the king ; and stirred up the people 
to resist the collection of taxes. Christopher convoked a 
Dannehof at Nyborg to inquire into the prelate's conduct ; 
while the latter convened at the same time a national conn- 
cU of the Church in Jutland, in which, afler declaring that 
the clergy had been too long exposed to the cruel persecu- 
tion of tyrants, and had no reason to rely upon secuUur 
protection, it was ordained " that, if any bishop veithin the 
reahn should, by on)eT, connivance, or assent of the mp^ 
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ereign, or any of his nobles, be deprived of life, liberty, oi 
iimb, or sufier any other atrocious injury, the kingdom 
should be laid under interdict, and divine worship suspend- 
ed throughout the same " This manifesto against the 
temporal power was confirmed by Pope Alexander IV. 

Armed with this sacred authority, the primate set off 
Mrith his bishops to attend a court which the indignant 
monarch had summjned to meet at Lund, where all per- 
sons were conmianded to appear who had any complaints 
to make against Erlandsen. The latter declared that, as 
the pope, and not the king, was the sole competent judge 
in ecclesiastical matters, he would not answer any charges 
that might be lodged before that tribunal. Enraged at tliis 
evasion of his authority, Christopher revoked ail the im- 
munities granted by his predecessors to the Cathedral of 
Lund, and ordered the vassals of the diocese to appear be- 
fore him and do homage for their lands within fifteen days. 
The archbishop, in ret^tiun, excommunicated the heralds 
who proclaimed the ordinance, and stirred up the people to 
rebel. The thoughtless multitude, who had themselves 
forcibly resisted the payment of tithes, now rose in aims 
At the call of their spiritual guides ; but their tumultuaiy 
proceedings were checked by the militaiy, after they had 
seized and destroyed one of the royal castles. 

The schism between the parties was widened by another 
incident which occurred soon after. The king had con- 
voked a Dannehof at Odensee, for the coronation of his 
son Erik, who had already been declared his successor. 
The haughty primate refused to assist at the ceremony, 
and threatened to excommunicate any bishop who should 
dare to place the crown upon the young prince's head. 
The menace had the effect, and the solemn rite was left 
unperformed. The king's patience was now exhausted ; 
he convened a diet at Copenhagen, by which he was fully 
authorized to seize the archbishop and imprison the prel- 
ates who' adhered to Ms faction. Erlandsen was appre- 
hended in hisj^easufe-garden, near Landscrona, and made 
a prisoner. The Bishops of Roskilde and Odensee fled, 
and, having reached a secure retreat, they placed the king- 
dom under interdict, in virtue of which the celebration of 
divine sei^vice was instantly suspended throughout Scania, 
Zealand and Fionia. Aware of the dangerous nature of 
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the power he had provoked, Christopher appealed to the 
people agamst the sacerdotal ban, and commanded all the 
clergy in his dominions to discharge their pastoral func- 
tions in the usual manner, until the decision of the court 
of Rome should be pronounced ; but, before the important 
message arrived, he was reheved from all his troubles by 
the hand of death. He expired suddenly at Ribe, not witl^• 
out strong suspicions of having been poisoned by a &nati- 
cal monk.* His death was not yet known at Rome when 
Alexander IV. issued his bull commanding the king to re- 
lease the primate and the other bishops, and to make ade- 
quate compensation for the wrongs they had suffered, under 
pain of having the interdict con&rmed. 

Meanwhile Erik, duke of Sleswig, the son-in-law of the 
late king, openly attempted to seize the crown, and joined 
in the invasion of Zealand with the exiled prelates, and 
Jarunar, prince of Rugen, who had been empowered by the 
papal decree to levy war against the kingdom for the de- 
liverance of the archbishop and his fellow-prisoners. In 
this emergency, Margaret, the queen-mother (daughter to 
the Duke of Pomerania), who had been left guaniian of 
her infant son Erik, acted with the energy suited to her 
desperate fortunes. With such levies as she could hastily 
collect, re-enforced by the peasantry of Zealand, she at- 
tacked the insurgents at Nestved, where a bloody battle 
was fought, in wluch the clerical party obtained a complete 
victory. Ten thousand of the hapless Zealanders were 
left dead on the field, to whom the Bishop of Roskilde re- 
fused the rites of Christian burial. The whole province 
was laid waste ; Copenhagen fell into the hands of the as- 
sailants ; the conquest and dismemberment of the kingdom 
seemed inevitable, when it was suddenly delivered from 
the most formidable of its enemies by the death of Jarunar, 
who was assassinated by a woman of Scania. This unex- 
pected event paved the way for the young prince Erik, who 
was crowned by the Bishop of Viborg, while the queen set 
at liberty Erlandsen and the other captive prelates. 

The archbishop had regained his freedom, but he reftieed 

* Script. Rer. Dan., torn, v., p. 582-G04. Sohm, tom. i., d. 
253>286, 364-382. Munter, Kirchengeschichte, tom. ii., p. 17t^ 
186-606. 
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lo enter his diocese, and ordered the ban to be continued 
until the judgment of the pope was pronounced. Margaret 
appealed to Urban IV., the successor of Alexander, and 
sent special agents to Rome to maintain her cause. Hos- 
tihties recommenced, and while the papal decision was im- 
patiently expected, a fatal battle was fought near Sleswig 
between the royal party and Duke Erik, in which the for- 
mer were totally defeated by the treachery of the Danish 
generals. The queen and her son were taken prisoners ; 
the former was conveyed to Hamburg, and the latter im- 
mured in the fortress of Norborg, in the small islan*. .f 
Alsen. Both in a short time obtained their liberty ; the 
young prince being released, after a captivity of three years, 
upon the singular conditions that he should espouse the 
daughter of the Margrave of Brandenburg (into whose 
hands he had been delivered by the Counts of Holstein, as 
a security for the payment of 6000 marks), without any 
other dowry than the debt for which his person had been 
pledged. 

The youthful king was no sooner restored to his domin- 
ions than he complained to Pope Urban of the injuries he 
had suffered during his confinement from Erlandsen, and 
besought his holiness to restore the tranquillity of the king- 
dom by dismissing him from the see of Lund. The decis 
ion of the pontiff was couched in the form of a letter to 
th^ primate himself, wherein he minutely detailed all the 
oflTences of which the archbishop had been accused, and 
conmianded him to resign his diocese into the hands of 
*he Prior of Halmstadt and the brother missionaries ol 
Lund, who were appointed to receive his abdication. 

From the apprehensions excited by this severe sentence 
of the Church, Erlandsen was opportunely relieved by the 
death of Urban, who was succeeded by Clement IV. He 
forthwith paid a visit to Rome, and had the good fortune 
to persuade the new pope to take a very different view of 
his cause. At his suggestion, a legate was despatched to 
Denmark with a commission " to settle the disputes which 
had arisen between the king, the queen-mother, and cer- 
tair prelates of that realm." The parties were cited to 
app«»ar before him at Sleswig, but Erik refused to attend, 
as that city was in the possession of his enemies. The 
sentence of excommunication was hurled against the young 
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prince and his adherents, who appealed once more to ttie 
pope. For seven years the hostility of the papal see to the 
Danish court was kept alive by the intriguing primate, who 
for that purpose haid made a second journey tor Rome. 
The interdict was at length removed in 1275, by the Gen- 
eral Council of Lyons, after it had remained in force, with 
various degrees of rigour, for nearly eighteen years. By a 
decree of that assembly, Erlandsen was to receive 15,000 
marks of silver from the king as an indemnity for his al 
leged injuries ; but he did not survive to reap the fruits o1 
his ambition, having ended his turbulent life before he re- 
turned to take possession of the archiepiscopal see.* 

Meantime, the old quarrel concerning the feudal relation 
of the duchy of Sleswig to the kingdom was revived by the 
death of Duke Erik, who left two sons, both in a state of 
pupilage. The guardianship of the young princes was 
claim^ by the Danish monarch and the Counts of Hotetein, 
who took up arms to maintain their respective pretensions. 
But the dispute was finally adjusted by a compact, in \«iiich 
it was stipulated that the king should invest Valdemar, the 
elder brother, with the duchy of Sleswig, and £rik, the 
younger, with the island of Laaland, to l^ held as fieS% of 
the crown, contributing to the common defence of the 
realm. This pacification deprived the other rebellious 
grandees of the support they expected from their ducal 
ally, but it did not disarm their hostility to their lawful sov- 
ereign. Being joined by the Counts of Holstein and other 
feudal chieftains, some of whom were stimulated by mo- 
tives of private revenge, their association gradually ripened 
into a plot against the king's life. A treacherous chamber- 
lain introduced them into the royal apartment, where they 
found their defenceless victim reposing after the fatigues 
of the chase, and instantly despatch^ him (A.D. 1287X 
having inflicted no fewer than fifty-six wounds, in theii 
eagerness each to share in the guilty deed. During his 
reign the chiefs convoked a diet at Nyborg, where they ex<> 
torted from the sovereign a formal act denning their priv- 
ileges, as well as the limits of the royal authority, whicli 
served as the model of the capitulations (Haandfsstiung) 

* Script. Rer. Dan., torn, v., f>. 604-614 Sahin, torn. x.,p, 
300-651. Monter, Kirchengescnichte, torn, ii., p. 506-525. 
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ahrap signed bj the Danish kings at the time uf their cor- 
•nation. £rik Glipping granted charters of incorporation 
to several of the principai towns, and promulgated a gen- 
eral law for the regulation of municipal bodies throughout 
the kingdom. He also published regulations or statutes 
(Gildeatataer) for the goTemment of the society instituted 
in commemoration of the martjrrdom of Erik Plogpenning, 
and which was formed on the model of St. Knut's Guild, 
at Sleswig.* 

The late king's son, Erik YIII., had already been recog- 
nised as successor to the crown ; and, being only twelve 
years of age at the period of his father's death, Valdemar, 
duke of Sleswig, was appointed his guardian, and the 

nin-mother, .^^es of Brandenbui^g, regent of the king- 
during his minority. A diet was assembled at Ny- 
borg, where thirty commissioners, including the Maigrave 
of Brandenboig, the Prince of Rugen, and the Counts of 
Hoistein, were nominated to investigate the circumstances 
of the late murder. The assassins had fled to Norway, but 
they were sentenced to perpetual banishment and tha con- 
fiscation of their goods. The protection granted them by 
the Norwegian court was the cause of a bloody war be- 
tween the two countries, which lasted, with soma short 
intervals, for nineteen years, and was attended with bar- 
barous inroads up(m the Danish coasts, which grievously 
harassed the mv^ending peasantry, without leaSig to any 
important result. HostiUties were at length terminated in 
1309 by a treaty of peace, in which a portion of Halland 
was ceded to Hakon V. of Norway, as an equivalent for 
his mother's dowry. The nine principal assassins of Erik 
Glipping were permitted to s^ their estates in Denmark, 
but forbidden ever to return to their native oountiy. The 
other conspirators obtained a iiee pardon. In case of 
either party contravening the treaty, the two monarchs 
agreed to submit to the penalty of being excommunicated ; 
Hakon by the Danish bishop of Roskilde, and Enk by the 
Norwegian bishop of Opslo. 

The young prince inherited the deadly feud which had 
cadsled between his predecessors and the chief prelates of 

hm, tont z., p. 586, 63f> QS^O-OiO. Roiinvuige, Lor 
,j ict. 84, 
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the kingdom. This quarrel was revived with all its invet' 
erate bitterness by the new Archbishop of Lund, John 
Grandt, who was strongly suspected of having instigated 
or abetted the late conspiracy. The primate solemnly at- 
tested his innocence upon the holy relics, and received a 
charter of safety from the queen-regent and the diet. But 
suspicion still lurked in the minds of the king and his 
mother ; and, on the return of Grandt from Rome, where 
he had gone to receive the pall from Nicholas IV., they 
seized his person and committed hun prisoner to the castle 
of Sseborg. The authors of this imprudent act soon had 
cause to repent of their temerity, although they might 
seem to have been justified in the eye of reason, by the re- 
fusal of the primate to carry into effect the popie's sen- 
tence of exconununication against the murderers of the 
late king. 

The captive churchman found means to escape, and com- 
plained to the court of Rome. Erik was ordered to ap- 
pear by his agents before his holiness at Avignon, where 
the cause was to be finally determined. The triple crown 
at that time was worn by Boniface YIIL, an uncompromi- 
sing assertor of the papal power, who received the primate 
of the North as a martyr, declaring, in the presence of his 
council, that " there was many a blessed saint in heaven 
who had sufiTered far less in the cause of God." The con- 
troversy was referred to two cardinals, who, after hearing 
both parties, adjudged the king to pay to the archbishop 
49,000 marks of silver as indemnity for his pretended 
wrongs, and to be subjected to the ban of the Church until 
he complied with the sentence, and restored to the clergy 
all their ecclesiastical rights ; failing which, an interdict 
was to be proclauned against the realm. This decision 
was transmitted to Denmark by a papal legate; but Erik 
having neglected to obey, the spiritual ambassador pro- 
ceeded to coercive measures, by assigning to the primate 
the sequestration of one third of the revenues of the city 
of Lund, and the royal mint, with all the crown-land» vritb- 
in the diocese. The king, in his turn, appealed to Boni- 
face from this decree, and sent an agent with instractioiifl 
to disarm the pontiff's hostility by the most ample conces- 
sions. He addressed an autograph letter to his holiness, 
full of submission, and accompanied with rich presents foi 
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the membera of his conclaye.* Another legate was in- 
stantly despatched to the North, with full powers to re 
move the interdict, upon the reduced payment of 10,000 
marks to the archbishop, and a new grant of lands to the 
see of Lund, which he was to quit, and retire to some other 
benefice. The pope offered him the bishopric of Riga, 
which he refused; but he was afterward translated to 
Bremen, where his ambitious and intriguing genius had 
full scope to display itself on the more enlarged arena of 
ecclesiastical and political affairs in Germany. 

The termination of this clerical contest was succeeded 
by another of those fraternal disputes which had proved so 
disastrous to Denmark. Erik had deprived his younger 
brother, Christopher, of his fiefs of Halland and Esthonia, 
alleging against him various accusations, some of which 
amounted to treason. The latter fied to Sweden, where 
he continued until a reconciliation took place ; but the 
quarrel broke out afresh, and a confederacy of the neigh- 
bouring chiefs and princes being formed on both sides, a 
barbarous warfare of mutual reprisals ensued, which deso- 
lated the coasts and islands of each other*s territories, un- 
til it was happily terminated (A.D. 1317) by the treaty of 
Vodingborg. Two years aflerward Erik died at Roskilde, 
childless, and leaving his kingdom overwhelmed with debt, 
the fruits of domestic dissensions and war with Norway, 
which had compelled him to mortgage Fionia and other 
portions of his dominions to the Counts of Holstein and 
Mecklenburg. 

There were now two surviving princes who might be 
considered as competitors for the Danish crown; these 
were Erik, duke of Sleswig, and Christopher, brother of 
the last monarch, who was the nearer heir in course of 
regular succession. Fortunately for the peace of the na- 

* Erik's Ifltter was profanely servile. ** Let, then, the 
sword of St. Peter,*' says he, " be sheathed, and let the vicar of 
Christ, or, rather, Christ himi^elf, restore to his servant his lost 
ear, that, the holy sacraments being again restored, he may 
evermore freely hear the Word of God ; and, whatever burden 
your holiness may impose upon his shoulders, how heavy so- 
ever, he will not refuse to carr/ the same. What more can he 
sny ? Speak, Lord, thy slnvp listens !"~MQnter, Kirchenges* 
chichte torn, ii* p. 525--551. 
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tiODf^his death put an end to all oonflicting dannsfinxm tiat 
quarter. The noblei^ and prelates were eager to embraoe 
the present opportunity, of extoctuig from the sovereign 
such concessions as would leave him but the shadow ol 
authority, and transfer the substantial power of the gov- 
ernment into their own hand^. Accordingly, Christopheir 
II., on his election by the diet of Viborg, was required to 
sign a capitulation, wherein it was. dec^lared : That the 
bishops, and all other members of the Holy Church, should 
freely enjoy their rights and liberties, property and vassals, 
as formerly, and should be entirely exempted from taxes 
and the secular jurisdiction : That no ecdesiastioal person 
should be arrested, exiled, or deprived of his goods, with- 
out the pope's buU, if a bishop, and if an inferior clerk, 
only by the regular sentence of hip canonical judge: That 
the chiefs should have a feudal jurisdiction over Sieir vas- 
sals to the extent of amercing in small penalties^ according 
to the custom of each province : And that the king should 
not make war without the advice and Consent of the prel- 
ates and principal men of the kingdom. 

Nor were the rights of the commonis entirely neglected 
in this great charter. It provided that the biughers should 
enjoy their frjBedom, and not be subject to aiiy new toll or 
tax, without consent of the diet : That the merchants should 
be repaid the sums bonrowed from them by the king or his 
bailifis : That no impost should be laid on the fioee peas- 
ants, contrary to the established laws and customs : That 
a parliament should be held annually at Viborg: That no 
man should be, imprisoned or deprived of life or property 
without public trial and conviction before the proper courts, 
and with the right of appeal to the highest tribunal : That 
all the new assessments authorized since the death of Val* 
demar should be abolished : That the plunder of ship- 
wrecked vessels should be a punishable offence : Hiat no 
legislative measure should be enacted, unless with the 
consent of the whole kingdom in a general parliament : And 
that the king alone, with the advice of his nobles and prel- 
ates, should have power to alter, abridge, or add to .the 
above articles. 

Alter ratifying this compact with the usual solemnities, 
Christopher was proclaimed king ; but the ceremony of his 
coronation was postponed on account of the aheence of the 
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fumate, Eager Juul, who had been promoted to the see oi 
•uod in 1310y and was then at Avi^on prosecuting hia 
suit against the late king for having dispossessed liira oi 
Uie strong fortress which he had erected in Bomhohn, with 
a view to render himself independent of the secular author- 
ity. In consequence of Esger's oom[iaints, Pope John 
XXII, had prohibited the Danish prelates from crowning 
any successor to Erik Menved until that prelate's return, 
who, on being restozed (in 1324) to his see and its depend- 
ancies in Bomholm* condescended to place the crown on 
the head of Christopher, and also of his son Erik, whom the 
diet had nominated to suoceed him. This remarkable trans- 
action* together with the concessions made to the Church 
in the late royal cjq>itulation, marks the era of the complete 
triumph of the Romish clergy over the temporal power in 
]>en^l^rk. 

In addition to these ample eedesiastical immunities, 
Christopher rewarded his partisans among the lay aristoc- 
racy with lavish grants of lands and fiefe of the crown, be- 
sides investing them with territories and titles of honour, 
which had been hitherto only conferred on princes of the 
toy^X blood. This profuse generosity the inferior chiefs 
requited by revolting against their bene£M$tor, on the pre- 
text of his attempting to levy new subsidies contrary to the 
capitulation. Twice he was driven from his kingdom by 
the rebels, \iho elected Count Gerhard of Holstein as their 
leader, and the young Duke Valdemar of Sleswig as their 
sovereign. Alter having renounced their allegiance to 
Christopher, the dominant faction proceeded to divide the 
spoils of monarchy among themselves. But their ascend- 
ency was of short duration ; Gerhard, who swayed the 
sceptre in the name of Valdemar, soon excited, by his ra- 
pacious exactions^ not only the hatred of the natives, but 
the, jealousy of his rival. Count John of Holstein, who form- 
ed an alliance with the exiled monarch, and supplied him 
with 20,000 marks, for the purpose of aiding him to recover 
the throne. Christopher once more invaded the kingdom ; 
but the civil war was again suspended by a pacification, in 
which Valdemar renounced all pretensions to the crown, 
and received back his duchy, with an eventual right of suc- 
cession in favour, of Count Gerhard, to whom Jutland was 
<*^ed under the forms of an hypothecation for the ex- 
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penses of the war. This trace lasted only a few yeai»» 
when the contest was renewed ; and the king's army being 
totally defeated in a battle fought (A.D. 1332) near Sles- 
wig, where his son Erik was skiin, the unfortunate Chris- 
topher was compelled to sign a treaty, by which the king- 
dom was in effect partitioned between the two counts of 
Kolstein, excepting the few possessions which still re- 
mained in the han& of native vassals. Scania threw off 
the detested yoke of these usurpers, and claimed the pro- 
tection of Magnus, king of Sweden and Norway, who pur- . 
chased from Count John his claim to that province. In 
this deplorable state of affairs his majesty expired, after a 
nominal reign of fourteen years, in which his dominions, 
torn by internal dissensions, were betrayed by a faithless 
aristocracy, and became at last the spoil of foreign ene- 
mies, who divided the provinces among themselves, leaving 
nothing to the crown but the remote possession of Estho- 
nia, and some small dependancies in Lapland. The resi- 
due of the royal domains were occupied by the feudal lords^ 
while the commerce and fisheries were monopolized by 
the Uanseatic towns.* 

Otho and Valdemar, the two surviving sons of Christo- 
pher, had fled the kingdom, and were soUciting the aid of 
the German princes to recover the throne of their ances- 
tors. The former obtained succour from his brother-in- 
law, the Margrave of Brandenburg, and made an incursion 
into Jutland ; but his army was totally defeated by Count 
Gerhard, near Viborg, where he was himself taken prison- 
er, and confined in the castle of Segeborg. 

In this state of galluig oppression, without a king or a 
regular government, Denmark remained for several years, 
until at last the Jutlanders, impatient of the yoke, and tired 
of waiting for the promised succours of Valdemar, raised 
the standard of revolt, and expelled the enemy from that 
province. A formidable host of mercenaries- was levied 
by Gerhard in Westphsdia and the Rhine lands, with which 
he once more invaded the country, and laid it waste with 
unsparing ferocity ; but he was suddenly arrested in the 
*nid8t of his desolating career by the dagger of Niels Eb- 

* Sahm, torn, zii., p. 48-243. Scriptor. Rer. Dan., torn, vi., p. 
161. 
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beaon, a Juttish nobleman, who pe^ietrated into his camp 
with a chosen band of companions, and slew him in the 
presence of his guards. Yaldemar was then (1340) at the 
court of the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, where he received 
intelligence of his elevation to the vacant throne; his 
eldest brother, Otho, being stih a prisoner. The death of 
Gerhard, and the pusillanimity of his sons, who did not in- 
herit their father's warlike spirit, having paved the way for 
an amicable arrangement, a treaty was signed at Spandau 
between the contending parties, by which the young king 
consented to espouse 3ie sister of the Duke of Sleswig, 
with a dowry of 24,000 marks, which was to be paid over 
as an equivalent to the Counts of Holstein for the sums 
sequestrated in the provinces of Jutland and Fionia. 

Denmark was now sunk to the lowest point of depression. 
The paci6cation lately concluded with her inveterate ene- 
mies did not prevent the renewal of hostilities, which were 
carried on with deadly hate between the Danes and the 
Ibreign intruders who had so long desolated the country. 
The war was attended with alternate success and disastei 
to the natior^ cause, until Yaldemar was compelled to 
cede Scania and the other provinces beyond the Sound to 
Magnus of Norway, for an equivalent of 49,000 marks of 
silver, and the castle of Copenhagen, which had been sold 
to the Norwegian crown by the needy vassals who held it 
in mortgage. The treaty was guarantied by heavy penal- 
ties, and the highest censure of the Church in case of 
violation by either party. It was also stipulated that piracy 
should be suppressed, that shipwrecked goods should be 
returned to the owners. in both kingdoms, and that tlie 
subjects of each might hold lands in either country. The 
remote possession of Esthonia was purchased by the Teu- 
tonic knights ; and with the treasure thus acquired by the 
disposal of territories which could no longer be held with 
safety or advantage, the Danish king was enabled to re- 
deem many of the royal domains, which had been alien- 
ited by the improvidence of former sovereigns. Unfortu- 
ftately for his own and his people's interests, Yaldemar 
nras induced to abandon these truly beneficial duties, in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, by making a pilgrim- 
age to the East. Early in the summer of 1345 he set oil' 
(roni Ucvel, and proceeded by land to Jerusalem, where \t» 
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was cnsated a kni^t of the Hdy SepulchTe. l^is journejr, 
which occii]»ed only a few months, incurred ^he censurt 
of Clement VI., by being nndertaken without the papal li« 
cense, which was necessary before visiting the isacred 
places.* 

In tiie contest which was then carried on between the 
popes of Avignon and the imperial house of Bavaria, re- 
specting the right claimed by the Romish see of confirming 
the electoral choice and exacting an oath of fbalty from 
the emperors elect, Valdemar espoused the cause of Lewis, 
who had been anathematized by the Church, and supplant- 
ed on the throne by Charles IV. of Luxemburg. With a 
considerable force he debarked on the coasts of Mecklen- 
burg, and, joining his troops to those of the Dukes of Pom 
erania, he march^ to the relief of Berlin, then invested 
by the imperial army,* which Charles bad despatched to 
attack the Margrave of Brandenburg, son of Lewis, and 
brother-in-law to the Danish monarch. A truce, followed 
by a peace, was speedily agreed to, in terms of which Val- 
demar received, as an indemnification for the succours he 
had brought to his friend and ally, an assignment of the 
innusd tribute paid by the city of Lubec to the emperors for 
its franchises, which impost had been ceded to the mar- 
grave by his father. 

A series of petty wars in which this monarch was in- 
volved with his factious nobility being brought to a close 
in a diet held at Callundborg (1360), he turned his aims 
against Sweden, for the purpose of recovering the provinces 
beyond Uie Sound. To this attempt Magnus offered a fee- 
ble, or, rather, a feigned resistance ; and a pacification was 
soon concluded, by which he consented to restore Scania, 
while Valdemar betrothed his infant daughter Margaret to 
Hakon, the young Swedish prince. This cession, com- 
bined with oUier causes of discontent, excited the Swedes 
to an insurrection against their monarch, who was obliged 
to apply to the Danes for assistance. The inhabitants of 
Gothland having obstinatefy resisted the payment of a new 
tax which Magnus had imposed, the Danish fleet attacked 
the island, pillaged its capital, Wisby, and returned loaded 

* Munter, KiKchengcschichte, torn, ii,, p. 704. Suhm, ton 
nil., p. 76-156. 
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With immense booty. The natives, completely reduced to 
obedience, did homage to Valdemar, and from this period 
he and his successors assumed the title of King of the 
Goths. By this conquest Denmark incurred the envy and 
resentment of all the neighbouring states. The diet of 
Sweden declared war against her ; and, to be avenged on 
Magnus, they accused him of treason to the nation, seized 
h 8 person, and shut him up in one of their strongest for- 
tresses. They formed a league at the same time (1361) 
with Norway, and the two inveterate enemies of the king- 
dom, the Count of Holstein and the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
which was rendered still more fonnidable by the accession 
of the Hanseatic repubUcs, whose vast wealth and exten- 
sive navigation enabled them to rival the maritime power 
of the Danes.* 

Lubec, the political head of this mighty union, had suffer 
ed serious losses by the plundering of Wisby, which, since 
the fall of Jomsborg, had become the great emporium of 
the Baltic trade, in whose free ports the ships of all nations 
enjoyed equal privileges with the native buighers. To re- 
taliate on the spoilers of Gothland, an allied fleet was de 
spatched to Zealand. The fortress and town of Copenhagen 
were taken and pillaged, and the island of Gland recaptured. 
Tlie confederated troops next debarked on the coast of 
Scania, and laid siege to Helsingborg ; but, while the land- 
hrce was thus employed, their fleet was surprised by Val- 
demar, who took six of their vessels, burned several others, 
and pursued the rest to the mouth of the Trave. The com- 
mander of the adlied expedition, John of Wittemberg, the 
burgomaster of Lubec, expiated his defeat on the scaflbld, 
in the maiket-place of that city ; and peace was restored 
by a temporary truce between Denmark and the united r^ 
publics.t 

Meantime the Gothlanders had shaken off the Danish 
yoke, and an important revolution had occurred in Sweden, 
by which Magnus and his son Hakon were both excluded 
from the throne of that kingdom, and the crown transferred 
to Albert of Mecklenburg. To assist them in recovering 

^ Script. Rer. Dan., torn, i , p. 258, 310. Suhm, toin. xiii., p. 
150-453. 
f Sartorias, Getchicbte der Deutcben Hanae torn, i., p. 60-<tt 
I.— X 
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their dominions, the Danish monarch implored aid from toe 
different continental courts with which he was connect^ 
by the ties of friendship and alliance. Having concluded 
a pacification with the Counts of Holstein, and confirmed 
the truce which had been renewed during his absence by 
the regents of the kingdom with the Hanseatic confedera- 
lion, he despatched an expedition to Sweden, which was 
joined by Hakon with a strong force of Norwegians. The 
army of Albert, commanded by his father, the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, encountered the invaders at Enkophag, in 
Upland, where the confederated host was completely put 
to the rout. This disaster was followed by a treaty of 
peace between Denmark and Sweden, by which Valdemar 
acknowledged Albert as king, upon cond^on that he should 
cede to the Danes the isle of Gothland, and a large portion 
of their former possessions beyond the Sound. 

Scarcely was this pacification concluded, when a new 
conspiracy against his authority was secretly entered irJo 
by the aristocratical faction, -who had more than once 
evinced their dislike of his stem and uncompromising gov- 
emment. The leaders in this rebellion, whose object was 
nothing less than a total dismemberment of the kingdom, 
formed a league to which the Dukes of Mecklenburg and 
the Counts of Holstein were parties; and which was 
joined by Albert of Sweden, in direct violation of the 
treaty he had just signed with Valdemar. The compact 
was rendered still more formidable by the accession of 
the Hanseatic republics. A general congress was held 
at Cologne on the Rhine (1367), where the deputies, of 
not fewer than seventy-seven cities, from the Gulf at 
Finland to the Zuyder Zee, were present, and unanimously 
resolved to arm in defence of their privileges of commerce 
and navigation, which had been infringed by tb«» Kings of 
Denmark and Norway. 

Valdemar soon perceived the gathering storm, and was 
again obliged to implore from foreign arms that assistance 
which he ought to have found in the patriotism andvaloor 
of his own countrymen. During his absence in Gertnany^ 
the flames of civU war had raged with destructive fiiry. 
The Hanseatic fleets once more plundered Copenhagen^ 
the islands of Falster, Hueen, and Amack ; Elsineur, the 
key of the Sound, and several other ports on the opposite 
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coast of Scania, having also fallen into their hands. Re- 
duced by these losses to the last extremity, the stadtholder 
and regents, to whom the temporary administration of the 
government had been intrusted, were coTipelled to propi- 
tiate the confederated cities, by offering them an advan- 
tageous treaty, signed at Stralsund, by which the exten 
sive commercial privileges they had enjoyed since the timr 
of Knut yi. were renewed and enlarged. Helsingborg, 
Malmo, and several other places in Scania, with two thirds 
of the original revenues rfuring fifteen years, were also 
ceded to them as an indemnity for the losses sustained by 
their trade in the sack of Wisby. In short, the privilegeb 
and immunities formerly enjoyed by their merchants and 
fishermen, were augmented to such a degree as to give 
them, in effect, a complete monopoly of the commerce and 
navigation of the kingdom.* 

After ratifying this treaty, Valdemar was restored to his 
dominions ; and, having adjusted matters with Albert of 
Sweden and the Counts of Holstein, he spent the remain- ' 
der of his life in fruitlesa endeavours to repress the turbu 
lent aristocracy. Finding his efforts unequal to the task, 
he had recourse to that authority which, by wielding the 
terrors of superstition, then formed the only counterpoise 
to the immense power of the feudal system in Europe. For 
this purpose he despatched an envoy to Pope Gregoiy XI. 
with rich presents, and a letter filled with the bitterest 
complaints against his nobility, and imploring the supreme 
pontiff to bring them back to their allegiance by a threat of 
excommunication. The epistle was answered by his ho- 
liness, in terms most flattering to the piety and filial sut»- 
mission of the writer. He promised to take cognizance of 
the whole affair, and even cited the parties to appear before 
the proper tribunal ; but at this stage of the proceedings all 
farther inquiry was arrested by the death of Valdemar, whq 
expired at his favourite castle of Gurre, near Elsineur, in 
the 60th year of his age. The memory of this king is still 
cherished by the peasants of Zealand, w^ho implicitly be- 
lieve that he may be seen hunting in the night all over the 
island, and especially in the vicinity of his imparadised 

* Haitfeldt, Chron., ton. i., p 538 Sartorias, torn. i.. p. 64. 
183-191. 
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Giirrc, or at Vordingborg, which he had converted into a 
royal residence.* 

With Valdemar Atterdag, the male branch of the Danish 
kings once more became extinct. During the long period of 
three centuries which had elapsed from the reign of Sveud 
Estrithson, the ambition of the feudal and sacerdotal aris- 
tocracy had been constantly encroaching on the preroga- 
tives of the crown and the rights of the nation, until at 
last it had attained such an ascendency over both as to 
produce the natural fruits of that odious system of monar- 
chy composed of a powerless king, a despotic nobility, an 
avaricious priesthood, and an oppressed and ignorant peo- 
ple. 

In Norway, to which we now return, a formidable rival 
to Magnus V. made his appearance on the scene, in the 
person of a youthful adventurer named Sverre, whose ro- 
mantic story recalls the marvellous incidents of the heroic 
age. His mother, Gunhilda, had been the concubine, of 
Sigurd II., and, after his death, was espoused by Unas 
Cambe, a blacksmith or armorer, an art held in considera- 
ble repute at that period in the Northern countries. Soon 
afler their marriage they emigrated from Norway to the 
Faroe Islands ; here the youth was educated for the Church 
by his paternal uncle. Bishop Hroe, and at the age of twen- 
ty-five he received holy orders. His mother then revealed 
to him the secret of bis kingly birth, the illegitimacy of 
which was far from being viewed in those times as a re- 
proach, or as forming any obstacle to the assertion of rights 
depending on hereditary clauns. The hopes engendered 
by this disclosure in the breast of Sverre, receiv^ an ad- 
ditional stimulus from a wonderful dream, in which he fan- 

* Suhm, torn, xiii., p. 749>754. Thiele, Danske Folkesaga, 
torn, i., p. 89. The castle of Gurre was built by Valdemar J. in 
1 166, and enlarged by Valdemar Atterdag. The best-picsei red 
part of these ruins is the " Goose Tower,'* so called from its 
being the place where the king confined the chief prisoners 
taken in his wars with the Hanseatic Republics, whose barghers 
he scoffingly called geese. This delightful spot was endeared 
to Valdemar, not only by its natural beauties, ou; by association 
with his passion for Torvo Lille, or Torve the Little, a woman 
from the Isle of Rugen, who became the lady of his love, havinic 
secured his affections by means of an enchanted ring. 
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cied himaeU' on the coast of his native soil, where he was 
transformed into a bird of prodigious size, its beak point- 
ing to the Naze, its tail to the northern cape of Finmark, 
and its broad outstretched wing overshadowing the wholo 
land from the mountains to the sea. His friend Euiar, " a 
wise man," interpreted the vision as prefiguring his eleva- 
tion to the arohiepiscopal see of Trondheim. To the dream- 
er himself this prediction seemed to have but a slight found- 
ation in probability, " as he was not very fit for a priest ;'' 
and, being more inchned to view the prophetic allegoiy as 
an emblem of temporal grandeur, he quitted his island- 
home, determined to vindicate his claim to the Norwegian 
throne. 

At the court of Magnus he was hospitably received by 
the regent ErUng, who was struck with surprise at his no- 
ble bearing and vast attainments. Here Sverre had an 
opportunity of closely observing the state of affairs ; but, 
not considering them favourable to his enterprise, he se- 
cretly withdrew to the remote province of Wermeland, on 
the borders of Sweden. He was even on the point of 
abandoning his project altogether, and setting out on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, v^en he received a pressing 
invitation from the warrior-faction of the " Birkibeinar" to 
become their leader in place of their late chief, who had 
lost his life in battle. After some hesitation Sverre con- 
sented, was saluted with " the kingly name," and received 
the oath of military allegiance. 

With a small band of these hardy and desperate adven- 
turers he traversed the southern provinces of Norway, 
where his force gradually swelled to a considerable army 
by the accession of other bandits, who conducted them- 
selves more like robbers than soldiers. An expedition to- 
wards the northern districts was next proposed ; but, on 
reaching Eidaskog, he found himself deserted by most of 
his followers ; and, as the mountain-passes were all strict- 
ly guarded, he was compelled to retreat with a few strag- 
glers to Wermeland. Early in the ensuing spring he set 
out again, penetrating the almost inaccessible woods and 
wilds on the Swedish sile of the Sevo Mountains, through 
the rugged region since immortalized in history under the 
name of Dalecarlia, but then caUed the Jamberaland, or 
Ironbearing-land. The inhabitants of that sequestered 
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eoiintry, who acknowledged only a nominal dependano<« 
upon Sweden, and still continued pagans, resisted his 
march by force ; but their opposition was soon disarmed 
by the eloquence of the " bandit king," who soon con- 
vinced them that he had no design against their nation- 
al liberties. They even conducted him to Jamtland, the 
nearest bordering province of Norway, where he was join- 
ed by a portion of the natives ; and, after enduring al- 
most incredible hardships from cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
he presented himself before Trondheim with the small 
remnant of his original force. The royal party easily re- 
pulsed the bold invader, and obliged him to take shelter 
among the neighbouring mountains. Here his followers 
gradually increased ; and, being joined by a body of arch- 
ers from Tellemark, he again approached the town, and 
defeated the partisans of Magnus. The sacred banner of 
St. Olaf fell into the hands of the victor, who entered the 
capital in triumph, and immediately equipped a flotilla to 
clear the Frith of Trondheim, and intercept all supplies or 
re-enforcements destmed for the enemy. A general as- 
sembly of deputies from the surrounding country was con- 
vened, where the dream of Sverre was realized by his be- 
ing proclaimed King of Norway. But his fortunes were 
not yet crowned with absolute security. 

The popularity of Erling's administration, the virtues ot 
his son, which attached to him a numerous party, and the 
faithful adherence of the primate, contributed to prolong 
this ruinous civil war for a period of two years, during 
which the rival kings were alternately in possession of the 
capital. Sverre at last made a sudden irruption from the 
mountains, attacked the enemy's forces by surprise, and 
routed them with great slaughter. The regent was left 
mortally wounded on the field of battle, and his affection- 
ate son had only time to take a last embrace, and flee from 
the swifl vengeance of the foe. 

Magnus, although defeated, soon afterward reappeared 
at Bergen with a body of his adherents, but he was again 
compeUed to seek safety in flight. His followers were 
dispersed, among whom was Archbishop Eistein, who 
found an asylum in England, where he remained three 
years, and excommunicated Sverre as an apostate priest 
and usurping tyrant. The fugitive king repaired to Tkf 
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mark, and receiyed an aaxfliaiy force from Valdemar I., 
with which he made another attempt to regain the crown. 
Fortune declared for his rival ; and again he had to im- 
plore succoar from the Danes, when a third victory loft 
Sverre in the undisputed possession of the sovereignty. 
Magnus survived his defeat only to perish in the waves ; 
but his followers were treated with the greatest humanity 
by the victor, who even caused the dead body to be taken 
firom its watery grave, and interred with regal honours in 
the Cathedral of Trondheim. He himself pronounced the 
funeral oration, according to the ancient custom of the 
North, in which he eulogized the princely manners, gener- 
osity, mildness, and valour of the deceased monarch.* 
JBistein now returned to his see, and became reconciled to 
his former enemy. He spent the remainder of his days in 
planning and constructing a metropolitan church, which 
he intended should rival the most splendid Gothic edi/ices 
in Europe ; but he only lived to finish the choir, the main 
body of the building being completed by Archbishop Sigurd, 
in 1248, with the aid of Anglo-Norman architects. It then 
became the burying-place of the Norwegian prelates, jarls, 
and kings! The high-altar was adorned with a silver 
shrine of immense value, containing the sacred relics of 
St. Olaf, whose miraculous virtues continued to attract 
crowds of pilgrims from the remotest lands. Their safety 
during their pious journey was guarantied, even in times 
of war, by royal ordinance, according to the capitulations 
signed by the kings at their coronation. 

The title of the adventurous Sverre seemed now to be 
confirmed by the sword and the general acquiescence of 
the nation. One obstacle yet remained ; the attachment 
of the clergy to the memory of their patron, Magnus, and 
their determination to exact the stipulated concessions 
made to the Church at his election, by which the crown 
was declared an ecclesiastical fief, and the government al- 
most converted into a hierarchy. Erik, bishop of Stavan- 

* The body of the deceased king was exposed for several 
'lays to the gaze of the multitude, many of whom shed tears as 
they kissed the corpse of their royal master. Observing these 
extraordinary marks of attachment, Sverre remarked, *' Such 
men will not 8or>n be trusted by me.*'— Saga Sverris Konunga, 
c. i.-xcvu. 
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ger, who socceeded Eistein in the see of Tnmdheini, ha|& 
been a wann adherent of the Erling faction, and, conse- 
quently, his appointment was strenuously opposed by the 
king. The interest of the primate prevailed, and, when 
requested to perform the usual ceremony of the corona- 
tion, he gave a haughty refusal, alleging that, as Sverre 
was a priest who had married contrary to his vows, a dis- 
pensation from the pope was necessary. In addition to 
this dispute, a sharp controversy had sprung up between 
them respecting the right of patronage to certain church- 
es, and the collection of the fines or were-geld for homi- 
cide, which had been granted to the see of Trondheim. 
The king revived the authority of the old law, prohibiting 
the prelates from being accompanied by more than thirty 
armed followers and twelve " white shields.'* 

Intimidated by the threats of the royal displeasure which 
he had provoked, the rebeUious primate fled to Denmark 
with ninety men-at-arms, and was hospitably received by 
Archbishop Absalon, as a just man crueUy persecuted in 
the cause of the Church. Here Erik appealed to the 
pope, who launched the thunders of the Vatican against 
Sverre, menacing him with excommunication unless he 
instantly desisted from his hostile measures against the 
chief prelate. Being well skilled both in canon law and 
ecclesiastical history, the king endeavoured to convince 
the people, from Scripture and the decisions of the general 
councils, that the pontiff had no right to interfere in such 
disputes between sovereigns and their subjects. An inci- 
dental circumstance seemed to favour his view of the con- 
troversy: Erik being struck with bhndness during the 
contest, the incident was artfully represented to the super- 
stitious multitude as a judgment of God for disobeying and 
stirring up rebeUion against his Uege lord. 

Anxious for peace, Sverre made appUcation for a papal 
legate to perform the ceremony of his coronation ; but he 
was advised first to be reconciled to the Archbishop of 
Trondheim, to whose office that solemnity properly be- 
longed. Indignant at this refusal, the king reproached the 
Romish ambassador with duplicity, and admonished him 
to leave his dominions, which he accused hfm of having 
visited with no other view than to drain away the little 
wealth which the country possessed. In this emei^ncy 
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be convened the prelates, and, as a last resource, caused 
himself to be crowned- by Bisiiop Nikolas, who had been 
elected under his influence ; but the proceeding was con- 
demned by Alexander III., who excommunicated both the 
regal and the clerical offender, declaring it to be an enor- 
mity hitherto imheard of, " that an excommunicated priest 
should become an anointed king.'* 

In the mean time, Sverre had been menaced with dangei 
(rom a different quarter, and was once more called upon to 
fight fpr his crown with Sigurd, a son of Magnus V., who 
came from the Scottish i^s with a band of adventurers 
to assert his hereditary claim to the throne. His invasion 
was at first attended with some success ; but, as the valour 
of the Norwegians ultimately prevailed, the foreign aux- 
iliaries were defeated, and their prmcely commander slain. 
Relieved of this ill-starred competitor, Sverre convened a 
great council of his bishops and grandees at Bergen, to 
consult on the af&irs of the nation, when it was determined 
to send deputies to Rome to intercede with the pope for 
the king's pardon. The absolution was granted ; but the 
Norwegian ambassadors, on their return, were detained in 
Denmark, where they suddenly died, having previously 
pledged the papal bull to raise n^ney for the payment of 
their expenses. By this means the important document 
found its way into the hands of Sverre, who read it publicly 
in the Cathedral of Trondheim, alleging that the deputies 
had been poisoned by his enemies. 

This suspicious transaction proved injurious to the king's 
reputation ; he was charged by the pope with having forged 
the bull and procured the death of the messengers ; and 
on this accusation, Alexander laid the kingdom under in- 
terdict, ordered the churches to be shut, and the celebra- 
tion of the holy sacraments to be suspended (excepting 
only the baptism of infants and confession of the dying), 
and refused the rites of Christian burial to all who had es- 
poused the royal cause. Bishop Nikolas now abandoned 
his sovereign, and fled to the primate in Denmark, where 
he raised a considerable force, and invaded Norway, ac- 
companied by a young Danish adventurer named Inge, 
whom he represented as a son of Magnus. This new 
claimant to the throne was joined by a great multitude of 
the discontented peasantry ; but their efforts proved unsuo 
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fessful. Srerre obtained from John of England, himseU 
then engaged in a similar war with the pope, a body of ex- 
pert archers, whom he incorporated with his own faithful 
Birkibeinar; and by their united valour he defeated the 
rebels in several battles, in which his consummate skiD 
and prudence made up for inferiority in numbers. 

In the midst of these civil broils, the king, harassed vnth 
care and vexation, died at Bergen at the age of fifty-one, 
after a reign, or, rather, an incessant struggle for the crown, 
of twenty-five years. However doubtful his claim by right of 
birth, or viewing him even in the light of a fortunate usurp- 
• er, he amply vindicated his title to sway the sceptre by tho 
' superiority of his genius. Whatever may have been his 
own real pedigree, he became the founder of an illustrious 
dynasty, which continued to rule the kingdom until its final 
union with Denmark. Sverre may be considered as a dis- 
tinguished prince, even when contrasted with such con- 
temporaries as Frederic Barbarossa and Valdemar the 
Great ; and, had he acted upon the larger theatre of France, 
Germany, or England, it is not perhaps too much to pre- 
sume that he would have become one of the greatest mon- 
archs of the Middle Ages. It has even been conjectured, 
that, had any of the powerfiil sovereigns of that period who 
attempted to resist the encroachments of the Romish see 
been endowed with his remarkable talents and thorough 
knowledge of the respective rights and claims of the spirit- 
ual and temporal powers, the Reformation itself might prob- 
ably have been anticipated, and the light of truth and free- 
dom diffused over Europe three centuries earlier than the 
era of Luther and Leo. It may, however, admit of ex- 
treme doubt, whether the minds of men were then prepared 
to break the fetters of ignorance and superstition by which 
they were bound to the papal throne ; or whether the su- 
perior genius of any individual, liowever gifted, could hare 
much accelerated a mighty revolution, depending on the 
operation of causes not then ripe for development.* 

*" Saga Sverris Konungs. Munter, Kirchengeschicbte, torn, 
ii., p. 576-588. Werlaufi^, Anectodon Hist. Sverreri Keg. Nor 
weg. lUustr. Prolog., p. 1-65. 'I'he last-quoted work is a polemic 
tract, written in the old Norse language, which at that time had 
not much deviated from the Icelandic, and is attributed to King 
Sverre himself ft relates to tlie contn^versv between him and 
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Siortly before bis death, Sverre bad declared Hakon to 
be his only legitimate son and heir ; and the young prince 
was accordingly proclaimed in the Eyra-Ting at Trond- 
heim, with the joyful assent of the nobles, chids, and peo- 
ple, who had been his father's lieges. The first measure 
of the new king was to recall Erik and the other exiled 
prelates, who forthwith requited this act of royal clemency 
by canceUing the sentence of excommunication and inter- 
dict which bad been levelled at the person, relations, and 
adherents of the late monarch. This pacific conduct of 
the Norwegian clergy incurred the severe reproof of Inno- 
cent III., who, though he had heard with exultation that 
the usurping tyrant and persecutor of the Church was suc- 
ceeded by a pious and dutiful son, insisted on his own ex- 
clusive prerogative of loosing as well as binding on earth, 
in virtue of his office as representative of the blessed apos- 
Ue St. Peter. The pontiff, nevertheless, confirmed what 
they had done, in consideration of the young king's merits, 
and his efforts to compose the disorders of Uie reahn. 
Unfortunately for Norway, Hakon did not live to realize 
the fond hopes which the people anticipated from his open- 
ing virtues. He died after a short reign of two years, not 
without suspicion of having been poisoned by his step- 
mother, Margaret, daughter of Enk the Saint, king of 
Sweden. One of her domestics, supposed to have been 
the immediate murderer, was subjected to the ordeal of 
hot iron; the result of the trial confirmed the popular 
jealousy, and the queen was obliged to seek refuge in her 
native country. 

Guttorm, a grandson of Sverre, was next raised to the 
throne by the influence of the principal grandees, who 
placed the kingdom under the regency of his cousin Hakon 
Galin, with the title of Jarl. The young prince was soon 
carried off by poison, and the opposite faction elected Inge 
U., a grandson of Sigurd II. by the female side. He too 

:bo Romish Church, whose encroachments upon the temporal 
jurisdiction are shown to be inconsistent with the authority of 
Scripture, the decision of councils, and even of the popes them 
selves. The Saga Sverris Konungs was written by Karl Jan 
sen, abbot of Thingere Monastery in Iceland, who visited Nor 
way in 1185, where he remained for two years at the Cf>urt of 
Rveire. and cniiected the materials for his wo«k 
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having dit^ prematurely, Hakon, a natoral child of Hakoii 
III., and the only living male descendant o€ Sverre,-waa 
saluted with the kingly name in the accustomed place and 
manner. In his youth he had lived concealed with his 
mother in the mountains of Norway, until she found means 
to escape from the vigilance o€ the party inimical to her 
family, to the vicinity of Trondheim, where her son was 
received by the loyal Birkibeinar, and through their interest 
recognised as a prince of the blood-royal, and hailed by the 
people as the rightful heir to the crown. 

Still, as his pretensions were fiercely disputed by a fac- 
tion called the Buglar, the enemies oi his grandfather, a 
national diet was convened at Bergen, where the primate 
insisted that the Queen-mother Inga, herself a woman of 
illustrious birth, should submit to the ordeal oihot iron, in 
order to attest »* by God's doom** the legality of Hidton'a 
title. A peasant-deputy in the council declared that such 
an insult was never before heard of in Norway ; and ex- 
pressed his opinion that it would be more fit for Hakdn to 
assert his claim against his foes by *^ cold iron ;'* thus leav- 
ing it to be determined by the judgment of Xjiod, as hia' 
noble grandfather King Sverre had done. Inga signified 
her willingness to undergo the ceremony, in order to effkce 
the groundless suspicions cast upon her son-s Inrth, and 
prepared herself accordingly for the hazardous trial. She 
was shut up alone in one of the churches for the purpose 
of lasting and prayer, guarded night and day by twelve 
armed men, sworn to prevent fraud ; and when the burn- 
ing iron glove was taken off in the presence of the king, 
jarls, prelates, and inferior chieftains, her fair hand was 
not only found unhurt, but, by a special miracle, rendered 
more beautiful than ever, " which,** says the Saga, ** both 
friends and foes confessed,** while the primate declared all 
persons to be excommunicated who should dare to wtuspey 
a doubt as to the fairness and honesty of the entire pro^ 
ceeding.* 

Hakon*s claim to the throne seemed now to be uDim> 
peachable, but he was compelled to divide, the actual au- 
thority with Skule Jarl, half-brother of Inge II., and a se- 
cret enemy to his cause. To unite their friendship still 

* Sag! Hakooar Konungs Hakonar Sonar, c. zviL-zlv. 
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doser, the king married the Jarl's daughter, an anial.ce 
by which h<j hoped to remove those apprehensions of jeal- 
ousy which a division of power might create. Notwith- 
standing these precautions, his reign was soon disturbed 
by multitudes of competitors for the throne, who distract- 
ed the people by their irreconcilable daims. These pre- 
tensions and disorders were fomented by the dergy, as well 
as by the intrigues of Skule, whose daring ambition still 
aspired to the crown. 

To decide on the respective merits of so many rival ti- 
tles, a great council of the nation w^as again assembled at 
Bergen, composed of the ** best men of the land," prelates 
friars, "judges of the law," and deputies of the peasants. 
A debate ensued, in which Gunnar of Trondheim argued, 
that by the law of St. Olaf, which had been sanctioned by 
all Norway, Hakon was the sole legitimate king, and his 
judgment was unanimously confirmed by the council. A 
compromise was, however, advised by the archbishop, 
wherein it was agreed that the Jarl should rule the north- 
ern provinces, included within the diocese of Trondheim, 
as a great vassal of the c^own, with the obligation to march 
his men to any part of the kingdom that might be attacked 
by a foreign enemy. Hakon subsequently revived and 
conferred upon Skule the title of duke, which had been ob- 
solete in Norway since the time of Harald Haarfager. 

AU this, however, did not satisfy the craving of his in- 
satiable ambition, and in a popular assembly which he had 
convened at Trondheim on purpose, he claimed the crown 
as his l^ right of birth. On St. Leonard's day (1240) the 
bell rung for mass, and all the people rushed to the cathe- 
dral, when the duke, entering with a icrowd of {(lowers, 
approached the choir, and ordered the clergy to attend. 
The horn sounded to call the burghers, peasants, and com- 
mons, that being the usual instrument for sunmioning them 
to the diet. He then commanded the prelates to bring 
forth St. Olaf *s consecrated shrine, on which the Norwe- 
gian kings were accustomed to be sworn at their inaugu- 
ration. The mandate was at first evaded, as the clergy 
were well aware of his designs ; but they were ultimately 
eUiged to comply, when the consecrated relics of the mar- 
tyr-king were inroduced, consisting of his sword and battle* 
aie, with a piece of the wood of the rue cross. One of 
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Skule's partisans then stood up, and, having recited hiB 
descent from St. Olaf, he declared him next lawful heir ta 
the throne after his brother Inge. The duke acquiescHi 
in the judgment thus pronounced in his favour, and, laying 
his hand upon the shrine, he solemnly swore to govern the 
people in righteousness and mercy, according to the law of 
his sainted ancestor. The proceedings concluded with his 
receiving the homage of his vassals, with the other chiefs, 
and the whole body of the commons. The revolt of the 
provinces caused an open rupture between the king and 
the perfidious duke. The former instantly collected an 
army, including the faithful Birkibeinar, and marched to 
Trondheim ; but the usurper fled from the town, and took 
refuge in the interior, where he gained some advantages 
over the royal forces during the winter. The rebels were 
encountered at Opslo (near Christiania), where they lost 
the battle ; their leader fled with a small remnant of his 
host, but was soon afterward overtaken and slain.* 

The land was now delivered from the calamities of civil 
war, with which it had been desolated for more than a 
century ; and Hakon found leisure to direct his undivided 
attention to the improvement and external security of his 
dominions. For this purpose he fortified the seaports, 
and opened commercial communications with foreign coun- 
tries.! He exchanged friendly embassies and rich pres- 
ents with the Emperor Frederic, then engaged in a deadly 
feud with Innocent IV., who had sent delegates to the 
North to stir up enemies against the house of Hohenstauf- 
fen. It was about the same time that he solicited the pope 
to give orders for his coronation, as the only effectual 
means of appeasing the hostility of the clergy, and eon- 
firming the peace of the kingdom. Innocent complied 
with the request, and selected for this important mission 
the Cardinal-bishop of Sabina, who had previously visited 
the North. 

The ambitious primate and the other bishops of his fac- 
tion sought to embrace this new occasion of compelling 
Hakon to subscribe the famous compact of Magnus £r- 

* Saga Hakonar Konungs Hakonar Sonar, c. cxc.-cczlii. 

t Ttie earliest commercial treaty made by England with IDT 
foreign state was that concloded in 1217 between Henry 111. warn 
Hakon IV. — Anderson's Comme^re, vol. i., p. 108. 
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lingson, who had consented to hold the kingdom as a fief 
of the Church. At their d(isire the legate mentioned the 
subject to him; but the kjng rejected the proposal with 
disdain, declaring that, however ready to confirm the just 
privileges of the Church, he would rather not wear the 
crown than purchase his coronation by such mjurious con- 
ditions. In this bold detennination the legate acquiesced, 
and informed the prelates that he had sufficient reasons 
why their demands ought not to be granted. His majesty 
was then solemnly crowned and anointed ; the ceremony 
was performed on St. Olaf 's day, with unprecedented splen- 
dour, and the cardinal confessed that what he had heard 
in England of the barbarity of Norwegian manners, and 
the poverty of the countiy, was wholly unfounded, as he 
had nowhere beheld the seaports filled with a greater num*- 
ber of ships, and every species of commodity which luxu- 
ry could desire or commerce supply. Before his departure 
he abolished the ordeal of hot iron, declaring it unworthy 
of Christians to invoke the testimony of God in mere 
worldly matters ; and, after having collected 15,000 marks 
for the papal see, and received a donation of 500 for him- 
self, he set out for Sweden, where he renewed the ordi- 
nance prohibiting the clergy to marry, a measure which 
he did not even venture to propose in Norway. 

Hakon had given an indfirect promise to the legate to 
make a crusade to the Holy Land, and St. Louis, king of 
France, offered him the command of his fieet, which he 
refused, merely requesting leave to touch at the French 
ports on his voyage to the Mediterranean. This permission 
was readily granted ; but the journey was postponed from 
year to year under various pretexts, and at length fmally 
relinquished. Pope Alexander III. had urged him, and 
even tempted him with the dazzling offer of the imperial 
crown, to imdertake an expedition against Manfred, son of 
Frederic IL, who was then struggling to maintain against 
the holy see the pretensions of his family in Italy. But 
bis good sense rejected the splendid temptation, and he re- 
fused to enlist in the quarrel against a prince with whom 
he was connected by the ties of friendship.* 

* Munter, Kirchengeschichte, torn, ii., p. 590-607. Saga 
Hakonar Konungs, c. ccxlvii.-cclv. Torfsns, Hist. Rer. Nor 
weg., torn, iv., lib. iv., c. i.-xxxv. 
I.— Y 
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A close alliance was now formed between Hakon and 
Birger, " Jarl of Sweden," who then ruled that country in 
the name of his son Yaldemar, whom he had raised to the 
throne on the extinction of the male branch of the rojral 
dynasty which had so long swayed the united sceptre of 
the Goths and Sviar. Before this period the Norwegian 
irontiers had been infested with barbarous adventurers 
from the Swedish province of Wermeland, which Hakon, 
by way of retaUation, had desolated with fire and sword. 
He even threatened to attack the kingdom with his whole 
naval force, unless these depredations were suppressed ; 
but the danger was averted by Birger, who consented to 
the marriage of his daughter with Hakon's eldest son, and 
joined him in a league against the Danish king, Abel, who 
had refused to grant satisfaction for the plunder of certain 
Norwegian vessels. Christopher, AbePs successor, prom- 
ised the required indemnity, but under various pretexts 
evaded the peribimance of his engagements. With a fleet 
of seventy ships Hakon passed the Sound, and menaced 
the coasts of Zealand, while the faithless Jarl made a pre- 
tence of invading the provinces bordering on Sweden. 
The Danish monarch was compelled to sue for peace ; his 
generous enemy, instead of exacting severe retribution foi 
the wrongs his people had suffered from the Danes, only 
demanded his daughter in marriage fmr his son Magnus, 
heir-apparent to the Norwegian crown. His nuptials were 
then celebrated with great pomp and splendour. A con- 
ference then took place between the two kings and the 
Jarl of Sweden, for concerting measures to support Chris- 
topher in his unfortunate quarrel with the Primate of 
Lund ; but their intentions wero defeated by the sudden 
death of that monarch. 

The last act of Hakon's reign was his fatal expedition 
against the Scots, then ruled by Alexander HI. The 
Hebrides, called by the Scandinavians Sudereyar (South- 
em Isles), had been conquered and colonized at a very 
early period by the Northmen, and their possession had 
given rise to several disputes and negotiations with the 
kings of Scotland. In the year 1244, Alexander II. had 
despatched two bishops to Norway, proposing to Hakon to 
renounce his claims to these islands, "which Magnus Bar- 
fcBd had violently taken from Malcolm Canmore. his an 
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eestor." The king replied that they had been wrested, 
not from Malcolm, but from Gadrod, the Norse chief of 
the Hebrides, who had usurped them from the feudal su- 
premacy of Norway. The Scottish deputies liien desired 
Hakon to set a price upon them, ofiering to purchase them 
in the name of their soyereign ; but to this proposition he 
repUed, with disdain, ** that he was not so poor as to be 
compelled to sell his birthright." With this answer the 
ambassadors returned home, and every subsequent appli- 
cation met with the same refusal. 

At length, in 1263, the Jarls who held these islands as 
tributaries to the Norwegian crown sent letters of com- 
plaint to Hakon, informing him that they were crueUy 
harassed by the incursions of the Thane of Ross and oth- 
er Scottish chieftains, who not only burned their houses 
and churches, but slaughtered their women and children, 
carrying about helpless infants on the points of their 
spears. The king instantly assembled a general diet at 
Bergen, where it was determined to equip a formidable 
expedition to chastise the Scots. The young Prince Mag- 
nus endeavoured to persuade his father to remain at home, 
and confer upon him the command of the forces. Hakon 
rejected the proposal, alleging his own superior knowledge 
of the Hebrides as a reason for going in person with the 
fleet ; but he appointed his son regent of the kingdom du- 
ring his absence. 

£ver3rthing being in readiness, the squadron set sail, 
and, after a short and prosperous navigation, they reached 
the Orkneys, where they were joined by the Jarls of those 
islands and the King of Man. The royal ship is described 
as of large dimensions ; constructed at Bergen, ** all of 
oak," its dragon-head glowed with burnished gold; the 
banner of Norway was displayed at the stem, and the 
warrior-champions were ranged along the decks in proud 
array. From Orkney they proceeded to the western coast 
of Scotland, where several of the " island kings" gave in 
their submission to the invaders. Hakon claimed the ces- 
sion of Bute, Arran, and the two Cumbrays, which being 
declined on the part of the Scots, ho took possession of 
the two largest of these islands, and reduced their castles 
before it was possible to oppose him. Elated with this 
success, he burned and laid waste several towns and dis* 
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tricts aroimd Loch Fine, ean^ing off a great quantity of 
cattle and <^er prey. He then attempted a landing at the 
mouth of the Clyde, but a sudden tempest arose, and drove 
the fleet out to sea after the debarcation had been partially 
effected. The troops on shore were attacked near Largs, 
and overpowered, after a desperate resistance, by the val- 
our and superior number of the enemy, who were com 
manded by Alexander Stewart, grandfather of the first 
monarch of that name who sat on the Scottish throne. 

Hakon beheld this disaster, and made repeated attempts 
to land the remainder of his forces, but was completely 
baflled by the tempestuous weather, and compelled at last 
to retreat through the narrow strait between Skye and the 
mainland, which still retains the name of Kyle-Hakon, 
Thence he proceeded with his shattered navy to Pomona, 
in Orkney, where he determined to winter, and renew the 
descent upon Scotland in the spring. Here, however, he 
was seized with a fever, produced by vexation of mind 
and excessive bodily fatigue. In this state he lingered at 
Kirkwall for some time, beguiling the hours of his illness 
*' by causing the Bible as well as the Norse books of his- 
tory to be read to him night and day." Finding his end 
approaching, he ordered letters to be written concerning 
the affairs of the kingdom to Magnus, whom he declared 
to be his only son and heir. He distributed liberal dona- 
tions among his followers, and prepared himself to die by 
receiving extreme unction at the hands of Henry, bishop 
of Orkney, who, " with many other learned men," attend- 
ed him in his last moments. " On the Saturday following 
St. Lucia's Day (says the Saga), the king became worse, 
and at midnight Almighty God called him from this worid, 
to the great grief of ^ present and aU who heard it. Aa 
soon as he expired, a solemn mass was sung for the repose 
of his soul. AU his friends immediately left him except 
Bishop Thorgil, a lay chieftain named Bryniolf, and two 
others, who took order that his funeral rites should be 
performed as became so great a lord and chieftain." The 
body was inumed, and laid in the Cathecbral of St. Magnus, 
in Kirkwall, whence it was conveyed to Bergen, accord- 
ing to his dying request, that his bones might repose in the 
sepulchre of h& ancestors.* 

* Saga Hakonar Konungs Hakonar Sonar, c. eczlv., cccxiv.^ 
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Magnus, son of Hakon, haying been already crowned 
by Archbishop Einar during his father's life, succeeded to 
the throne without opposition. He immediately set on 
foot a negotiation with the Scots, which terminated (1266) 
in a treaty of peace, wherein he renounced his pretensions 
to the Hebrides, and all the other islands, including Man, 
near the coasts of Scotland, except the Orlmeys and Shet- 
lands. For these possessions the Scottish king stipulated 
to pay 4000 marks, in four equal payments, and a quit-rent 
of 100 marks forever. It was also agreed that Margaret, 
daughter of Alexander HI., then only four years of age, 
should be betrothed to the son of Magnus, and that the 
barbarous right of wreck should be mutually abolished. 
In the preceSng reign, the most considerable part of Ice- 
land had acknowledged its dependance on Norway, and 
was gOYemed in the name of King Hakon by the treach- 
erous Gissur Thonraldson, with the title of Jarl ; but the 
eastern districts did not give in their submission until his 
successor had mounted the throne. 

The great glory of Magnus Hakonson is derived from 
his fame as a legislator, from which he roceived the sur- 
name of Lagabaeter, or the Law-mender, having collected 
everything relating to the public or constitutional statutes 
of the kingdom into a regular code called the Hirdskra. 
The government of Norway, like that of Denmark, had 
been gradually assuming the form of a sacerdotal and feu- 
dal aristocracy. This tendency was in some degree ar- 

cccxxx. The Saga of King Hakon was written by Starle 
Thordson, nephew of Snorre Sturleson, and a native of Ice- 
land. Having become embroiled in the civil dissensions of tbot 
island, be was compelled to seek refuge in Norway in 1263, 
where bis fame as a skald secured him a favourable reception 
at the court of Magnus, Hakon's son, who engaged him to 
write bis lather's history, and furnished him with materials for 
the purpose. Besides this work, Sturle was the author of the 
greater part of the Sturlinga Saga, containing the early local 
history of Iceland, and of various other sagas, replete with the 
learning of his age and country. Torfaus, who gives a minute 
account of Hakon*s expedition to Scotland, mentions that, a few 
days before the battle of Largs, an annular eclipse of the sua 
haippened: "Nonis Augusti tenebrs solem obfuscabant^ circulo 
tantam lucido s>Ju3 ambiente."— Hist. Nf)rweg., tonu iv., lih 
iv.T c. zlviv. 
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rested by the able policy o^ the first princes of ttie house 
of Sverre, who asserted the rights of the monarch against 
the encroachments of the clergy and the nobles. But the 
strife with the Romish see was a more unequal contest. 
The king had caused his son Erik to be proclaimed his 
successor, with consent of the prelates, who renounced on 
ttiis occasion their pretension, founded on the famous 
compact with Magnus Erlingsen, by which the Archbishop 
of Trondheim was invested with the right of controlling 
the choice of the monarch on every vacancy. A regular 
lineal succession in the order of males and of primogeni- 
ture was now established ; and it was only in the case of 
failure of descendants from Harald Haarfager that the pri- 
mate was to resume the privilege of interfering in the 
election. 

This renunciation of a prerogative which had scarcely 
ever been practically exercised, was dearly purchased on 
the part of the crown, by confinning the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion almost to the utmost extent it had ever been claimed 
by the papal church, vnth all the ecclesiastical endowments, 
even to the exclusion of lay founders from their rights of 
patronage. The prelates were allowed to coin money, and 
maintain a regular body-guard of 100 men-at-arms for the 
archbishop, and forty for each bishop. The royal councfl 
was composed of the chancellor and treasurer (both eccle- 
siastics), the constable and seneschal, who were lay-nobles, 
and other grandees of the kingdom. The old national 
aristocracy of the Jarls and Hsersers, so closely associated 
with the glorious recollections of that heroic age, gradually 
sunk into oblivion, or gave place to the feudal titles of 
dukes, barons, and knights. The free peasantry declined 
in power and influence, while the burghers rose into iin- 
portance with the progress of commerce and civilization. 
Magnus regulated by a special code the municipal corpora- 
tions of Bergen and Trondheim, with their various guilds 
and fraternities of trades and mechanical arts. He con- 
tracted mercantile treaties with Henry HI. and Edward I. 
of England, and confirmed the commercial privileges which 
his father had granted to the Hanseatic towns. 

From the four principal customary laws prevailing in 
the different provinces, he caused to be compiled a general 
bods* of civil and criminal juTisprudence for the entire 
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realm, in one book, " which was receiyed as law by the 
people assembled in the Gula-Ting, in the 1274th wintei 
from the birth of Christ." The fonns of judicial procedure 
recognised by this code bear a striking similarity to that of 
Jutland, promulgated in Denmark by Valdemar II. in 1240. 
According to the institutes of Magnus, a *' Law-Ting" was 
to be annually held at Bergen and the other chief cities of 
the kingdom, at which the appointed number of assessors 
or jurors (nefndarmenn) were to be summoned to attend. 
The judge (^logmadr) was to preside, and the Ting-men 
were to come fasting at sunrise, and remain in court until 
nooUf which was held in the open air, within a consecrated 
enclosure, and none but members permitted to enter. All 
the suitors and witnesses were under the protection of the 
public peace, the violators of which were punished with 
the confiscation of their goods and banishment from the 
land ; the same penalties were awarded against all persons 
appearing in arms. Trial by battle or hot iron, and other 
appeals to the *' judgment of God," having been already 
abolished, in cases of homicide two witnesses were re- 
quired to establish a presumption of guilt ; but the accused 
might exculpate himself on proof by his own oath, with 
twelve freemen as bis compurgators, that he was absent 
from the place when the crune was conmiitted. In other 
criminal accusations, six or four compurgators, according 
to the nature of the offence, were deemed sufficient to ac- 
quit the defendant. The punishment of voluntary homi- 
cide, which had formerly extended to the confiscation of 
goods and lands, was now mitigated to a pecuniary fine, 
payable, not to the king, but to the heirs of the person slain. 
The ancient law was also confirmed, by which the whole 
territory of the kingdom was divided into maritime districts, 
extending along the coasts, and as far up the rivers as the 
sahnon ascended ; each of which was bound to furnish a 
certain number of ships and men for defence of the realm 
against any foreign enemy, " whether pagan or Christian." 
To give effect to this regulation, beacons were stationed on 
the principal mountains and heights near the shore, where 
signal-fires were to be lighted, so that, in case of invasion, 
the alarm could be communicated from the Naze to the 
extreme northern pomt of Helgeland, In the year 1278, a 
war, originating in some obscure cause, threatened to 
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break out between Denmark and Norway, but it was piob^- 
ably averted by the death of Magnus.* 

Erik, eldest son of the Law B^former, succeeded to the 
crown at the early age of thirteen. The Archbishop of 
Trondheim extorted frcm him, at his coronation, an oath 
that he would maintain and even ampUfy all the existing 
privileges of the Church, so as to render it completely inde- 
pendent of the secular authority. Availing himself of this 
indefinite engagement, the artful primate pobhshed an edict 
imposing new pecuniary mulcts for offences against the 
canons of the Church. The advisers of the youthful mon- 
arch protested in his name against this innovation, and 
formedly revrfied the privileges conceded to the clerjgy by 
the late king. The archbishop had recourse to his spiritual 
arms, and excommunicated the royal counsellors, while 
Erik, in retaliation, banished the refractory primate, who 
immediately departed for Rome, to plead his cause before 
the pope, to whom both parties hsid appealed. But the 
kingdom was relieved from his presence forever ; he died 
in Sweden on his return, and was adored by the bigoted 
multitude as a saint, while tiiey conferred on his roysd an- 
tagonist the opprobrious epithet of the Priest-hater. His 
successor, however, acknowledged himself the vassal of 
Erik, who thus finally accomplished his object by reducing 
the exorbitant pretensions of the clergy within more rea- 
sonable limits. 

In the year 1281 the king had espoused the princess 
Margaret daughter of Alexander III. of Scotland, and by 
this marriage he had one daughter, called by the Scots the 
Maiden of Norway, who, on the death of her maternal 
grandfather in 1289, became legitimate heir to the Scottish 
throne. Erik asserted his daughter's claim, and opened a 
negotiation with Edward I., who sought to effect a union 
of the British crowns by a contract of matrimony between 
his son and the Norwegian princess. To this proposal her 
father assented, but she died in Orkney, and this melan- 
choly event thwarted the project of the English monarch. 
Among other competitors for the vacant throne of Scot* 
land, Erik presented his claim in right of his deceased 

* Torfous, Hist. Norveg., torn, iv., lib. vi., c. iii.-zii Rejw^ 
Trial by Jury, p. 51. 
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daughter, and at the same time demanded the anean of 
her mother's dowry which still remained unpaid. The for- 
mer, Edward, as umpire in the contest, unhesitatingly re- 
jected ; and as for his pecuniary demands, he referred him 
to the estates of Scotland. The accession of John Baliol 
was soon followed by an open rupture with England ; but 
the Norwegian king, who had espoused Isabel, daughter of 
Robert Bruce, declined taking any active part in the long 
and bloody struggle which the Scots maintained in defence 
of their national freedom. His attention at that time was 
entirely engrossed by the hostilities in which he was in- 
volved with Denmark, on account of the murder of Earl 
Clipping, whose assassins had found an asylum in Norway. 
After a desolating and fruitless war, in which the resources 
of both countries were exhausted, a negotiation for peace 
was opened between the two kingdoms, which was sudden- 
ly broken off by the death of Erik. 

Having left no male lineal descendants, he was succeed- 
ed by his brother Hakon, who had received the title of 
Duke of Norway from his father, and already exercised 
some authority in the affairs of the kingdom. The nego- 
tiations with Denmark were resumed, and the two mon- 
arclis had a personal interview on the subject; but the 
proposed treaty was defeated by the intrigues of the Dan- 
ish grandees, who, having been outlawed for their partici- 
pation in the murder of Erik Clipping, were apprehensive 
of being excluded from the benefits of the convention, so 
that the signature of the pacification was thereby delayeil 
until the year 1308. The inhabitants of Iceland still main- 
tained a languid struggle for the remnant of freedom that 
had been left them by the Norwegian kings. But the isl- 
and having been laid waste in 1300 by a dreadful eruption 
of Mount Hecla, the people submitted to do homage to 
Hakon as their feudal sovereign, on condition that all law- 
suits should be determined by their own tribunals, and that 
natives only should be appointed to office. 

The natural progress of events was now hastening an 
important crisis in the succession. Hakon's daughter, 
Ingeborg, had been espoused to Duke Erik, brother of Bir- 
ger, king of Sweden, by whom he was barbarously mur- 
dered. Indignant at this cruel deed, the Norwegian mon- 
iirch made war to avenge the death of his son-in-law : the 
I— Z 
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perfidious fratricide was compelled to abdicate the Swedish 
throne, and his nephew, Magnus Smefe, son of Ingeborg, 
was proclaimed in his stead, amid the acclamations of 
the people. This prince being also heir to the crown of 
Norway in right of his mother, succeeded his grandfather, 
Hakon V., who was the last surviving descendant in the 
male line of Harald Haarfager. The same year (1319) 
witnessed the sovereignty of both kingdoms united in his 
person. The sceptre of the latter he resigned in 1343, in 
favour .of Hakon VL, who married Margaret, the daughter 
of Valdemar IV., and died in 138a The offspring of this 
alliance was CHaf, under whom, as will be narrat^ in the 
sequel, the two crowns of Denmark and Norway were con- 
joint in one monarchy.* 

From the death of Hakon IV. in 1263, to the union with 
Denmark, the national resources and energies of Norway 
had gradually declined. The manners of the court, indeed, 
retained a superior degree of splendour, modelled on the 
ceremonial of the English ; but this external glitter con- 
tributed little to the real strength and prosperity of the 
country. The cessation of the great maritime expeditions 
to the West, and the surrender of the Scottish isles, has- 
tened the decay of the naval power and commercial indus- 
try of the kingdom. The Danes, moreover, were in the 
constant habit of lending aid to the numerous pretenders to 
the crown, with the invidious purpose of undermining a Ti- 
val state ; while the Norwegians retaliated by affording an 
asylum to regicides and other disaffected persons from 
Denmark. A -long and ruinous war was thus entailed on 
the country, which augmented its poverty and political 
weakness. The first monarohs of the house of Sverre left 
no descendants capable of applying an adequate remedy for 
these evils, which continued to increase until the final ex- 
tinction of their race. To this complication of national 
calamities were added the fearful ravages of the " Black 
Plague," which carried off nearly two thirds of the inhabi- 
tants, and inflicted irreparable loss on the interests of agri- 
culture and commerce. 

Under these misfortunes, the Hanseatic towns availed 

* Mallet, Hist de Dan., torn. ih>, lib. 4. Tortus, torn, iv 
lib. ix., c. i. 
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tiieinselTes of their superior advantages and skill, to mo- 
nopolize both the home and foreign trade of Norway. Their 
intercourse with Bergen had already conmienced in the 
timeof Sverre ; but their influence on the language, man- 
ners, and intenial condition of the country b^ame pecu- 
liarly marked after the conclusion of their treaty with Ha^ 
kon in 1250. His son Magnus granted them pennission to 
hire houses and shops in Bergen ; and under the succeed- 
ing kings they instituted the German factory in that capi 
ta( and obtained valuable privileges, with exemption from 
duties all over the kingdom. The junction of a country 
thus impoverished and depressed, with anoUier struggling 
under difficulties hardly less embairassing, could contrit^ 
ute but little to replenish the sources of its decaying pros- 
perity. This wretched state of i^irs is well described by 
a Norwegian writer, who says, '*The union announced 
itself by the evil omens of foreign war and domestic op- 
pression. The constiti^on of society was shaken to its 
very foundations. The influence which those true sons of 
genius, the Northern skalds, had exercised in early times 
over the rulers of the land was extinguished, and gave 
place to that of an ignorant and tyrannical clergy, and the 
overgrown power of a grasping aristocracy. Norway, from 
being a free, became an enthralled nation. The character 
of our forefothers at that period showed scarcely any tra- 
ces of the ancient renown, or announced any token of 
those more recent happy times, such as we have experi- 
enced. A foreign race of kings ascended Denmark and 
Norway ^s united throne. The language lost its originality ; 
and strangers expelled the children of the country from its 
most important employments."* 

A similar change in the hereditary succession marks this 
period of Swedish Ustory, to which it is necessary that we 
now revert, in order to bring down the course of affairs 
from the extinction of the race of St. Erik, when the throne 
was- seized by the ambitious family of the Folkungar. On 
the death of Erik XI., the assembly of the states met for 
the election of a new sovereign. Through the influence 
of Ivar,. an intriguing nobleman, their suffrages were con- 
ferred on Valdemar, eldest son of Birger Jarl, who was thus 

* Reder8en*8 Sproghi^torie, p. ii , c. i. 
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raised to the throne contrary to the treaty of alternate suo> 
cession formed with the last prince of the preceding^ dy- 
nasty. The father, who himself expected the crown, did 
not conceal his chagrin at this appointment ; but the diet 
soothed his mortified vanity by creating him regent during 
the king's minority. 

This energetic ruler did much to augment the importance 
as well as secure the prosperity of his country. Many ex- 
cellent institutions were founded during his administration. 
He built and fortified Stockholm, the capital ; he gave new 
regulations to the Swedish cities ; and revised the Land- 
slsig, or code of law which contained all the statutes of the 
kingdom. In acknowledgment of these various public 
services, he was rewarded, at the request of the nation, 
with the title and dignity of a duke. The great influence 
and reputation of the regent excited against him the envy 
and opposition of a rival faction. Both parties appealed to 
arms, and took the field. A ruinous civil war must have 
ensued but for the timely interposition of several chiefs of 
more moderate sentiments, who foresaw the evil conse- 
quences to the kingdom, and succeeded in obtaining a truoe, 
preparatory to an amicable adjustment. A renewal of hos- 
tilities might have beeti provoked by the perfidy of Bffger, 
who had caused some deputies from the adverse camp to 
be seized and beheaded pending the negotiation, and con- 
trary to his solemn oath ; but it was happily prevented by 
the escape of Charles Folkungar, the leader of the insur- 
gents, who retired from the country after several ineffec- 
tual attempts to revive the war, and joined the knights of 
the Teutonic order^ in whose service he died after perform- 
ing exploits of valour that rendered his name celebrated 
for many ages.* 

The king being now relieved from the intrigues of a tur- 
bulent faction, espoused the Princess Sophia, daughter of 
Erik Plogpenning of Denmark ; and his father having died 
soon after (1266), he assumed the administration of the 
government in person. Unfortunately, there existed in 
Sweden the same cause of internal disturbance which so 
often proved fatal to the peace of the other Northern king- 

* Dalin, Svea Rik. Hist., torn, ii., p. 239. Loccenias, Hist. 
lib. iii., p. 80. 
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doms. Valdemar had three brothers, Magnus, duke of 
Sndermania, Erik, prince of Smaland, and Benvit, duke 
of Finland, each of whom kept a separate court, and the 
eldest lived in all the pomp of royal magnificence. Being 
affable, learned, and accomplished in manners, he acquired 
a popularity among the nobles that gave him an influence 
dangerous to the security of the crown. Notwithstanding 
certain suspicions, fomented by the queen, of his aspiring 
to the sovereignty, he was intrusted with the administra- 
tion during a pilgrimage which the king made to Rome, 
and afterward to Jerusalem, to expiate the offence of an 
illicit intimacy with the queen's sister. 

But the jealousy of his power was not removed even by 
this unquestionable proof- of his fidelity ; and, to avert the 
evils which it might produce, a national diet was convened, 
where the differences between Valdemar and Magnus were 
discussed, and every possible means used to bring them to 
an amicable termination. To prevent all disputes about 
their respective patrimonies, Benvit generously surrender- 
ed the dukedom of Finland ; but neither this extraordinary 
instance of moderation, nor the earnest remonstrances of 
the diet, could effect a reconciliation between the elder 
brothers. As the king had the support of Norway, Magnus 
and Erik, finding themselves too weak to take the field 
against him, passed over to Denmark, and entered into a 
treaty of confederacy (1276) with Erik Glipping, who sup- 
plied them with a considerable force, at the head of which 
they returned to Sweden. Valdemar had greatly the ad- 
vantage in point of numbers ; but, through carelessness and 
confidence of success, he allowed the victory to fall into 
the hands of the enemy. His army being defeated, he nar- 
rowly escaped with his life, and fled to Wermeland, but 
was pursued and made prisoner by a detachment of light 
cavalry. In order to restore tranquillity and put an end to 
the contest, a diet was assembled, when a treaty of par- 
tition was agreed to, by which East and West Gothland, 
with the province of Smaland, were allotted to Valdemar, 
on condition of his renouncing all pretension to the rest of 
the kingdom, which was assigned to Magnus. 

The beneficial effects of this territorial compromise were 
merely temporary. Enk of Denmark, having demanded 
payment of the subsidies rabout 0000 marks) stipulated in 
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liis league with Magnus, the latter replied that he intended, 
by way of indemnification, to make a deduction for the rav- 
ages committed by the Danish auxiliaries on their return 
from Sweden. The Danes resented this proposed curtail- 
ment of their arrears, and retaliated by a series of fresh 
outrages, which provoked a barbarous invasion of Scania 
and Halland on the part of the Swedes, and finally led to 
an intrigue with Valdemar for dethroning his brother, and 
recovering possession of the entire kingdom. With this 
view a combined army made two succedsive descents on 
Gothland, but they were twice repulsed with great loss, 
and obliged to retire without deriving a single advantage 
irom their expedition. A negotiation was then proposed 
Dy certain noblemen of both countries, who lamented the 
expenditure of life and treasure on a cause so trifling aa 
the subsidy in dispute. The difference was finally com- 
promised, and a treaty concluded, wherein Magnus agreed 
to pay 4000 marks, and to pledge the city of JjOdese in secu- 
rity for the payment. The interests of Valdemar were en- 
tirely overiooked, and he found himself under the necessity 
of renouncing all claim to the kingdom, of which his pusil- 
lanimous conduct proved him unworthy. After abdicating 
the crown he retired to Denmark, and spent the remainder 
of his days at Malmo, which belonged to him in right of 
his queen.* 

Magnus was crowned at Upsala as King of the Swedes 
and Goths, a title which the Swedish monarchs had never 
borne since the time of Olaf the Tributary, but which they 
have since retained. Scarcely had he ascended the throne, 
when an accident occurred which might have cost him his 
liberty. The Danish king had borrowed a sum of money 
from an individual named Peter Portze, and mortgaged to 
him for pa3rment the debt due by Sweden, agreeably to the 
treaty of subsidy. Magnus being repeatedly importuned 
in vain for the money, the ingenious credito- contrived a 
stratagem for obtaining justice. Under some specious pre« 
tence, the king was induced to make him a visit, and, aiter 
a sumptuous entertainment, the royal guest was reminaed 
of his debts, and informed, in a resolute tone, that he could 

* Loccenias, lib. iii., p. 82-85. Puffendorff, p. 08-106. DalhBi 
torn, ii., p. 58. 
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riot be allowed to depart until full compensation was made. 
Finding resistance in Tain, Magnus discharged the debt, 
and solemnly promised never to revenge the affront ; and 
it is recorded to his honour that he not only kept his oath, 
but loaded Portze with favours, as a bii^ve man who had 
the courage to do justice to himself at the hazard of incur- 
ring his sovereign's displeasure. 

The king's marriage with the beautiful Hedwig, daughter 
of the Duke of Hcdstoin, attracted to his court many nobles 
from that province, who were raised by the queen's inter- 
est to offices of high trust and dignity. This preference 
of strangers excited the envy of the Swedish grandees, 
especially the Folkungar, who accused Magnus of having 
violated his coronation-oath, which forbade strangers to be 
advanced to lucrative or confidential posts within the realm. 
The consequence of this system of injudicious favouritism 
was an open insurrection, in which the greater part of the 
Holstein nobility were massacred while attending the queen 
on a journey to meet her father in Gothland. Magnus was 
grievoiely afilicted at the intelligence of these outrages ; 
but the power of his enemies obliged him to dissemble, ana 
try to accompUsh by policy that revenge which he could 
not execute by force. Having soothed the most influential 
of the disaffected chiefs by artful letters and expressions 
of kindness, he convoked a general diet, at which the lead- 
ers of the late insurrection were accused of high treason ; 
and as no party espoiised their defence, they were ordered to 
be seized and conveyed to Stockholm, where they were 
all beheaded, with the solitaiy exception of Philip de Rundi^ 
who ransomed his life by a large sum of money. From 
that time the Folkungar could never recover their ancient 
splendour ; while the king, freed from their turbulent op- 
position, had leisure to attend to the administration of pub- 
lic affairs. 

Magnus entered into terms of the strictest alliance with 
Denmark, uniting the two royal families by several inter- 
marriages. Justice was impartially administered in every 
part of the realm ; and a variety of salutary enactments 
were passed for the relief or the protection of the subject, 
which obtained for him the name of Ladulses. Yet so 
rigorous was the government of this prince, that it was 
presumed he would have made the cro^n absolute, and 
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fixed it inyariably in his own family, had not death inter- 
posed, and removed one of the wisest and best monarchs 
that had ever ruled in Sweden. At the period of his de- 
cease (1290), his son Birger being only eleven years of age, 
his tutor, Torkel Knutson, was appointed regent of the 
kingdom. This able minister had the reputation of being 
one of the first politicians of the age. He began his gov- 
ernment by arresting the sons of Uie late king Valdemar, 
who were suspected of intriguing to recover the throne. 
He next sent a powerful army to Finland against the Care- 
lians and Russians, who had ravaged the western frontier ; 
the former, after an obstinate war, were subdued, their 
country annexed as a province to Sweden, and themselves 
compelled to profess Christianity. 

The attention of Torkel was not limited to warlike ex- 
peditions. He considered it no less necessaiy to make the 
people happy than to render them powerful. For this pur- 
pose he collected and condensed the laws into a simpler 
form, and enforced them with the strictest impartiality. 
One of his enactments, afterward called King Birger's law, 
was worthy of a more enlightened age. It prohibited the 
selling of slaves, on the ground that " it was unjust for 
Christians to sell each other, when Christ had made them 
all free." Everything was managed under his counsel and 
direction, even after the king had attained his majority. 
The Princess of Denmark having been contracted to Bir- 
ger before his father's death, the marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp. His two brothers, Erik and Valdemar, 
soon began to manifest those ambitious designs which had 
already so often lighted up the fires of contention within 
the kingdom. The former, with a view to support his 
cause, had espoused Ingeborg, the daughter of Hakon V. 
of Norway ; and both complained that the regent had used 
an undue partiahty in opposition to their interests ; but the 
true reason of their disafifection was the king's declaring 
his infant son Magnus successor to the throne. 

Suspicions increasing, and the schism growing daily 
wider, Birger demanded and obtained their signature to a 
written engagement, by which they bound themselves 
never to quit the realm or approach the royal presence 
without leave ; to keep only such a retinue and household 
as his majesty should prescribe ; to attempt nothing, either 
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n|N^M] y or clandestinely, against his person or govenjnent , 
and 10 pay implicit allegiance to himself, his queen, and hia 
ciiTldtcn. £ven this stipulation did not restore confidence ; 
fresh jealousies arose, and, to avoid imprisonment, the two 
princes fled to Denmark, imploring aid to reinstate them 
in their possessions, which were confiscated in their ab- 
sence. Birger obtained an interwiew with the Danish 
monarch, whom he succeeded in attaching wholly to his 
interests. The fugitive brothers were compelled to quit 
that country and t&e refuge in Norway, where Hakon re- 
ceived them favourably, and promised them all the assist- 
ance in his power. The cities of Nydborg and Konghella, 
with their dependancies, were assigned them for their sup- 
port ; and from these points they made repeated incursions 
into Gothland, which they ravaged with fire and sworO. 
To arrest these disorders, the king sent an army into that 
province, but his troops were defeated by Duke Erik. A 
second levy was raised, and the two brothers were on the 
eve of a pitched battle, when hostilities were suspended 
and peace restored by the intervention of the leading chiefs 
on both sides. But this restoration of mutual confidence 
was not effected without an important sacrifice. To grati- 
fy the faction of the exiled brothers, the aged regent, Knut- 
son, was charged with several high crimes and misdemean- 
ours of which he never was guilty, and publicly beheaded 
at Stockhofan. 

But all the eflbrts that could be made did not render per- 
manent the union between these quarrelsome princes. The 
tyranny of Birger soon revived the factious enffJty of his 
brothers, who attacked the palace, made prisoners of the 
royal family, and extorted a resignation of the crown in 
favour of Erik. The humiliating condition to which the 
king was now reduced excited the compassion of hia 
brother-in-law, Erik VIII. of Denmark, who entered Swe- 
den with a numerous army to effect his restoration. Neither 
party seemed disposed to have recourse to the sword ; and, 
after some attempts to intrigue with the court of Norway, 
during which West Gothland was ravaged by Valdemar, 
whose cruelties drove the peasantry to open insurrection, 
a treaty was negotiated, in terms of which Birger and his 
family were set at liberty, but restored only to a part of his 
dominions, the remainder to be held m sovereignty by his 
brothers. 
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The liist use wbieh the king made of his freedom was 
to enter into a confederacy with Erik of Denmark, who 
promised him a re-enforcement of troops for the recovery 
of his crown and kingdom. That prince being then in alli- 
ance with Norway, the two monarchs invaded Sweden at 
the head of a powerful force, and, after taking Jonkoping, 
they penetrated into East Gothland. Hakon next laid siege 
to KongheUa, while Birger and Erik invested Nykoping, 
the garrison of which made a vigorous resistance, encour- 
aged by the difficulties of the besiegers, and the shameful 
desertion of the. Danish nobles, who abandoned their sov- 
ereign and returned home. Under these circumstances the 
hostile brothers demanded a conference with .the allied 
monarchs, offering to end all disputes sincerely and amica- 
bly. An interview was accordingly held at Helsingborg in 
Scania, where a peace was concluded between the two 
belligerent factions (A.D. 1309) on nearly the same condi- 
tions as the former, a partition being made of the kingdom, 
but with this condition, that Yaldemar and Erik should do 
homage to Burger as vassals of the crown.* 

Tranquillity was now restored, and for the space of seven 
years the public peace suffered no interruption either from 
foreign enemies or domestic feuds. But the embers of 
fraternal discord were smothered rather than extinguished. 
The king had invited his brothers to a splendid entertain- 
ment at Nykoping, where they were received with every 
appearalnce of eoi^iality and affection ; but no sooner had 
they retired for the night, than he ordered a band of con- 
spirators to break into their apartments, and seize them in 
their sleep. Yaldemar was secured with little resistance, 
but Erik defended himself until he was overpowered and 
covered with wounds. Of this cruel scene the king was 
himself a spectator, aggravating by the most sarcastic and 
opprobious language the miseries of the sufferers, who were 
stripped half naked, loaded with chains, and thrown into ar 
dungeon. In this horrible confinement they lingered sev- 
eral days, when both died, the one of his wounds, the other 
of hunger. 

In the mean time Birger had taken his departure for 
Stockhohn, which he expected to enter by surprise ; but in 

• Loecenius, lib iii., p. 91-^fl. 
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this he was disi^jpointed, the ganison haTitiig not onj^ re* 
pulsed hhn, but mavched to blockade Nykoping, in the vain 
hope of liberating the prisoners. On taking possession of 
the place, Matthew Kettlemunson, who condacted the 
siege, commanded the bodies of the murdered princes to 
be exposed to the people, in order to inflame their resent- 
ment against the king, whose nnnatoral cruelties had now 
made him universally detested. That gallant chieftain af- 
terward defeated the royal army, although re-enforced with 
a body of auxiliaries from Denmark, under the command 
of Magnus, the son of Biiger, who was besie^ in Steck- 
enborg, and compelled to surrender for want of proyision& 
Kettlemunson obtained the reward of his valuable ser- 
vices by being declared protector of the realm, with full 
authority to prosecute the war. His first care was to es- 
tablish traiKpnllity ; and, having restored peace to those 
districts which for a series of years had scarcely known 
the blessings of repose, he marched with a strong force 
into the Danish province of Scania, which he ravaged 
without i^ or remorse, carrying off a number of prison 
ers, among whom were Prince Magnus and other individ- 
uals of the highest distinction. This severity had the ef- 
fect of producing a truce between the two nations^ which 
bound them to hve on terms of friendship for three years. 
But the demise of Erik Menved (1319) led to its vk>lation 
on the part of the Swedes, who put to death several of the 
captive nobles taken at Steokenborg ; and, instead of grant- 
ing the free paildon stipulated for Magnus, he was con- 
demned to expiate with his life the chmes of which his 
father had been guilty. Birger himself escaped the ven- 
geance of the protector by retreating to Denmark, where 
he met with a cold reception from Christopher. On his 
departure, a national diet was convoked at Upsala for the 
election of another king ; and, by the dexterous policy of 
Kettlemunson, the crown was assigned to Magnus, son of 
Duke Erik by the daughter of Hedion, then a child only 
chree years of age, and heir, in right of his mother's nup- 
tial contract, to the throne of Norway. During his long 
minority the protector continued to disdiargethe function* 
of regent, which were executed with such skill and sue 
cess that be not only maintained uninterrupted tranquilti- 
ty for the space of twenty-eight years, but enlarged the 
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boundaries of the kingdom by the addition of seyeral r sd- 
uable provinces. The death of Kettlemunson transferred 
the reins of goyemment to the hands of Magnus, who 
was married (1336) to Blanche, daughter of the Duke oi 
Namur.* 

A change of measures soon followed this change of ad- 
ministration. The people discovered that the prince of 
their choice, of whom the most hc^ful anticipations had 
been formed, was weak, effeminate, and open to flattery. 
Everything was dictated by caprice or overruled by favour- 
itism ; and in these unhappy tendencies may be found \ he 
origin of all the misfortunes that befell the naticm, and af- 
flicted Sweden for 200 years. At the instigation of a rash 
and youthful adviser, the king was persus^ed to attempt 
the conquest of Denmark. To give the colour of justice 
to his ambitious designs, he sent an embassy to Rome to 
have the possession of Scania confirmed, and to obtain a 
papal grant of that kingdom, which he represented as a fief 
of the holy see. The arrear of the usual tribute due to the 
successors of St. Peter he faithfully promised to pay, on 
condition of his present requests being conceded. But 
this deputation failed entirely in its object, the pontiflf de- 
clining all interference until both parties should be heard. 
Magnus next applied to Valdemar himself, whose pressing 
necessities compelled him to cede the provinces of Scania, 
Bieking, and Halland, with certain ether dependancies. In 
the treaty which followed (A.D. 1343), the former prom- 
ised to assist the Danish monarch against his enemies, and 
to allow his subjects the privilege of trading to all the ports 
in Sweden and Norway. 

Not content with so many bloodless acquisitions, this 
restless and impolitic prince undertook, for the mere pur- 
{lose of signalizing his valour, an unprovoked expedition 
against the Russians. The result of the campaign was in 
unison with the justice of the cause. Tlie Swedes took 
possession of a solitary castle, with the surrounding terri- 
tory ; but their career was soon com];Aetely checked. The 
enemy attacked them by surprise, recovered the fortress, 
put the garrison to the sword, drove the invaders back with 
shameful precipitation, and would have soon made them* 

* Poffendorff, p. 128, las Loccen., lib. iii., p. 102. 
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selves masters of all Finland, had not Magnus appeased 
their revenge by yielding up part of Carelia. This roman- 
tic crusade involved Sweden in fresh difficulties. If the 
king had been constrained to increase the taxes in his 
preparation for the war, it became equally necessary to 
oppress his subjects by heavier assessments, in order to 
pay off the debts and obligations incurred by its unfortu- 
nate issue. The city of Calmar was pledged for a consid- 
erable sum to Henry, count of Holstein, who bad contrib- 
uted an auxiliary boidy of German cavalry. Nor was this 
all ; part of the crovtm-lands were mortgaged, and the rev- 
enues of the holy see bad been expended in this feeble at- 
tempt of Magnus to give the states of the North a striking 
example of lus invincible prowess. The unhappy monarch 
now began to reap the bitter fruits of his indiscretion. 
The Romish pontiff, impatient for his money, laid him 
under the highest censures of the Church ; the people were 
disgusted with the odious mixture of weakness and tyr- 
anny which he displayed; while the senate resolved at 
once to terminate all these grievances, by compelling him 
to abdicate the throne in favour of his two sons — Eiik, the 
elder, to possess the crown of Sweden, and Hakon that of 
Norway. With this proposal the king refused to comply ; 
but the popular indignation and the revolt of the nobility 
compelled him to consult his personal safety by retiring to 
Scania, where he hoped to receive succour fromValdemar 
Atterdag ; but the latter declined, except on condition of 
receiving back that and the other provinces wrested from 
Denmark. 

Meantime the support of a powerful faction enabled 
Magnus to wage a cruel civil war with Erik, which was at 
length suppressed through the mediation of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg and the Count of Holstein, who succeeded in 
effecting an accommodation by means of a treaty of par- 
tition, by which the father reserved to himself the north- 
em and western provinces, while the southern division of 
the kingdom was left in possession of the son. 

The base murder of Erik by his unnatural mother re- 
stored Magnus to the entire possession of his dominions, 
which he was permitted to retain on solemnly promising 
to correct the errors of his administration ; but the pledge 
vas broken, and a new alliance formed with Denmark, foi 
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the paipo8e of inflicting tummaTy yengeance on tiie aa 
Terse faction. These proceedings rend^«d the king mora 
completely and universally odious ; and the general detes- 
tation was increased by his declining to offer any effective 
resistance to Valdemar, whc had ravaged Gothland, seized 
Wlsby, and pQlaged the inhabitants of immense booty 
Next year (1361) Oland shared the same fate ; the fortress 
of Berkholm was stormed, and five hundred peasants pin 
to the sword. Weary of domestic oppression and foreign 
violence, the Swedes in this extremity applied to Hakon 
of Norway, imploring him to compassionate their suffer- 
ings, and rescue them from absolute destruction. That 
monarch responded to the appeal Magnus was arrested, 
and confined to the castle of Calmar. By the intrigues ol 
Valdemar, as has been already stated, Hakon was persuar 
ded to espouse his daughter Margaret, contrary to the 
stipulations be had lately made with the diet to marry the 
Princess Elizabeth of Holstein. This infraction of the 
treaty on the part of Hakon the Swedes resented by offer- 
ing their crown first to Henry, count of Holstein, and, on 
his declining the honour, to Albert, second son of the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, who was iminediately proclaimed 
king. 

Magnus was fornially deposed by the diet, but, having 
still the support of a powerful faction, he made another at- 
tempt to recover the throne, the particulars of which have 
been already detailed. A peace was afterward conclu- 
ded, but soon violated by Albert, who joined the confed- 
eracy entered into by the Count of Holstein, the Dukes 
of Mecklenburg and Sleswig, and the Hanseatic towns, 
against Denmark and Norway. In this war he recovered 
Scania, and obtained other advantages over the Danes ; 
but he was less successful against Hakon, who entered 
Sweden at the head of a numerous army, and laid siege 
to Stockholm. Unable to oppose the invaders, Albert 
consented to terms of accx>ramodation, by which Magnus 
was set at tiberty on paying twelve thousand marks 
for his ransom, and renouncing his claims to the Swe- 
dish crown. The unhappy monarch, depiived of the^ sov- 
ereignty, retired to Norway (1363), where he spent the 
remainder of his days without attempting to infringe the 
treaty, or disturb the peace of the country. His death 
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VTBa eqaady ingloTioiiB as his life and his reign ; he per- 
ished in crossing a small ford near Blenerfort (1374), and 
besia the reputation of being the most turbulent, perfidious, 
and arbitraiy monarch that had ever wielded the Swedish 
sceptre. 

The reign of Albert produced none of those national ad 
vantages which his subjects had anticipated. All lucrative 
posts and employments were bestowed on foreigners, 
whom he invested with the government of fortresses and 
other important places of trust, preferring them to the 
native nobiUty, as being more subservient tools to accom- 
plish his purposes. Germans were even introduced into 
the senate, in direct violation of the laws ; and the king- 
dom was overrun with hireling troops, whose insolence and 
avarice became altogether insupportable.' To maintain 
these mercenaries, and gratify the rapacity of his needy 
favourites, heavy taxes were imposed, which not only 
drained the resources of the country, but seemed to in- 
crease in proportion to its poverty. The national diet was 
assembled, and importuned for additional assessments; 
and on their refusal to comply with his exorbitant demands, 
Albert resorted to force, and seized a third part of the 
whole civil and ecclesiastical revenues of the kingdom. 
This arbitrary proceeding raised a storm of indignation 
which involved him in a war with Margaret of Denmark, 
and utteriy deprived him of the sceptre, which, instead ot 
descending to his posterity, was transferred to the hand ot 
the same illustrious female whose hereditary fortunes 
united the three northern crowns. 

Before quitting this period of Scandinavian history, it 
will be proper to take a brief retrospect of the progress 
which these nations had made since the planting of Chris 
tianity, in literature, civilization, and social improvement. 
During the turbulent and unsettled reigns that elapsed be- 
tween the era of Canute and the Union of Calmar, it was 
impossible that much advancement could be made in sci- 
ence or the hberal arts. The land was laid waste by the 
ravages of civil war or the inroads of piratical spoilers. 
Property was insecure ; the pursuits of agriculture and 
mechanical industry were neglected ; commerce was 
chiefly in the hands of foreigners, or monopoUzed by the 
Hanseatir. merchants. The little learning of the time^ 
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was principally confined to the monks and secular clerg>, 
who eidiausted their intellectual powers in useless subtle* 
ties, dignified with the name of logic and philosophy, in 
wretched imitations of the worst style of Latin poetry, oi 
in dry, barren chronicles, written in cloisters by men alto- 
gether ignorant of the world. 

The age of the Valdemars marks the epoch of a great 
change in the language and literature of the North. Arnold, 
author of the Slavonian Chronicle, states that the Danes, 
in the reign of Knut VL, had made a considerable progress 
in the arts and sciences. The nobles were then accustom- 
ed to send such of their sons as were destined for the cler- 
ical profession to be instructed at Paris, where a college 
for natives of Denmark had been founded in the time of 
Louis VII. ** In this manner," says he, " they acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the French tongue, and are. become 
well versed in theology and the belles lettres ; and as th^ 
have a natural quickness, they are not only subtle logi- 
cians, but able canonists, and deeply skilled in the knowl- 
edge requisite for the management of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs." 

Tliis character is undoubtedly too flattering, considering 
the ignorance and barbarism of the age and country to which 
it refers ; yet certain it is that the Scandinavian nations had 
then begun to acquire a taste for polite learning. Archbish- 
op Absalon, who fills so large a space in the Northern an- 
nals, introduced into his own country a knowledge of those 
liberal studies, especially the classics, which he ^d himself 
prosecuted so ardently in the University of Paris. Besides 
asserting the rights of his order, he contributed to elevate 
the standard of mental culture, by his extensive patronage 
of literary men. He was also acquainted with the works 
of the Icelandic skalds and saga-meti ; and among his re- 
tainers was a native of that island, through whose inter- 
course he became familiar with the antiquities of Scandi- 
navia. To this circumstance we owe the preservation of 
many a Runic inscription, which otherwise must have been 
irretrievably lost. That zealous primate is said to have 
founded and endowed the monastery of Soroe, with the 
express view that the Cistercian monks whom he placed 
there should devote themselves to the task of recording 
the national traditions. The same motive induced him to 
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encourage the labours of hissecretaiy or chancellor, Saxo 
Grammaticus ; and of Svend Aggeson, who likewise flour- 
ished during^ the same reign. The work of the former, 
though not in general imitated from the best classic models, 
is wonderful as a production of the twelfth century, and 
written in so lively and picturesque a style as to have eli- 
cited the warm commendation of Erasmus. The latter, 
besides hi? compendium of Danish history, also translated 
into the Roman tongue, and illustrated with a commentary, 
the military code instituted by Canute the Qreat, called 
the Witherlagh, or Yitherlagsret, for the regulation of his 
Thingmannalid, or household troops. These laws having 
been suspended by an ordinance of Nikolas, had fallen into 
disuse, but they were revived and promulgated anew by 
Knut YL, under the direction of Absalon. 

Another distinguished writer of that age was Archbifthop 
Suneson, who succeeded Absalon in the see of Lund, and 
had received his education at Paris. He wrote in Latin a 
paraphrase of the Scanian law, and likewise compiled a 
book of canons for his diocese, curiously illustrative of the 
barbarous manners of his countrymen, in the singular 
enormity of the various crimes enumerated by him as ob- 
noxious to the censures and expiated by the penances of 
the Church.. Tn his Hexameron, a poem on the creation of 
the world, he poured forth the copious flood of his learning 
in Latin verses, unequal to the heroic songs with which 
Saxo adorned his history, but containing a sort of com- 
pend of all the knowledge or ignorance of his times. 

Between this period and the Reformation, classical liter- 
ature was cultivated by the Danish clergy, to the neglect 
of the vernacular tongue, which, in the reign of Valdemar 
II., was beginning to be formed as a distinct language, dif- 
fering from the oI# Scandinavian in grammatical inflec- 
tions, though remaining nearly the same in its vocabulary 
and idiom. It was superseded by the Latin in all public 
transactions in which the Church had any concern, but it 
still continued to be spoken by the people. A change, 
however, was gradually produced in the original dialect 
which, before the Christian era, had prevailed over all the 
three Northern kingdoms. To this corruption various 
causes contributed. New words and forms of speech 
were introduced by a constant intercourse with the Slar 
I.— A A 
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vonic tribes and the seyeral Teatonie branches of the Gotfri 
ic race ; by saccessive expeditions to Vendland^ Esthoma, 
Saxland, and other parts of the continent ; by the inter- 
marriages of the kings with foreign prinoesses ; and by the 
presence of German troops, either as auxiliaries or en 
emies; 

TkoB tendency to change was alsa promoted by the in 
flux of monks' and Christian missionaries, who endeavouFed 
to obhterate every allusion to paganism by the disuse of 
the Runic alphabet; and^ finally, by the. Icelandic skalds 
ceasing to fiequent the Scandinavian courts. Valdemar 
II. was the last of the Danish monardis who entertained 
these interesting guests ; their minstrdsy was no longer 
encouraged, and the lays of the Minnesingers were sufasti^ 
tuted in place of those n^ioBalieongs, entwined with aU 
the glorious reoolleetions of <* eld De&toark's heroic age." 
The combined operation of these several causes produced 
that alteration and diversity in the popular dialects wiiich 
still characterize them, and whtch« m the thirteenth cen- 
tury, had exacted a sort of transition state 'between the 
ancient and modem languages of Scandinavia. 

The only monuments of that period of Danish literature 
extant are the codes of customary law, compiled by pob* 
lie or private authority, and some small treatises on the 
medical art» particnlariy the book of Henry Harpestreng, 
a canon of Roskilde, who flourished in the time of ErSc 
Plogpenning. 

The intellectual condition of Norway during .the long 
period of turbulence and mental darkness we have been 
reviewing, is closely connected with the.leaming of Ice- 
land. It was in the munificence of her kings that the poets 
and historians of that dreary region found a more liberal 
patronage than their own poorer aiid imre sequestered isl- 
and could afford. By this means the old Scandinavian 
tongue retained its purity and identity much longer there 
than in the neighbouring kingdoms ; and we find the Io»> 
landic writers giving their vernacular dialect the same 
name (Nomenn) by which they distinguished that of their 
fatherland The early intercourse of the Norwegians with 
England favoured rather than discouraged the progress of 
letters and civiUzation. The Norse, which Itad taken deep 
root in Noithumberiand and the adjacent counties, was 
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kept alive by the freqaent visits of piratical adventurersi 
and subsequently confinned by the more honourable means 
of trade and commerce. With Denmark and Sweden they 
were more mtimately connected ; but the causes of the 
▼ariatioiis which thb national dialect underwent in the two 
former kingdoms had only a slight effect in the latter, which 
was geneiilly at war with these neighbouring states ; and 
fxom its remote situation, the language was less exposed 
to the contagion of foreign idioms. 

Among other ciircumstances that combined to promote 
the sociad and literary improvement of this secluded peo- 
ple, were the innsades and pilgrimages undertaken by their 
kings and jarls to the Holy Land. These adventurers 
brought home with them more enlaiiged ideas of the use- 
ful and elegant arts ; they imported the manners of highly 
civilized nations, as wdl as an acquaintance with the 
splendid ceremonial of the Byzantine court, with its pom- 
pous gradations of civil and military functionaries, among 
whom many of their countrymen who joined the Vo>ring£ir 
made a distinguished figore. Besides, the political inter- 
course of Hakon IV. with Germany, Spain, and the other 
southern states -of Europe, made them more famiUar with 
the chivalrous iiistitutions and romahtic literatute of those 
nations, who studied the arts of politeness and r^nement 
with an enthnnasm bordering on extravagance. Snorre 
Biom, a learned ecdesiastie of Trondfaeim, was employed 
by that king in his negotiations both with the imperial 
court and the papal* see ^ he was also sent in 1256 to ac- 
C(»npany the Princess Christina (Hakon^s daughter), who 
bad been betrothed to one of the brothers of Alfonso, king 
of Oasme, on her journey to that countiy. On his return 
to Norway, he brought with him the history of Dieterich 
of Berne, with some of the other tales forming the great 
cydei of Teutonic romance. These works of fiction were 
translated into Norse by the royal command, together 
with other noveds of the same class from the German, 
French^ and listin. 

From this literary commerce sprung the secondary order 
of Icelandic Sagas, imitated from the romances of chivalry, 
and combining the fictions of Scandinavian and Teutonic 
antiquity. The fabulous exploits of the heroes of the Vol- 
sunga and ViOdnasaga were mdeed previously known t< 
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the Northmen, and had formed the subject of the Eddaic 
lays long before tlie stoiy of the German Niebelungenlied 
had been imbodied by poetic fancy, at least in its present 
comparatively modem foim. Even the institutions of chiv- 
alry itself seem to have arisen spontaneously in the coun 
tries of the North, independently of any intercourse with 
the southern Gothic nations who had established them- 
selves on the ruins of the Roman empire. A Scottish 
knight, who had been sent by Alexander III. on a mission 
to Norway, and witnessed the ceremony of Magnus Ha- 
konson's coronation, when he was girt with the sword by 
the king and the Archbishop of Trondheim, thus expressed 
his admiration of that solemnity : " I was told that never 
was a knight dubbed in this land ; but nowhere have I 
seen one dubbed with greater honour than to be girt with 
sword by two noble chieftains."* 

The most remarkable production of Norwegian litera 
ture during the Middle Ages is the Kongsskuggsja, or Mir- 
ror of Kings, a work frequently attributed to King Sverre, 
but certainly written in his time, and probably under his 
eye. It presents a very striking picture of the manners, 
usages, and opinions of Norway and the other Scandina> 
vian kingdoms at that period. It is written in the fom> 
of a dialogue between a father and his son, upon the dif- 
ferent conditions and civil professions of manldnd ; and i& 
divided into four parts, in which were intended to be de- 
lineated the various affairs of human life, with reference 
to the several avocations of the merchant, the courtier, the 
clerk, and the husbandman. The first embraces patemai 
instructions on what may be called mercantile economy, 
delivered in a sententious form, and in a high strain of 
pure morality. It inculcates the necessity of a competent 
knowledge of the learned and foreign tongues, and espe- 
cially of the Latin and Welsh, or language of Walland 
(France), then the most widely diffused in Western Eu- 
rope ; of arithmetic, astronomy, sea-currents, and the daily 
course of the sun, with the prevailing winds in the differ- 
ent' seasons of the year, llie father particularly recom- 
mends to his son the study of commercial law, in the code 
called the Biarkeyjar Ret. This part of the Ifrork likewise 

* Saga Hakonar Konung Hakonar-sonamar, c cccju 
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comprises eurions notices respecting^ the climate and othex 
oatural features of Iceland, Greenland, and Ireland ; with 
an account of the various productions of these regions, 
showing the inquisitive and enterprising character of the 
author's countrymen at that early period. The writer 
also evinces an exact knowledge of the apparent course 
of the sun, of the true figure of the earth and its zones, 
and other details of physical astronomy, little familiar to 
the learned of other European states in the same age.* 

The second part includes a full account of the manners 
and usages of the Norwegian court, which had already at- 
tained a considerable degree of splendour. The several 
ranks and degrees of the courtiers and house-carles are 
detailed ; the arts of war and government, with a minute 
description of the various weapons and accoutrements then 
in use ; the virtues and accomplishments which adorn the 
kingly character ; and the relative limits of the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. This curious compend of court 
wisdom and ethics is illustrated by sundry pieces of Scrip- 
ture history, including an account of the pride, rebellion, 
and fall of Satan and his fellow-angels, iniiich bears a 
strong resemblance to the metrical paraphrase of the book 
of Genesis, attributed to the Anglo-Saxon poet Ciedmon ; 
thus indicating the identity of the theological opinions 
(vevailing among the different Northern nations in early 
times, t 

In Sweden, the causes that corrupted the national tongue 
and retarded the progress of letters and civilization, exist- 
ed to a much greater extent than in Denmark or Norway. 
In the 13th century, the inhabitants of the cities were 
chiefly Gennans, and even among the magistrates one half 
were allowed to be foreigners. The effect of this inter- 
course tended to destroy that identity of speech which di»- 
tinguished the Northern nations in the age of paganism. 
In hterature and the social arts, too, the Swedes were sur- 

* The mariner's compass is said to have been known in the 
North in the time of Birger Jarl of Swfxien. Among the pres- 
ents made by that nobleman to Sturle the skald, who had indi- 
ted a lay in his praise, TorfsBus mentions a compass: ** Donatui 
ab hoc pyxide nautica qaam vulgo compassum appellant.** — Hist 
Norveg., tom. iv., lib. vi., c. iv. 

t Redersen's Spro^historie. 
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passed by their nttghboonr in the adjoining kingdenis^ 
£yen those great cluinges iti policy ai^ manners, which 
began about this pedod among most other European na- 
tions, did not take place in Sweden until nearly the middle 
of the irixteenth century. Her whole histoiy, prior to that 
epoch, Aimishes only a wretched. detail of civil wars, in> 
surrections, and rerolutions^ arising principally from the 
jealousies sub£Hsting between the kings, and the;peoi4e, the 
one striving to augment their power, the other to maintain 
their independence. . . 

A striking proof of the unsettled state of the govern-^ 
ment is to be found in the ancient eustom» that, wheneyei 
the sovereign hdd occasion to pass through a province, the 
inhabitants, before he was p^mitted to enter, obliged him 
to give hostages for the security of their privileges ; and 
he, in return, exacted similar pledges from them for the 
safety of his royal person. Magnus Ladulees seems to have 
been the first Swedish monarch that pursued a regular sys: 
tern to increase his authority ; and his reign mar& the ear? 
liest approach of the constitution, since its establishment, 
towai^s absolute monarchy. He augmented the revenues 
of the crown, by procuring ftom the states a vote of all the 
mines in the kingdom, with the produce of the four great 
lakes ; he check^ the turbulent spirit of his nobles ; taught 
his subjects to obey the laws ; and introduced a style oi' 
court magnificence to which the Swedes hitherto had never 
been accustomed. 

F^m that period to the accession of Margaret, the royal 
authority continued gradually to increase ; but no public 
measures were adopted for promoting the happiness of so^ 
eiety, facilitating the administrati(m of justice, zendering 
private property secure, or opening up channels of national 
prosperity. Nothing was done to enlighten the understand- 
ing or soften the fierce manners of the people, among whom 
we as yet discover few vestiges of learning, little acquaint- 
ance with the arts and sciences, and scarcely any attempts 
towards the cultivation of commerce. So ignorant were 
the Swedes of every species of manufacture, that they did 
not even know how to work their own iron ; the ore was 
conveyed to Dantzic and other ports of Wussia, for the 
purpose of being forged into bars. Agriculture and the 
Biiirit of mercantile enterprise, two of the most powerful 
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engines for humanizing a barbarous people, were in a state 
of almost total neglect. 

The clergy were warriors rather than scholars ; instead 
of promoting concord or patronising letters, thtrjr were 
often the ringleaders of dissensions and insurrections. 
They affected the state of petty sovereigns, maintained 
garrisons in their castles, and frequently appeared in arms 
at the head of their troops. The peasantry were enfran- 
chised in Sweden earlier perhaps than in any other coun- 
try, of Europe. Birger Jarl passed an act forbidding pris- 
oneis to be sold ; and in the year 1335 the state of slavery 
was altogether abolished by a law of Magnus Sm^. These 
enactments, however, had little efibot in mitigating their 
fierce habits, or teaching them subordination to the au- 
thority of regular government. Such was the wretched 
picture of ignorance and anarchy which Sweden exhibited 
before and at the cominencementof the sixteenth century. 
- The. treaty of Calmar, while it opened up additional 
souroes of discontent, and plunged the kingdom into deep- 
er confusion, was distinguudied by one or two events fa- 
vounWe to the progress of learning in the North ; namely, 
the founding of universities and the art of printing, which 
had been invented at least half a century before its intro- 
duction, into Denmark and Sweden. The means of popu- 
lar instniction, how:ever, were wholly wanting. Books 
were even Tarer. and more costly in the northern than in 
the southern countries of Europe. The fruits of literature 
and science did not begin to ripen in these ungenial oUmes 
until the doctrines of Luther had opened the ^es of men 
to the delusions under which they had so long been held 
in intellectual thraldom. It was during the reign of Gusta- 
vus Erikson, the patron of letters and commerce, that the 
Swedes ^rst acquired a taste for knowledge, and began to 
cultivate the arts of peaceful improvement. The Re$)r- 
mation had totally cut off the source of those disturbances 
which the wealth, pride, and ambition of the Romish prel 
ates had formerly created. Most of the ancient nobility 
had been extirpated, either by civil wars or in the massa- 
cre of Stockhohn ; and their successors were imbued with 
new ideas more in accordance with the enlightened spirit 
of the times. 
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CHAPTER VII. . 

From the Union of Calmar to the Reformation. 

Arrangements respecting the Danish Succession. — Regency 
conferred on Margaret. — Death of Olaf, and Extinction of the 
Race of Norse Kings. — Margaret elected Sovereign of Den- 
mark and Norway .—Assumes the Title of Queen of Sweden. 
— Albeit defeated and made Prisoner.— Union of Calmar. — 
Accession of £rik to the triple Crown. — War with the Counts 
of Uolstein and the Hanse Towns.— Regency of Queen Phi- 
lippa. — Peace of Vordingborg. — Insurrection of the DaJecar- 
lijins. — Erik deposed in Sweden. — Charles Knutsoh chosen 
Administrator. — Restoration of Erik. — His faithless Conduct 
and tinal Expulsion. — The Danes elect Christopher of Bava 
ha. — Accession of the House of Oldenburg.— Charles KDOtsun 
usurps the Swedish Thrcme. — Is defeated and depoaed. — 
Christian I. again unites the three Crowns. — Revolt in Swe- 
den.— Steh Sture chosen Administrator. — Christian expelled 
from that Kingdom. — Hanseatic Factory at Bergen. — Nego- 
tiations respecting the Hebrides. — Christian's Pilgrimage to 
Rome. — Accession of John. — Resistance of the Swedes. — 
The Dithmarschen War. — Insurrection in Sweden and Nor- 
way.— War with the refractory States.— Intrigues of the Pa- 
pal Legate Arcemboldi.— Sweden invaded by the Danes.— 
Peace restored and the Union renewed. — Cruelties of Chris- 
tian II. — Massacre of Stockholm. — Escape and Adventures 
of Gustavus Vasa.— His Success against the Danes, and El- 
evation to the Throne.— Downfall of Christian, and Termina- 
tion of the Union of Calmar.— Frederic I. — Defeat of Norby. 
— Progress of the Reformation in the North. — Its first Preach- 
ers. — Catholic Reaction. -^Democratic Revolution at Lubec. 
—Accession of Christian III.— Final EsUblishment of the 
Reformation. 

A NEW epoch in Scandinavian history commences with 
the nnion of the three crowns under the celebrated prin- 
cess, whose extraordinary talents and address have ren- 
dered her name illustrious as **the Semiramis of the 
North." To comprehend more clearly the order of the 
succession at this period, it may be necessary to renund 
the reader thitt Yaldemar Atterdag, in whom the mala 
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tine of Danish kings became extinct:, left two daughters, 
the eldest, Ingeborg, was married to Henry I., duke of 
Mecklenburg (brother to the Swedish monarch of that 
house), by whom she had a son named Albert. Margaret, 
the youngest, espoused Hakon Y I. of Norway ; and their 
son Olaf was the last surviving male heir to the throne of 
that kingdom. In a regularly established hereditary suc- 
cession, the crovm of Denmark would have descended to 
the progeny of Ingeborg ; but the monarchy was still con- 
sidered elective, to the exclusion of females ; and at that 
time the nation was divided into three parties, who differ- 
ed in their views respecting the choice of the sovereign. 
The first of these supported the pretensions of young Al- 
bert of Mecklenburg, which were also countenanced by 
the pope and the Emperor Charles IV. ; the second fa- 
voured the claims of Margaret's son Olaf; while the third 
insisted that, as the direct male line was extinct, the new 
monarch should be selected from among the native nobility 
By this proceeding they alleged they would avert the evil 
of placing the crown of Denmark and Norway on the same 
head, in which case there was reason to fear 'that the for 
mer might become what the latter already was — a heredi 
tary government, in which the influence of the aristocracy 
would be proportionably diminished. 

The following table exhibits in their order the sovereigns 
that reigned during the Union, with the viceroys or admin- 
istrators of Sweden, until its independence was restored 
by Gttstavus Erikson Vasa : 



Margsret k.n. 1413 

Erik of Pomerania (depostid). 1430 

Christopher III 1448 

Christian I. (of Oldenburg). . 1481 

John (or Hans) 1513 

Christian 11 1523 

Frederic! 1533 

Christian in 1559 



ADMINISTRATORS OP SWEDEN. 

Cbaries Knutson usurps the 

throne a.d. 1448 

finally expelled 1470 

Sten Sture the Elder 150S 

SvanteSture 1513 

Sten Sture the Younger 1630 

Gustavus Vasa(kiog 1533)... 1500 



The diet assembled at Odensee, but separated without 
coming to any decision for Ming the vacant throne. Olai 
was, however, elected at the Viborg Ting in North Jut- 
land, and this choice was confirmed by the provincial 
states of Scania and the Danish isles It was also ratified 
in a diet held at Slagelsee, where the young king was pre^ 
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tented with a capitulation similar in its terms to that ao> 
oepted by Christopher 11. This deed, besides the usual 
stipulations guaronQring the privileges of the nobility and 
clergy, contained a proTJsion that no person should be ap- 
prehended, or deprived of life or limb, unless convicted upon 
his own confession, or taken in the fact, or otherwise by a 
due course of justice ; but that every subject should have 
time to abjure the realm, according to the code of.ValdA. 
mar II. 

This capitulation was signed by Olaf, hi? father Hakon, 
and the queen-mother, upon whom the regency was con- 
ferred during the minority of her son. Margaret com- 
menced her administration by endeavouring to c^nciliatQ 
the goodrwill of the clergy, and to* detach Uiem from the 
lay aristocracy by making rich donations to the Churcl^ 
and founding masses for the repose of her father's m)uL 
She likewise formed an alliance with the Dukes o*" Pome- 
rania and Saxe-Lauenburg, and confirmed the ^jctewHve 
privileges extorted from V^demar by the Uan^eutic league. 
On the death of her husband Hakon iu tbdO, she. was 
unanimously appointed regent of Norwuy ^y the grandees 
of that kingd<Hn. The scheme of this 4»«iiraordinary wom- 
an for eflecting the union of the three Northern crowns 
was perhaps conceived at this early period ; ther^ being 
nothing veiy impracticable in the transition from the au- 
thority of viceroy to that of sovereign. Albert of Sweden,, 
anticipating her designs upon his throne, made an incur- 
sion into Scania, which was repelled by the Danes, who 
took ample vengeance by ravaging West Gothland. A con- 
gress of the Hanseatic towns was assembled in 1884 at 
Lubec, where Margaret appeared with her son, and claim- 
ed restitution of the possessions in Scania, held by the 
Confederacy under their treaty with Valdemar. Her de- 
mand was conceded, and Olaf received the homage of the 
Scanians thus liberated from a foreign yoke. 

Another political expedient of the queen-regent was to 
invest Gerhard VI., count of Holstein, in the duchy of 
Sleswig, with the view of detaching his family from the 
interests of the house of Meckleuburg, which had latent 
pretensions to the crowns both of Denmark and Norway. 
This investiture became the fruitfid source of protracted 
and calamitous wars respecting the relation of that duohy 
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Is Hii kmgdam, in oonseqaence of the heieditary quality 
of the ^C and the exact nature of the serhee to be per- 
lormed by the yassal having been left undetermined. Olai 
died in the seventeenth year of his age, and in him the old 
race of Norse kings, descended from.Harald Haarfager, 
became finally extinct. Although the sceptre of the Northr 
em realms \Md never yet been swayed by female hands, 
the Danish provincial states proceeded, nevertheless, to 
invest Maigaiet with the supreme government, '* as their 
sovereign &dy, princess, and guaidian of all Denmark." 
The senate of Norway followed their example, limiting the 
succession to the queen's grand-nephew, £rik of Pomera- 
nia, fion of Duke Wratislaus, bj Mary, daughter of Inget- 
borg, and Heniy I. of Mecklenburg. One apparent rival 
stood in the way, a chief named Hakon Janaen, descended 
from Hakon V. by a natural daughter; but he was induced 
to. renounce his pretensions, "solemnly swearing on the 
Evangelists never, so long as he lived, to assert any claim 
to the crown of Norway." 

Disencumbered of all competition from that quarter, 
Margaiet, who had already assumed the title of Queen of 
.Sweden, in right of her late husband, now began openly to 
diselgNse her intention of appropriating the throne of that 
kingdom. Albert retaliated by sarcastic railleries directed 
against the sex of his rival, and adopted in derision the 
title of King of Denmark and Norway. But his impolitic 
conduct in the administration, by oppressing the native 
subjects and preferring German favourites, contributed in 
the mean time to accomplish the very object which he was 
Jabounng to prevent. Disgusted with Ihe insolence and 
rapacity of foreign adventurers, many of the nobles fled to 
Denmark, loudly complaining of their wrongs, and implor 
ring aid to break the yoke under which they were held in 
degrading thraldom. Margaret soothed their national pride, 
and promised to assist them with all her resources ; while 
the exiled chieftains, on theii part, entered into a confed- 
eration, by which they renounced their allegiance to the 
house of Mecklenburg, and acknowledged her as Queen of 
Sweden and Gothland. The senate, with other principal 
men in the kingdom, acceded to this league ; and such oi 
the grandees as resided in the districts bordering on the 
Danish provinces beyond the Sound, surrendered their (~ 
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ties and fortresses into her possession, as pledges of theb 
fidelity. Albert levied an army of German mercenaries to 
defend his crown, and with these he encountered the Danes 
and Norwegians at Falkoping, but was defeated with great 
slaughter. Being himself made prisoner with his son Erik, 
they were conducted to the presence of Margaret, who 
took an equivalent measure of revenge for the bitter taunts 
and boastful threats of her vanquished foe.* Hie royal 
captives were confined seven years in the castle of Lind- 
holm in Scania, where they were treated with barbarous 
severity. 

The defeat and imprisonment of Albert did not put a ter- 
mination to the war. Calmar was delivered up to the 
queen, but Stockholm remained firm to the royal cause. 
This capital had almost become a German tovm, from the 
multitude of Hanseatic merchants who had establi^ed 
themselves within its wails as burghers. Enraged at the 
treatment of their king, they fell upon the native citizens, 
and massacred them with the most wanton cruelty. At 
length the Princes of Mecklenburg, with the confederate 
cities of Wismar and Rostock, equipped a fleet and sailed 
to the relief of the besieged garrison. The Baltic Sea 
swarmed with a multitude of pirates called Vitalians, oi 
Victuallers, from their having been originally employed in 
supplying Stockholm and the other beleaguered to wns with 
provisions, and these the allies let loose upon the trading 
ships of Denmark and Norway. Hostilities were at last 
suspended by a treaty (1395), which stipulated that Albert 
and his son should be released from captivity, and surren- 
dered into the hands of the Hanseatic league, upon con- 
dition of their again becoming prisoners, or paying a ran- 
som of 60,000 marlLs, if they did not, within three years, 
renounce all claims to the crown of Sweden. 

* Among other relics preserved in the Cathedral of Upaala ia 
a ragged strip of linen, fastened to a staff like a pair of colours, 
called MargareCs Shift, which tradition says was carried at this 
battle as the main standard, in order to animate the troops by 
the recollection of her martial spirit. There is also a whetstone, 
several feet in length, which it is said Albert sent in mockery to 
the queen, recommending her to sharpen her sword upon it be 
fore venturing to encounter lum in />attle.— Coze's Travels, vol 
iv., p 141. 
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Erik of Pomeraiua, who had already been chosen king 
by xhe provincial states of Denmark, was now elected and 
proclaimed in Norway ; the regency during his minority 
being conferred on Margaret, to whom the provinces of 
Wermeland, East and West Gothland, with some other 
contiguous dependancies, were assigned as her dowry tor 
life. The public domains (of which the copper mines were 
declared to form a part), that had been alienated during 
the reign of Albert, were restored to the crown ; and the 
estates of the nobles, irregularly confiscated by that mon- 
arch, were again made the property of theur former own- 
ers. The Swedish diet having consented to appoint depu- 
ties to meet those of Denmark and Norway, for the pur- 
pose of uniting the three kingdoms in a perpetual alliance, 
the commissioners assembled at Oalmar (1397), where the 
jprticles of this famous Union were discussed and settled 
in presence of Erik, who was solemnly crowned by the 
archbishops of Lund and Upsala. 

By this deed the three northern states were to form one 
permanent confederacy, and to be governed by the same 
monarch. Should the reigning sovereign leave severaJ 
sons, it was agreed that one of these should be choses 
king by common consent, the others to be invested with 
liefs of the crown during life. If the surviving children 
happened to be daughters only, the question of succession 
was to be determined " according to law ;'' and, in the 
event of there being no royal progeny, the vacant throne 
was to be filled by the consent and with the concurrence 
of the Union in the new election. The afifairs of each 
kingdom were to be administered by its own code ; but 
treaties with foreign powers were not to be concluded 
without the common assent. Criminals or fugitives from 
justice were to be arrested, and delivered over to the local 
authorities of the kingdom from which they had escaped. 
An attack upon any one of the confederated states was to 
be considered as an aggression upon all, and to be repelled 
by their joint forces. 

The term of three years stipulated in the treaty with 
Albert being now about to expire, the Hanseatic towns 
summoned their captive to perform its conditions. This 
he was unable to do, and immediately Stockholm was de- 
livered inti* th 3 ha» '« of the queen ; the surrender of 
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which was followed by the ambmidsiori of the northern 
prorinces of Sweden, and the renunciation of all preten- 
sions to the crown on tlie part of Albeit, who passed the 
renuunder of his days in Mecklenburg. The Isle Of Goth- 
land was claimed by the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Knights, as having been pledgigd to him by the late king. 
Margaret resisted his demand, and laid siege to Wisby, 
which made .an obstinate defence ; but the claim was 
finally compromised by the payment of 90^ rose nobles. 
The Hanseatic towns also obtained a confirmation of their 
ancient privileges within the three kingdoms, and unitcMl 
with the queen in extirpating the Vitalian sea-tovers, from 
whom their commerce sufibred equally with that of Den- 
mark and Norway.* 

Count Gerhard VII. of Holstein, who had been vested 
with the duchy of Sleswig' in 1386, having attempted to 
subjugate the neighbouring country of the Dithmarschen, 
that brave and spirited people defended their national hb- 
erties with the utmost heroism, offered battle to the inva- 
der, and defeated him with the loss of three hnndrcKi of his 
principal nobility. He left three infknt sons, whose guar- 
dianship, ^ith the administration of the duchies, gave rise 
to a dispute between his widow £3izabeth and his brother 
Henry, bishop of Osnaburg. 

Margaret, whose maxim was never to attempt by fbrce 
what she cotdd gain by policy, sought to avail herself of 
this family feud to recover possession of Sleswig. She 
had already. Under various pretexts, obtained several 
strongholds in the two duchies ; but the young king, impa- 
tient of waiting for the fruits of her artful policy, rashly 
made an imiptioft into Holstein, and sustained a disgrace- 
ful defeat. In a second effort he was more fortunate, 
having seized the fortress of Flensborg, where he' cruelly 
put to death the burgomaster and several of the principal 
inhabitants, who had taOcen the oaths of allegiance to the 
Duchess of Sleswig. * 

* Suhai, Hist, af Dan., tom. xiv., p. l, as, 186, '189, 233, 341, 
389 The voluminous work of Suhm, which wfiB intended to 
be continued to the accession of the House of Oldenburg, here 
terminates with the end of the fourteenth century, A portion 
only of this history was published by the author during his life; 
it was, however, completed from the original M9.,by nis friend 
Professor Nverup. in 1828. 
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Margatet died in 1412, having reigned in Dennttrk tin- 
der di&rent titles 37 years. The memorjr of this c^ebra- 
ted heroine was long cherished by the Danes, whose na- 
tional power she had exalted to a high pitch of compara- 
tive greatness. Bat she was far from bemg equally en- 
deared to the people of Sweden, who were treated like a 
eonqaered rather than a confederated nation. Her ride in 
that oountry soon became as odiou^ as that of her prede- 
eessor- Albert. The pride of the brave and ancient nobility 
was wounded in the tenderest point by the intrusion of 
foreigners, who monopolized the offices of government, 
occupied the strongholds of the kingdom, and disgusted 
the nativies with their insolent and oppressive domination. 
Even had the Union of Calmar been conceived with more 
foresight and wisdom than if actually was, it would proba- 
bly have fafled to reconcile the conflicting interests and 
prejudices of bordering nations, who, though sprung from 
a common s|tock, and speaking dialects of the same parent 
tongue, had been too long jealous rivals or bitter enemies 
to l^ome suddenly'amalgamated into one empire. 

On his accession to the united throne, Erik determined 
to prosecute the war commenced by Margaret against the 
young Counts of Holstein, who were summoned, by way 
of pretext for their hostile operations, to appear with their 
guardians before the Senate of Denmark. On their neg- 
lecting to obey this mandate, the Bishop of Roskilde pro- 
nounml sentence of forfeiture against them, depriving 
them of the duchy of Sieswig, upon the ground that they 
had omitted to renew the investiture at their father's 
death, and had, moreover, incurred the guilt of treason, 
by leaguing with the king's enemies. Henry, the eldest 
of the three brothers, reduced to despair by this severe 
sentence, threw himself on the royal mercy, imploring 
that he might not be stripped of his patrimony ; but Erik 
was deaf to his entreaties, and insisted that he should first 
surrender his castles, and submit to the will of the sover- 
eign. He even procured the imperial sanction to this 
harsh measure, having sent the Bishop of Ribe for that 
purpose to the Council of Constance, where the lEmperor 
Sigismund then was, assisting at the trial of the reformer 
John Hubs. 

To cany hi.<t de^i^s thus conArme<l into immediate ex- 
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ecation, he levied a powerful force in the three kingdom^ 
and laid siege to the castle of Gottorp. The counts, on 
their part, invoked the aid of the Frieslanders, and several 
princes of Northern Germany, by which means Erik was 
compelled to relinquish his enterprise. In the following 
year he returned with a more numerous fleet, and an army 
of a hundred thousand men ; but he was once more baf- 
fled by the combined exertions of the confederated chiefs, 
all of whom united to repel this unprincipled invasion. 
Failing in his attempts to subdue his refractory vassals, he 
ap'plied once more to the superior authority of the emperor, 
to whose arbitration the Counts of Holstein were persua- 
ded to submit, under the belief that his decision would be 
favourable to their pretensions. Count Henry appeared 
with the king before Sigismund, at Buda, who again pro- 
nounced judgment of forfeiture against him and his broth- 
ers, and declared Sleswig reunited to the Danish mon- 
archy. 

Henry appealed to the pope, and, quitting the imperial 
court, he returned to Holstein, prepared to defend his 
rights by arms ; while the capricious Erik set 06!" on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, to relieve his conscience 
from the reproaches of neglected duties and mortified am- 
bition. The remembrance of a cruel massacre perpetra 
ted by his troops in the Isle of Femeren weighed heavy on 
his soul, and had often called forth sighs of remorse. The 
royal pilgrim sailed from Venice, disguised as the servant 
of a rich merchant bound to Syria. He visited the sepul- 
chres and other places of superstitious resort in Palestine ; 
but, being accidentally discovered, he was arrested by the 
infidels. A son of the Greek emperor, Manuel Palseologus, 
had seen him at Buda and sketched his likeness, which he 
sent to the Sultan of Egypt, and by this means his person 
was recognised. His ransom was fixed at a heavy sum, 
after which he was permitted to continue his journey, and 
returned to Denmark through Hungary and Poland. 

During his absence in the East, the king had confided 
the regency to his queen Philippa, dau^ter of Henry IV. 
of England, who administered the government with equal 
mildness and wisdom. A practice had been resorted to in 
Sweden, introduced by the sovereigns of the Middle Ages, 
of issuing a debased coinage, the greater part of which had 
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come into the hands of the Hanseatic merchants in coarse 
nf their traffic. Philippa made an arrangement with the 
German League, whereby this deteriorated money was 
redeemed at a fair valuation, and a new currency issued, 
by which means public confidence was restored. 

Nor did this prove the only occasion on which the queen 
showed herself to be the guardian-monitor of her husband. 
The war with the Hanseatic repablics, which had com- 
menced in 1426, was frequently suspended, and again re- 
sumed with increased fury. This animosity on the part 
of the confederates was aggravated by the measures adopt- 
ed by Erik to secure the passage of the Sound, by erecting 
strong castles at Elsineur, and exacting from the shipping 
of all nations a tribute for permission to pass. From this 
impost the German Hanse claimed an exemption under 
their chartered privileges ; and, besides, they had an addi- 
tional cause of jealousy in the rising commercial importance 
of Copenhagen. In 1428, while Erik was absent in Swe- 
den raising supplies of men and money, these wealthy re- 
publics equipped a fleet of 260 sail, with 12,000 troops on 
board, commanded by Count Gerhard VIII. of Holstein. 
The capital was attacked by sea and land, but the pres- 
ence of Philippa saved the town from destruction. She 
roused the garrison and the burghers, both by her example 
and her exhortations, to a spirited resistance. The enemy 
was repulsed, and in revenge desolated the neighbouring 
coasts, while their confederates, the Baltic sea-rovers, pil- 
laged Landscrona and Bergen. 

The magnanimous queen determined to retaliate by a 
predatory expedition against Stralsund, and the enterprise 
was partially successful. The vessels in the port were 
burned ; but the Danish fleet, encountering head winds in 
its return, was attacked by the united Hanseatic squadron, 
and defeated with the loss of several ships. On this dis- 
astrous intelligence being communicated to Erik, he wreak- 
ed his brutal passion against the queen, whom he struck 
with violence, although then in a state of pregnancy. The 
consequence was fatal to Philippa, who retired soon after- 
ward to conceal her grief and mortification in t)ie monas- 
tery of Wadstena, where she died childless in 1430, uni- 
versally lamentel bv the people of the three Northern 
kingdoms. 

I.— B B 
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Next year the town of Rendsburg was suiprisec by tbe 
troops of Holstein on Palm Sunday, whUe the burghers 
were engaged in their devotions. The citadel held out, 
but was soon reduced by famine. Eiik was at last indu- 
ced to listen to teqns of accommodation, which was also 
desirable to the Hanseatic towns, then threat^[ied by their 
commercial rivals, the English and Flemings, with the loss 
of their privileged trade in the ports of the North. A 
treaty of peace was signed at Vordingborg in the year 
1435, by which it was stipulated that these republics 
should enjoy their ancient inununities in the Sound and 
the harbours of the united kingdoms, and that Ado^^us, 
the surviving Count of Holstein, should be secured in the 
possession of the duchy of Sleswig during his life, and his 
heirs two years after.* Such was the result of twenty-six 
years' war, in which the combined resources of the Scan* 
dinavian monarchies were vainly exhausted, and the blood 
and treasure of Sweden lavished in a cause in which the 
nation had not the slightest interest. Their murmurs were 
repressed by the masculine genius of Margaret, and, so 
long as PhUippa lived, her imld and popul^ deportment 
prevented their discontent from breaking out into open re- 
volt. The country was oppressed and impoverished by ex- 
cessive taxation and continual levies of troops, rendered 
necessary by the numerous captives taken in war being 
left to languish in the prisons of Grermany. 

Among the viceregal tyrants whom Erik deputed to rule 
the Swedes was Josse Erikson, the bailiff or governor of 
Westmania and Dalecarlia, who drove the brave, but in- 
tractable inhabitants to despair by his severe exactions 
and wanton cruelties. The Dalecarlians had long pre- 
served their freedom against the national monarchs, who 
were compelled to respect the acknowledged privileges of 
these rugged mountaineers, at the peril of revolt and in- 
surrection. Still less could they brook the tyranny of for- 
(eign kings and viceroys, and they soon found a patnot- 
ieader animated with their sentiments. This chi^ was 
Engelbrekt Engelbrektson, whose hereditaiy wealth, ao- 

* P^kendahl, Gescbichte dea Schwedtschen Volks und Rcick% 
turn- iL, p 22-39. Sartorias, Geschicbte des HansealitcfaeD 
Bundes, toin. ii , p. 251-271. 
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qtoired by workh:^ the copper mines in that highland dhh 
irict, had enabled him to improve and elevate Ms mind by 
travelling into distant lands. Small of stature and insig- 
nificant in his personal appearance, this Scandinavian Tell 
possessed a bold, enteipnsinff ^irit, with the gift of popu- 
lar eloquence, which ^ve him a resistless hold over the 
feelings and passions of his countrymen. Moved with in- 
dignation at their oppressions, he undertook the hazardous 
office of presenting their remonstrances at the foot of the 
Danish throne. Erik was touched with the eloquent and 
growing strains in which he pictured the hardships suffered 
by his conntiymen, and directed the Senate of Sweden t^ 
inquire into the conduct of the governor. 

The result of the investigation proved the truth of th^ 
accusations preferred against the tyrant, bnt brought witli 
it no alleviation of the wrongs he had inflicted. Tho 
Dalecarlians now openly revolted, elected Engelbrektsoi: 
for their chief, and spread the flames of insurrection to Up> 
land and the northern provinces. Imboldened by numben?, 
they attacked the royaX castles, and made themselves ma%- 
ters of the whole kingdom except Stockholm and one or 
two fortified places. In this crisis the Swedish. grandees 
assembled at the monastery of Wadstena, to deliberate on 
the state of public afifaira. Engelbrektson abruptly ap< 
peared among them with a strong body of his faith^ 
Dalecarlians, and exhorted Uie prelates and nobility to as-' 
sociate in the glorious enterprise of freeing their country 
from a foreign yoke. Finding the timid aristocracy deaf 
to the voice of patriotism and honour, the mountain-chief 
had recourse to threats, and compelled them to pronounce 
the dethronement of the Danish monarch. Accordingly, 
the senate addressed a formal declaration to the sister- 
kingdom of Norway and the Hanseatic League, setting 
forth how Erik of Pomerania had oppressed the clergy, 
filling the church benefices with illiterate men of scanda- 
lous lives, contrary to the decrees of councils, the bulls of 
popes, and bans of excommunication ; how he had sought 
to deprive the kingdom of its ancient free right of elec- 
tion, guarantied by the Union of Calmar ; and had endeav- 
oured to transfer the succession of the crown to his rela- 
tion Bogislaus, duke of Pomerania. On account of these 
and other violations of his coronation oath, they declarerl 
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that he had forfeited the throne, and that the people were 
absolved from their allegiance ; and therefore they called 
upon their friends and aUies to assist them in maintaining 
their freedom and independence. 

These resolutions were immediately followed up by ac- 
tive hostilities ; but nearly all the strongholds in Sweden 
were already in possession of the insurgents before Eril; 
had levied troops for the relief of the garrison of Stock- 
holm. The greater part of his armament was destroyed 
at sea in a violent storm before he reached that port ; and 
on his arrival he found that Engelbrektson had invested the 
town with a strong force. The king was now reduced to 
the necessity of resorting to the mediation of the prelates, 
who were deeply interested in maintaining the union with 
Denmark. By the intercession of the archbishops of Lund 
and Upsala, the insurgent chiefs were induced to refer 
Uieir complaints to the decision of twelve arbitrators, mu- 
tually selected by the two conflicting parties. This nego- 
tiation terminated in a compromise, by which the Union of 
Calmar was renewed, the king once more solemnly prom- 
ised to govern by the laws, and the Swedes to restore such 
of his castles as had not been burned. 

But Erik had no sooner regained possession of the 
strongholds of the kingdom than he threw off the mask 
and broke his solemn pledge, with a reckless levity which 
convinced the people that they could no longer repose the 
slightest confidence in the engagements of this contempti- 
ble tyrant. The flame of revolt was rekindled, and Engel- 
brektson appointed general-in-chief and regent of the king- 
dom. The burghers of Stockholm opened their gates to 
his army, and the Danish garrison was closely invested in 
the citadel. Meantime the Swedish nobles assembled to 
choose a permanent administrator of the kingdom (Riks- 
forestandare), when Charles Knutson, one of their own 
order, was elected to that important trust. His high birth, 
extensive wealth, and common interest with the aristoc- 
racy outweighed the more popular pretensions of Engelt 
brektson ; but, to alleviate in some degree the discontent 
nanifested at the rejection of the favourite candidate, it 
was arranged that the former should continue the siege 
')f the citadel, while the latter marched with the mairj 
body of the national army to reduce the other fortresses 
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niiich still held out for the king. This object Engelbrekt- 
son accomplished, but soon afterward fell a victim to the 
jealousies of the Swedish aristocracy, having been basely 
assassinated (1436) while sailing across the Hjelmar lake 
on his way to Stockholm, by the son of a neighbouring 
chieitain with whom he had some family feud. The mur- 
derer iled from the vengeance of the peasantry, and found 
an asylum under the protection of Charles Kautson, who 
granted a charter of free pardon to him and his confeder- 
ates* 

This imprudent step^ which led to the suspicion of his 
being an accomplice in the crime, excited the enmity of 
the populace against the administrator, while his ambitious 
views towards the crown roused the jealousy of the aris- 
tocratical party. The prelates had always regarded the 
Union as the palladium of their interests ; they gladly con^ 
curred, therefore, with the lay nobiUty in accepting the 
mediation of the Hanseatic republics, to accomplish a rec- 
onciliation with the king upon such a basis as might secure 
the rights and privileges of all classes. For this purpose 
a congress was convened at Calmar, composed of deputies 
from the three kingdoms, with the towns of Lubec, Ham- 
burg, Wismar, and Lauenburg. Erik appeared in this as- 
sembly, and reiterated his solemn promises to govern the 
Swedes according to law and compact, while they once 
more acknowledged him as their sovereign. The articles 
were modified so as to provide more specifically for filling 
the vacant throne on the demise of the reigning monarch. 
The election was to be held at Halmstadt, by a college of 
120 deputies, chosen in equal numbers from the three con- 
federated states, consisting of a due proportion of prelates, 
law-judges, burgomasters, and free peasants. If the de- 
ceased king left an only son, he was to be preferred ; if 
more than one, the ^' most worthy" was to be chosen ; and 
in the event of no surviving children, it was to be deter- 
mined by lot from which nation the royal candidate 3ho>ild 
be taken. 

This arrangement was no sooner concluded, than Erik, 
with that infatuated levity which marked his character, 
retired to a solitary retreat in the island of Gothland, where 

* Ekendahl, torn, ii., p. 39-77. Granberg, Kalmare Unioneni 
Historie, torn. i.. d. l.')5-159 
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he shut himself up in a castle with his favourite mistress, 
and obstinately refused to perform his promise of holding 
a diet in Sweden for settling the affairs of that distracted 
country. Being at length drawn from his retirement by 
the importunities of his Danish subjects, he held a diet at 
Vordingborg, where he vainly endeavoured to persuade the 
members to elect as his successor his cousin Bogislaus, 
duke of Pomerania. But the Danes had already turned 
-heir eyes upon Christopher, count palatine of Bavaria, 
who was descended in the female hue from Valdemar At- 
terdag, and had been designated by Queen Margaret as 
entitled to their suffrages. Accordingly, they opened a 
negotiation with the Swedish nobles, for the purpose of 
securing their concurrence ; but the design was frustrated 
by the intrigues of the viceroy, who had arbitrarily put to 
death several of the chiefs whom he dreaded as rivals, and 
seized upon all the fortresses in the kingdom. 

Erik again retired to his island solitude, carrying with 
him the most precious effects of the Danish crown, and 
the archives of the nation. The Swedish diiet formally 
cited him to meet them within three months at the Mora- 
stone, there to fvHSl his stipulated engagements ; and, in 
default, he was declared to have forfeited forever all claim 
to their allegiance. About the same time the Senate of 
Denmark summoned him to resume his duties ; and, anti- 
eipating his refusal, they sent deputies to Christopher, 
tendering him the vacant throne. The obstinate monarch 
was now deposed in both kingdoms, and the Count of 
Bavaria was elected by the senate, without the participa- 
tion of the general diet or the provincial states. Charles 
Knutson was compelled to postpone his designs upon the 
crown, and obtained as an indemnity for the loss of his 
regency the fiefs of Finland and the Isle of Oland. Chris- 
topher was then proclaimed soverei^ of the confederated 
kingdom (1440), having first signed m each a capitulation, 
by which the national liberties were guarantied in thf 
usual form. Erik remained in possession of Gothland un- 
til 1449, and subsisted by sending out sea-rovers to infest 
the coasts and the commerce of the countries he had for- 
merly governed. Having then withdrawn to the continent^ 
he died ten j'ears afterward in Germany.* 

« Ekendahl, torn, ii., p. 77-103. Granberg, torn, i., p. 163-1 da 
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The begiimmg of Christopher's reign was disturbed by 
ft furioiis insurrection of the peasantry in Jutland, headed 
by the partisans of the late king. Tithes, and the oppress- 
ive exactions of their feudal lords, were the grievances 
of which they complained ; but the murmurs of the dis 
contented were silenced by the sword, and the demands 
of the clergy confirmed, although they now claimed a full 
tenth instead of a fifteenth, of the produce of the soil and 
the labours of the husbandman. 

The coronation ceremony was performed in each of the 
kingdoms with a sidendour unexampled in the countries 
of the North. The royal crown, sword, sceptre, and 
globe were borne by the Dukes of Sleswig, Brunswick, 
Silesia, and Bavaria, and the scene was graced by a 
crowd of the Gennan nobility. The national taste for 
show and parade was gratified by magnificent feasts and 
tournaments, both on this occasion and at the celebration 
of the king's marriage with the daughter of John, sur- 
named the Alchymist, margrave of Brandenburg, The 
bride's father had promised a portion of 30,000 Rhenish 
florins ; but the pursuit of the philosopher's stone had ex- 
hausted his funds to such a degree that he was unable to 
fulfil his engagement, and Christopher was obhged to ex- 
tort from his own subjects the means of supplying his 
wants. The partiality shown to the foreigners in his 
retinue excited the jealousy of the national nobility, who 
compelled their sovereign to send part of his train back to 
Germany. The royal residence, which had hitherto been 
ambulatoty, was now (1443) fixed at Copenhagen, which 
from this time became the permanent capital of the king- 
dom. 

The short reign of this monarch was distinguished by 
no marked events. He n^e several abortive attempts to 
crush the Hanseatic republics, which he both hated and 
feared, because they were free, rich, and powerful; but 
the project failed, from the refusal of the Duke of Sleswig 
to concur in its execution. In 1447 he endeavoured to 
make himself master of Lubec, by a stratagem worthy 
only of the pirate-robbers of the pagan ages. Mortified at 
the discovery and failure of his plot to take the city by 
surprise, Christopher sailed away with his fleet, and took 
revenge by interdicting all commerce with the Hanseatic 
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towns. Another attack upon their independence w.is ia 
preparation, when he suddenly died at Helsingborg, having 
in his last moments reproached the Danish nobility for 
their want of confidence in the rectitude of his intentions 
to secure the peace and welfare of that kingdom.* 

The posterity of Yaldemar Atterdag, both in the male 
and female line, was now extinct. A portion of the Dan- 
ish nobility would have raised to the vacant throne Knut 
Gyldstiema, one of their own order, whom the widow of 
the late king had promised to marry if he coold secure 
possession of the crown. The jealousy of the other gran- 
dees, and the national prejudice in favour even of the re- 
motest branches of the old royal line, induced them to 
prefer a foreign prince. The senate, however, usurping a 
right which had formerly belonged to the general diet, of- 
fered the sceptre to Adolphus, duke of Sleswig and count 
of Holstein, who was descended, on the female side, from 
Erik Clipping ; but that nobleman pleaded his age and in- 
firmities as an apology for refusing the dazzhng gift, and 
recommended them to elect Christian, count of Oldenburg, 
who was similarly related to their ancient dynasty. This 
prince was accordingly chosen by the higher aristocracy, 
now almost limited to the senators alone. Previously to 
his election, they extorted from him a capitulation, by which 
their own power and privileges were effectually secured, 
and the royal authority reduced to a mere shadow, while 
the rights of the great body of the citizens were passed 
over in total silence. By this instrument it was stipula- 

* " I well know (said the dying king) that you have looked 
at me with jealous eyes, and suspected me of designing, after 
the example of my maternal uncle King £rik, to abandon the 
kingdom with the treasure I have amassed. Your suspicions 
are most unjust. That hoard, the fruit of my daily savings, 
was appropriated to carrying on the war against Lubec, a con- 
test in which your interests are more concerned than mine. It 
has pleased God to ordain otherwise ; and as I leave no poster- 
ity. It is for you to choose a king whose reign may better pro 
mote the true interests of the realm." — Script. Rer. Dan, torn, i., 
p. 143. Ekendahl, tom. ii., p. 104-1.30. Sartorias, torn, ii., p. 
271-274. The rule of Christopher, unpopular everywhere, was 
especially odious in Sweden. The author of the Swedish Rhyme 
Chronicle says, *' Of him I know no good action to r^late ; better 
it is lo be silent than to tell lies." 
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i Ki ihat Denmark should remain a free and elective kinf * 
liom ; and, if the reigning monarch should die without 
children, his heirs could reclaim from the state noEe of hia 
goods, movable or immovable. Foreigners were not t j be 
admitted mto the realm, nor to have a seat in the council, 
nor be invested with any lands or fiefs. The sovereign 
was prohibited from making war, or undertaking any other 
"weighty matter," or alienating the public domains, ot 
estabhshing any tax, or passing regulations for the govern- 
ment of his court and castles, without the advice and con- 
sent of the senate. 

Meantime the Swedish diet, having assembled at Stock- 
holm, was agitated with stormy debates ; some, especially 
the clergy, insisting that the Union of Calmar should be 
maintained inviolate, and a king elected in concurrence 
with the Danes. But the liberal promises and largesses of 
Charles Knutson overcame their opposition, and he at last 
obtained the prize which had so long been the object of his 
ambition, contrary to the combined influence of the two 
great families of Vasa and Oxenstiema. The stipulations 
of the treaty of Calmar being thus utterly disregarded by 
the two most powerful of the confederated kingdoms, the 
Norwegians seemed to be left at liberty to act as their na 
tionai interests might dictate. Christian claimed their 
suffrages under the terms of the alliance, and was elected 
king in a general diet held at Opslo, having previously 
signed a capitulation by which the privileges of the differ- 
ent orders were guarantied. It was also provided that his 
successor should be nominated from among his children, 
and that the kingdom should remain free and elective, 
" according to the law ;" referring, doubtless, to the arti- 
cles of the Union, since the code of Magnus Lagabseter 
had made it hereditary. 

Charles Knutson, who was supported by the sacerdotal 
faction, with the Archbishop of TYondheim at their head, 
was unwilling to acquiesce in this election. He proceeded 
to Norway, where the grandees, with a strange versatility 
of purpose, reversed their late decision, and caused him to 
be solemnly crowned. On his return to Sweden, and after 
some fruitless attempts to sustain his pretensions by arms, 
he instructed his deputies to meet those of Denmark at 
llahnstadt, with a view to effect a settlenient of the differ- 
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ences between the two kingdoms. In this congress it was 
•greed that the Union of Calmar should be revived on tiie 
death of either of the contending sovereigns ; and in that 
case the senate of each nation should meet to elect the 
surviver as successor to the crown, provided they could 
agree ; if not, the vacant throne was to be put in ward 
under a stadtholder, until the decease of the surviving rival, 
when a king for both should be chosen from among the 
sons of one of the late monarchs ; and if neither of them 
left children, the choice was to be made from some native 
family ; after which the two states should remain forever 
in. the bonds of amicable union. The Swedish deputies, 
who were of the Oxenstiema faction, gladly embraced this 
opportunity of humbling the pride of Knutson, and re- 
nounced, in his name, aU title to the Norwegian crown. 

Indignant at this unexpected defeat, the usurper disa 
70wed his plenipotentiaries, and appealed to Nicolas V., 
^ho appointed, in the first instance, certain canons of 
Hahnstadt, and afterward sent the Cardinal of St. Angelo 
with full power to decide between the two competitors. 
Christian, though a dutiful son of the Church, refused to 
submit to the papal jurisdiction, and proceeded in person 
to Norway, where the death of his enemy, the primate, 
had already paved his way to the succession. The senate 
acknowledge his claim, and decreed the union of that 
kingdom with Denmark. The Swedish diet compelled 
Knutson to acquiesce in the loss of the Norwegian crown, 
but he took revenge on the authors of his disappointment 
by depriving them of their fiefs. 

This persecution drove them into the arms of his rival, 
the Danish monarch, and the flames of war were soon 
kintUed between them, owing to the claims of Charles to 
the Isle of Gothland, which the Danes had held since the 
expulsion of Erik of Pomerania. Christian found an able 
ally in the Archbishop of Upsala, who hung up his episco- 
pal crosier by the side of St. Erik's image in the Cathedral, 
and girt on his sword and coat of mail, which he solemnly 
vowed not to lay aside until he had humbled the tyrant. 
Knutson gave him battle, but he was defeated, and fled to 
Stockholm. The citizens, perceiving that fortune had de- 
serted his banner, treated him as an enemy, and compelled 
him to leave the kingdom. The {rates of the capital were* 
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Ch6«i thrown open to the primate, the citadel soon capitu- 
lated, and Cliristian appeared off the harbour with a fonni- 
dable armament, declaring that he came not to challenge 
the crown, bat to protect them from their foes. The re- 
sult showed that this sudden arrival of the Danish force 
was preconcerted with the archbishop. The invader was 
immediately enthroned on the Mora-stone, as King of Swe- 
den and Gothland, and solemnly crowned at Upsahi, having 
previously signed an engagement securing the nation^ 
liberties, or, rather, the privileges of the aristocracy. He 
conciliated the ecclesiastics by lavish grants and flattering 
distinctions ; and, in return for these favours. Pope Calix- 
tus III. issued a bull declaring that Knutson had justly 
forfeited the Swedish sceptre as a tyrant and an oppressor 
of the Church and the people. The senate, at the same 
time, enriched their new king with the spoils of the exiled 
usurper. 

The general policy of Christian in his German posses 
sions was mild and equitable ; he abolished the barbarous 
practice of private war, and repressed the lawless excesses 
of the nobles, who had confederated to support each othei 
in their oppression of the burghers and peasants. He suc- 
ceeded to the title of Count of Holstein, by the voluntary 
choice of the provincial states, assembled at Ribe, the 
Rendsburg line of that house having become extinct at the 
death of Adolphus VIII. The claims of his rival, Otho of 
Schauenburg, a nearer heir according to the feudal law of 
the empire, he appeased with a pecuniary compensation ; 
and thus he accomplished by prudence and dexterity what 
the blind fury of Erik of Pomerania had vainly attempted 
through many a year of bloody strife. 

The rule of Christian in Sweden, like that of all his pred 
ecessors since the Union, had failed to conciliate the good 
will or affections of the people. His pecuniary necessities 
tempted him to resort to harsh and oppressive modes of 
raising money ; and these measures produced a mutiny of 
the peasants, who were secretly countenanced, as was al- 
leged, by the Archbishop of Upsala. The primate being 
charged with this and " various heinous offences," was 
seized by royal command, and carried prisoner to Copen- 
hagen, in spite of the urgent remonstrances of his neph- 
ew, Kettil Karlson, bishop of Linkoping. No sooner had 
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the kiug left Sweden than the offended prelate repaired to 
his diocesan church, laid upon the altar his episcopal orna- 
ments, armed himself from head to foot, and solemnly 
swore never again to lesume the crosier until he had re> 
covered his fatherland from the yoke of the oppressor, 
whom he charged witii various acts of misgovemment. 
The king, finding that Stockholm was blockaded, instantly 
marched with a strong force to the relief of the Danish 
garrison in that capit^, raised the siege, and compelled 
the insurgents to retreat into Dalecarlia. Here the bish- 
op gathered additional strength among the brave and rug- 
ged mountaineers, and encountered Christian in a bloody 
battle, wherein the Danes were rashly drawn into a thick 
forest in pursuit of their enemy, and defeated with pro- 
digious slaughter. The king vainly endeavoured to rally 
his shattered forces at Westeraas, but he was again 
routed, and fled to Stockhohn, where he was besieged by 
the Dalecarlians, until reUeved by the Danish fleet, which 
remained master of the Mslar lake. The victorious Swedes 
now recalled Knutson from his exile, and once more ac- 
knowledged him their sovereign . Christian, having reach- 
ed Copenhagen in safety, sought to recover by pohcy what 
he had lost in this successful revolt. He became recon- 
ciled to his prisoner, the archbishop, who condescended to 
a»k pardon upon his knees, and was set at liberty, promis- 
ing to reclzum the rebellious Swedes to their allegiance. 
Soon after the arrival of the primate at Upsala, his arras 
and intrigues again hurled Charles from the throne, whicn 
he consented to renounce for a tranquil retreat in Finland. 
Sweden, in the mean time, became a prey to faction and 
anarchy. The lay aristocracy rose in insurrection against 
the sacerdotal tyranny which had replaced them under the 
dominion of the Danish yoke ; and, recalling their national 
sovereign from his Franciscan convent at Abo, where he 
had subsisted on the hospitality of the monks, they again 
placed him on the throne ; but his second restoration failed 
to bring with it repose to the distracted country. He was 
furiously opposed by his rivals of the Vasa and Ctxenstier- 
na famiUes, so that the remainder of his reign was one 
continued scene of bloody dissensions. On his deathbed he 
nominated Sten Sture, one of the most distinguished of the 
native chieftains for talents and valour, to he admioistra- 
U)r of the kingdom. 
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The powers of the new regent were confirmed in 1471 
by the national diet, and he was soon called upon to exert 
them in defence of the realm. Christian, having collected 
a numerous force of Danes and Norwegians, with a body 
of German and Scottish mercenaries, Imd effected a land- 
ing on the coast near Stockholm. Here the invaders were 
encountered by the Dalecarlians, posted in a neighbour- 
ing wood, while the. garrison from the capital sallied forth 
and fell upon their rear. The Danish knights and barons 
made an obstinate resistance ; the field was strewed with 
the bodies of the slain ; great multitudes perished in the 
Mselar lake in attempting to escape ; and the famous stand- 
ard of the Dannebrog was left in possession of the Swedes. 
Christian fled with Sie remainder of his army to the ships, 
and seems to have renounced from that time all hopes of 
recovering the Swedish throne by force of arms. 

The Hanseatic republics continued to enjoy and even to 
abuse the mercantile privileges which they had extorted 
firom the Northern kings. One of their earliest and most 
important factories was at Bergen, where several thousand 
German merchants and artisans were collected, who mo- 
nopolized the entire commerce and industry of the country. 
This institution was the model of those afterward estab- 
lished at Bruges and Novgorod ; but it contained a larger 
range of buildings of a castellated form, where the wealthy 
&ctors and agents lived like monks, and fought like knights 
in defence of their privileges and immunities. They were 
governed by their own statutes, independent of the local 
jurisdictions of the country, and prohibited from marrying 
or having any other intercourse with the natives except 
that of traffic. 

The haughty bearing of these foreign monopolists had 
rendercMl them justly obnoxious to the inhabitants, and in 
1455 an accident occurred which showed how deeply their 
influence had rooted itself in the country. The king's 
bailiff or governor having provoked their resentment by 
attempting to check some overstrained exercise of their 
privileges, he was pursued by the enraged multitude, and 
obliged to take sanctuary in a church. The sacred edifice, 
with the adjoining convent, were set on fire and burned to 
ashes ; the governor and the Bishop of Bergen, who had 
rainly endeavoured to appease their fury, both perished in 
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the flames. This daring outrage the state did not venttir« 
to punish, but it was afterward avenged by the relationa 
of the unfortunate victims ; yet such was the dreaded 
power of the German Hanse, that Christian, instead ol 
bringing the offenders to trial not only renewed their mo« 
nopoly, but prohibit^ their rivals, the Flemings, from en- 
tering the ports of Norway. He also forbade the English 
merchants to trade with Lapland and Iceland, the com- 
merce of those countries being exclusively reserved for his 
own subjects. This prohibition having been infringed, 
some of their vessels were seized in the Sound ; and the 
English government retaliated by capturing, not the Danish 
ships, J)ut those of the Hanseatic towns, as being the real 
instigators of the measure by which they were excluded. 
The confederacy prepared for war, but the matter was ul- 
timately arranged by a treaty between Christian and £d • 
ward IV., in which the traders of the latter nation were 
freely admitted into the Danish and Norwegian ports, but 
prevented from visiting Iceland under the penalty of death. 
The cession of the western isles of Scotland to Alexan- 
der III. by Magnus Hakonson, had given rise to differences 
of long standing between the two crowns. The contro- 
versy was finally settled through the mediation of Charles 
VII. of France, with whom Christian had concluded an al- 
liance against England. A marriage-treaty was subse- 
quently arranged (in 1468) between his daughter Margaret 
and James III. of Scotland, in which he agreed to remit 
the arrears of the quit-rent due to Norway for the Heb- 
rides, and also to pay a dowry of 60,000 Rhenish florins 
with the young princess. As a security for this sum, he 
pledged to James the Shetland and Orkney islands, but the 
money was never paid ; and those remaining conquests of 
the Northmen in the Scottish seas were thus reannexed to 
that kingdom.* 

* Buchanan, Hist. Scot., lib. xii., c. xxvii.-xxx. " The nego 
iiations respecting the marriage,^ says Buchanan, ** were easily 
transacted with the Danes, who gave up all right which their 
ancestors claimed to these islands ; only it was stipulated that 
the private owners of estates should continue to possess them 
on the same terms they had formerly done. Some authora 
write that they were given in pledge until the dowry should be 
paid, but that afterward, upon the birth of bis grandson (Ji 
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The soperstitious reverence for the Church being at this 
period in its zenith, in 1474 Christian made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, accompanied by a numerous train of nobles and 
knights. On his way to Italy he had an interview with 
the Emperor Frederic III., whom he persuaded to confer 
upon him the sovereignty of the people of the Dithmar- 
schen, who acknowledged no feudal superior, their inde- 
pendence being secured by the impenetrable lakes and fens 
with which their country was intersected. It was pro- 
posed, at the same time, to reunite their territory to the 
counties of Holstein and Stormam, thus erecting the whole 
of Nordalbingia into a duchy of the empire. 

At Rome the king was received by Sixtus IV. as a du- 
tiful son of the Church, although he had, on more occasions 
than one, shown that he was not its passive slave. But 
the most important results of his journey, and the most 
lasting glory of his reign, was the permission he obtained 
from the pope to establish a University in his dominions, to 
be endowed with privileges similar to those enjoyed by the 
schools of Bologna, then a celebrated seat of learning. 
This new institution was founded at Copenhagen, and in- 
corporated in 1478 by royal charter, the statutes being 
framed in the spirit of the age by the Archbishop of Lund. 
The example of Christian was emulated by Sten Sture, 
under whose administration the University of Upsala was 
founded, and the art of typography imported into that 
country. 

Christian having died in 1481, after a short illness from 
which no danger was apprehended, his eldest son, Hans 
or John, who had already been nominated to the succession 
of the three kingdoms, assumed the reins of government •, 
but some difficidties occurred, on the part of the Norwe- 
gians, as to the redress of certain grievances, and the de- 
livering up of the strongholds which were then occupied 
by the Danes. John found means to calm their opposition 
through the powerful influence of the Archbishop of Trond- 
heim, and was proclaimed (1483) sovereign of the confed- 
erated states by the Danish and Norwegian deputies as- 
sembled at Halmstadt. The Swedish commissioners bad 

IV.), the King of Denmark gave up to James all right forever to 
them." 
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withdrawn from the federal diet, upon the refusal of the 
Danes to cede the Isle of Gothland ; and, in consequence, 
the acknowledgment of the new monarch in that kingdom 
was indefinitely postponed by the address of Sten Sture, 
who had conciUated the affections of the people by the 
equity of his administration, and his activity in repelling 
the Russians, who, in their career of conquest, were di- 
recting their views towards the Baltic coasts, and bad 
repeatedly ravaged the province of Finland with fire and 
sword. 

Meantime, to assert his title, John had collected a force 
of Danes and Norwegians, with a corps of Saxon mercena- 
ries called the Black Band, who had served the Emperor 
Maximilian in the wars of Flanders. With these troops, 
and the most formidable train of artillery hitherto seen in 
Northern Europe, he invaded Sweden (1497), besieged and. 
(Captured Calmar, and advanced with his fleet toward? 
Stockholm, into which the governor had thrown himself 
with 10,0(H) men. At length the scarcity of provisions, 
and the want of money to pay his Saxon auxiliaries, com- 
pelled the Danish monarch to treat with his rebellipus sub- 
jects, who possessed the means of prolonging the contest 
to an indefinite period. It was agreed that Sten Sture 
should resign his ofiSice, but still retain his vast fiefs and 
feudal revenues, with the title of Marshal of the Court. 
Stockholm opened its gates to the Danes, and John was 
crowned by the primate King of Sweden and Gothland 
while his son Chnstian was designated his successor, hav 
ing been already recognised in that capacity in the othei 
two^kingdoms. 

In 1499 he made a progress through the Swedish prov- 
inces, when the successorship of his son was again con- 
firmed, and the Union of Calmar, so often broken and re- 
newed, once more ratified by the most solemn sanctions. 
A dispute had originated witii his brother Frederic, respect- 
ing the title to the duchies of Sleswig and Holstein ; but, 
after vamly endeavouring to nullify the troublesome claim» 
John was finally obliged to consent to have the German 
provinces portioned between them w^ assent of the states. 

On the adjustment of this question, the two royal broth- 
ers turned their attention to the subjugation of the Dith- 
marschen, who had refused to obey the decision of Fred 
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eric III., transfening them to the dommion or Christian 1. 
The territoiy inhabited by this singular and high-spirited 
race was a small district of flat country, stretching along 
the western coast of Holstein, between the Elbe and the 
Eyder. Its maritime frontier was defended by lofty mounds 
against the encroachments of the sea and the incursions 
of foreign foes, while on the land side it was protected 
by an sdmost impenetrable barrier of thick woods, bogs, 
lakes, and fens. The art of embanking had been intro- 
duced as early as the twelfth century by a colony of Hol- 
landers; and the whole country was intersected with 
canals and ditches, by means of which it could be laid un- 
der water at the pleasure of the inhabitants. The occu- 
pants of that insulated region were remarkable for their 
bravery and love of independence ; and though unable to 
resist the overwhelming power of the first Valdemars, 
they had continued from that time a free commonwealth, 
acknowledging only a nominal allegiance to the Danish 
crown. 

Resolved to bring them once more under his dominion, 
the king re-enlisted the Black Band, and levied a feudal 
army of 80,000 men, including the flower of the nobility in 
Jutland and Sleswig-Holstein. Before commencing hos- 
tilities, he summoned them to do him homage, to pay a 
tribute of 5000 marks, and, as a pledge of submission, to 
deliver into his hands three of their strongholds. But to 
this haughty message they answered in terms of defiance. 

Advancing into the interior, the invaders took possession 
of Meidorp, the inhabitants of which were cruelly put to 
the sword. A column of Danes being soon after encoun- 
tered and defeated, the confusion spread rapidly to the 
main army, which took to flight, and was pursued by the 
enemy, whose knowledge of the country enabled them to 
inflict a signal vengeance. The Saxon band was almost 
annihilated ; several thousands perished by the sword, or 
were drowned in attempting to escape. Hundreds of the 
nobility were left dead on the field, whose bodies were 
abandoned by the victors to feed the birds of prey, while 
they carefully interred the remains of the common soldiers, 
llie whole of the artillery and camp-equipage, including 
the two royal splendid table-services of embossed silver 
and gold, fell into the hands of the victors ; and what was 
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Still more galling to the pride of the Danes, the consecrated 
banner of the Dannebrog, which had survived the wars of 
three hundred years, and was regularly presented on St. 
Luber's Hill to each successive king as the national pal- 
ladium, became the trophy of the conquerors, and graced 
their triumph on that fatal day. John himself retreated 
with the wreck of his army into Holstein, and a perpetual 
truce was soon afterward concluded (1512) between the 
belligerent parties, under the mediation of the Hanseatic 
League. By this pacification both the king and the Dith- 
marschen reserved their respective pretensions of sover- 
eignty and independence, while their subordinate differ- 
ences were referred to the arbitration of Dr. Albert Crantz, 
syndic of Hamburg, whose wide-spread fame as a civiliar 
procured for him this mark of confidence and honour from 
the neighbouring states.* 

The disastrous termination of this war had greatly im- 
poverished and weakened Denmark, and in Sweden it had 
the effect of reviving the ill-dissembled discontent of the 
people. The barons complained that they had been arbi- 
trarily deprived of their fiefs and castles, which were con- 
ferred upon strangers ; that the nation had been insulted 
by having the banners taken from them in the war sus- 
pended in the churches of Copenhagen ; that the king had 
put in circulation a debased coinage, connived at the op- 
pressions of his bailifiTs, and encouraged the barbarous in- 
cursions, of the Russians into the border-province of Fin- 
land. These charges may perhaps have been exaggerated 
by factious discontents ; for it is undeniable that the Union 
of Calmar was regarded by the nobility and commoners 
of Sweden as a galling yoke, imposed by foreign force 
upon their country, which they bore with restless impa- 
tience, and were ever ready to shake ofifupon any ostensi- 
ble pretext. 

These feelings were cherished by none more warmly 
than by Sten Sture, who had been deprived of the fiefs 
expressly reserved to him by his compact with the king, 
and who was beloved by the pesisantry for having restor^ 
to them their ancient privilege to take a part in the deliber- 

* Chronic. Dithmarsch. Molbech, Historie om Ditmarakm 
Kriger, p 1-132. 
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■QonB of the national assemUy, of which they had* been 
for a time deprived by the senate. 

For the purpose of suppressing these rising discontents, 
which were aggravated by the calamities of famine, John 
repaired with his queen Christina to Stockhohn, where 
he convoked a general diet. The ex-viceroy appeared 
with a numerous suite of his partisans and retainers, all 
armed, and prepared to repel force by force, or perhaps to 
provoke hostilities vrith the Danish faction. The king re- 
tired for safety into the citadel, and refused to admit the 
Swedish grandees, who withdrew to Wadstena, where 
they sign^ a confederation renouncing their altegiance. 
and took measures to stir up the Dalecarlians, with the 
view of exciting a general insurrection. Finding himself 
destitute of adequate resources to quell the revolt, John 
left the queen with a slender garrison in the fortress, and 
sailed for Denmark to collect the means of defence and re- 
sistance. In the mean time Sture, who had been re-elect- 
ed administrator, laid siege to the citadel, which, not being 
relieved by the expected re-enforcement, was at last re- 
duced by famine. Christina was honourably treated by 
her illustrious foe, and permitted to retire to the monastery 
of Wadstena, where she was detailed in captivity more 
than two years. Three days after the surrender of the 
garrison, the king appeared with the Danish fleet off Stock- 
holm, and had the mortification to learn that his queen was 
a prisoner, and his rival become master of the key of the 
kingdom. All the other strongholds, except Calinar, ca- 
pitidated soon afterward to Sture; and the primate of 
Sweden, who still held out loyally in his episcopal oastle, 
having been released by John himself from his oath of 
fidelity, submitted to the victorious party. 

The contagion of revolt now spread to Norway (1502), 
where Knut Alfson, one of the principal chieftains, in con- 
cert with the Swedish nobles, caused a rising of the peas- 
antry against the Danes in the southern provinces. The 
king sent his chancellor, the Bishop of Roskilde, with a 
flotdla to Opslo, where he commenced a negotiation witb 
the insurgent chief, who was supplied with a safe-conduct 
to come on board, and there periidiously assassinated. 
The nativefi were inflamed to madness by this act of 
treachery; and, having chosen another leader, thoy ex- 
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pelled.the Danish governor, and declared the kingdom in- 
dependent. John found it necessary to despatch to that 
country his son and appointed successor, Prince Christian, 
with an oyerwhelming force, and instructions to crusli the 
rebellion and punish its authors. Herluf, who had repla- 
ced Alfson as the popular chieftain, was taken prisoner, 
put to the torture, and executed on the wheel. His ex- 
treme torments wrung from him an accusation of several 
distinguished Norwegians as his accomphces, some of 
whom were beheaded, and others punished with confisca- 
tion of their estates. 

Having suppressed the revolt in that quarter, Christian 
marched to the borders of Sweden, and penetrated into 
Gothland, which he laid waste with unsparing cruelty. 
The resistance of the inhabitants was nourished by the 
supplies drawB from the Hanseatic towns on the Baltic, 
who insisted on their rights to continue their accustomed 
trade with these ports. The king remonstrated against 
their furnishing his rebellious subjects with military stores 
and provisions ; and, on their refusing to desist, he made 
reprisals on their commerce, and suspended their ancient 
privileges in Denmark and Norway. The war thus kin- 
dled was vigorously carried on by the confederated repub- 
lics ; and the politic monarch soon discovered that their 
open alliance with the Swedes was more to be dreaded 
than any aid they might give the insurgents under colour 
of neutrality. To make his peace with these formidable 
enenues, he sought the mediation of the papal legate. Car- 
dinal Raymund, bishop of Carinthia, who had been sent 
by Julius n. on a mission to the North, to hawk indulgen- 
ces, and levy a tribute on the superstition of the people, 
under the pretext of defending Christendom against the 
Turks. That venerable dignitary assembled a congress at 
Lubec, where the Hanseatic towns engaged to use their 
good offices to procure the queen's liberation from captivi- 
ty ; but they could not be induced to refrain from commer- 
cial intercourse with the revolted Swedes, while, at the 
same time, the king was obliged to promise them indenini- 
ty for the losses they had sustained during the war, vdth 
Uie renewal of their privileges of trade and navigation. 

At this period (1503) died the bold vindicator of his 
country's freedom, Sten Sture, who was succeeded bv 
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Srante Stnre, a distinguished chief of the same ckn, hut 
of another family, and equally pertinacious in resisting the 
Danish domination in Sweden. The war between the 
two states was continued with occasional interruptions 
and pretended negotiations, in which each party sought to 
deceiye the other, until the year 1505, when the Idng, hav- 
ing assembled a deputation of Danish and Norwegian sen 
ators at Calmar, declared Svante and his adherents traiton* 
and outlaws, stripped them of their estates and titles, and 
applied tv Maximilian, as head of the empire, to confirm 
this sentence. The emperor gladly seized the opportunity 
to revive the antiquated claims of his predecessors of a 
feudal supremacy over the Scandinavian kingdoms ; and 
with this view he cited the new administrator and the sen- 
ate either to resume their allegiance to the king within 
three months, or to appear before the Imperial Chamber at 
Wetxlar to answer for their default. The Swedes treated 
this decree with contempt, and, in consequence, were 
condemned as enemies of the empire, all the subjects of 
which were prohibited from holding any intercourse with 
them. 

This part of the sentence was intended to deter the 
Hanseatic towns from supplying the Swedes with the 
means of protracting their resistance. Like all the feudal 
sovereigns of the age, John could command but scanty 
revenues for carrying on hostilities of long continuance ; 
and he was now reduced to the necessity of endeavouring 
to starve his refractory subjects into obedience, by de- 
priving them of their usual supplies of salt and com. 
Against the Swedish commerce he let loose the freeboot- 
ers of the Baltic ; and, to facilitate their depredations, he 
erected a free port at Wisby, where these'pirates collected 
and sold their prizes. This produced severe retaliation on 
the Danish provinces beyond the Sound, and the war was 
prolonged year after year, harassing the inhabitants of 
both states, but without accomplishing any decisive result. 
At length the Hanseatic towns were compelled to abandon 
their connexion with Sweden ; and in 1507 they concluded 
a treaty of peace with the king, by which they conceded 
to the Danish cruisers in the Baltic the right of search for 
the purpose of intercepting their contraband trade. Two 
years ailcrward these concessions were retracted by the 
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fickle republics, who entered into a fresh league with the 
Swedes, and renewed the war with Denmark. The isles 
of the Danish archipelago were again pillaged by these 
daring cruisers, who carried off a fleet of merchantmen 
from Elsineur Roads, and were vainly pursued by Admiral 
Norby to the mouth of the Trave. Several naval battles 
took place between the fleets of the contending powers, 
without producing decisive success on either side, until the 
loss of their trade once more obliged that ill-compacted 
confederacy to make peace with the king, upon less advan- 
tageous terms than they had obtained in their previous 
stipulations. 

A vacancy having occurred in the administration of 
Sweden by the death of the regent in 1512, the election 
of a successor gave new life to the conflicts by which that 
unhappy country was distracted. The rivjd candidates 
were Sten Sture, son of Svante the late viceroy, and Erik 
Trolle, descended from a Danish family, and a partisan of 
the king's faction. The primate, Jacob Ulfson, supported 
the pretensions of the latter ; but when he demanded of 
the assembled people at Upsala who should succeed to the 
regency, the peasants proceeded to the Mora-stone, and 
there proclaimed their favourite. The royal party and the 
archbishop formed a confederation, by which they agreed 
to submit and pay tribute to John ; but all hopes of recov- 
ering his authority in that kingdom were cut off by his 
sudden death at Aalborg in 1513.* 

The young prince Christian hurriedly despatched his 
father's funeral rites, and hastened to Copenhagen to se- 
cure the vacant throne. The severity with which he had 
exercised the viceregal functions in Norway had induced 
the Danes to make a secret ofler of the crown to his uncle 
Frederic, duKe of Sleswig-Holstein ; but the latter prudent- 
ly declined the gift, and his nephew was proclaimed sov- 
ereign of Denmark and Norway, after signing a capitula- 
tion, in which he acknowledged the elective quality of the 
monarchy, and renounced the prerogative of causing one 
of his sons to be appointed successor during his life. 

* Schlegel, Gescbichte der Kerige von Danemarke, torn, i , p. 
51-83. Ekendahl, Gescbichte des Schwedischen Volks uiid 
Reicks, torn, ii., p. 247-298. Granberg, Kalmare Unionena Hi»- 
torie. torn, li., p. 147-263. 
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The administrator and senate of Sweden evaded, under 
various pretexts, the acknowledgment of Christian as their 
king ; their main object being to preserve the freedom and 
independence of their country, without coming to an open 
rapture with Denmark. -For this purpose, Sten Sture con- 
sented to the elevation of Gustavus Trolle, son of Erik, to 
the see of Upsala. The youthful primate was then prose- 
cuting his ecclesiastical studies at Rome ; and on his way 
home to take possession of the archiepiscopal dignity, he 
was met at Lubec by an agent privately delegated from 
Christian, to secure his interest for obtaining possession 
of the Swedish crown. Gustavus readily listened to an 
overture which promised to afford him the means of re- 
venge against a rival family, while it promoted his own 
personal aggrandizement. In vain did Sture solicit his 
friendship at the high altar of the Cathedral. The phde 
of the ecclesiastic, ingrafted on that of the feudal baron, 
disdained all compromise with his hereditary foe ; and by 
these family animosities the aristocracy were divided into 
irreconcilable factions, which at length opened a way for 
Christian to the Swedish throne. 

A new agent in the contest appeared (1516) in the per 
son of Angelo Arcemboldi, who was sent as apostolical 
legate to the North by Leo X., to collect the tribute levied 
by Rome at that period upon the superstition of every na- 
tion that acknowledged her spiritual supremacy. The 
blindness of avarice did not perceive that the infamous 
traffic in indulgences had already been pushed as far as the 
ignorant credi3ity of mankind could tolerate; but as An- 
gelo had advanced a large sum of money to the papal ex- 
chequer, the merchandise of paper-pardons was the only 
source from which he could expect reimbursement. On 
his arrival in Denmark, Christian conceived the hope of 
using the subtle Italian as an instrument to forward his 
views upon the Swedish crown. He granted him fuU li- 
cense to dispose of his commodities in the two kingdoms, 
and unfolded to him the state of parties in the third, with 
the names of the prelates and chieftains who adhered to 
his interest. Above all, he recommended him to cultivate 
the good-will of his friend and faithful vassal the primate. 

The legate promised, and perhaps intended to use his 
best offices in favour of Christian's pretensions in Sweden : 
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but he soon found that the same seductions were then 
held out to him by the opposite party ; and, being a traderi 
his principal aim was to secure customers in eveiy market 
The regent soon penetrated the true character and objecf 
of the Romish missionary, and not only granted him fret 
scope to sell his ghostly wares, but even stooped to en 
courage the superstitious eagerness of the people to parti 
cipate in their supposed advantages. Angelo was thus en 
abled to collect immense sums in Sweden, which Sture 
allowed him to remit to Denmark without any deduction. 
Overcome by this lavish generosity, the legate revealed to 
him the whole secret of Christian's designs, his connexion 
with the disaffected clergy, and the anticipated treason of 
the commanders to whom were intrusted the fortresses of 
Stockholm and Nykoping. The administrator iastantly 
convened the senate (1517), and, having imparted to them 
the existence of a conspiracy against the safety of the 
state, he was authorized to take measures for its immedi- 
ate suppression. The governors of the suspected fortress- 
es being arrested, not only confessed their own guOt, but 
accused the primate as the chief conspirator. Gustavus 
was summoned to appear before the diet to answer the 
charge, and on refusing he was besieged in his episcopal 
castle. The trenches were already opened, when Sture 
received intelligence that the Danes had made a descent 
on the coast, and were marching to raise the siege. Hasten- 
ing with a detachment of his cavalry to the shore, he en* 
countered the invaders while landing, and drove them back 
to their ships, the victory having b^n mainly achieved by 
the prudent conduct and consummate valour of his kinsman 
Gustavus Erikson Vasa, afterward the deliverer of his 
country and the restorer of the national throne. In conse- 
quence of theur success, the archbishop was compelled to 
surrender, and ordered to resign his see. His castle was 
razed to the ground, and himself committed to the monas- 
tery of Wadstena, to do penance in that retirement for his 
olfences. 

When Leo X. received information of these violent pro- 
ceedings against the primate, he sent commands to Angelo 
to threaten the administrator and his adherents with ex- 
communication unless the sentence was immediately re- 
versed. Sture found means to pacify or bribe the legata* 
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by offering him the rich see of Upsala, with the pririlege 
of holding it exempt from the obhgation of residence ; but 
the pope refused to confirm this arrangement, and placed 
the kingdom under interdict. The administrator and the 
other senators who had concurred in the judgment against 
the primate were excommunicated, besides being condemn- 
ed to rebuild the demolished fortress, and pay to the owner 
a fine of 100,000 ducats as a compensation for the wrongs 
he had suffered. 

The execution of this bull was confided to the King of 
Denmark, who was instructed to treat the Swedes as rebels 
and schismatics. Armed with this authority, Christian in- 
vaded the kingdom, and laid siege to Stockholm, which 
was courageously defended by the burghers, while Sture, 
advancing with a band of mountain-peasantry to their re- 
lief, compelled the assailants to retreat to their ships with 
considerable loss. The Danish fleet was for some time 
detained by contrary winds in the intricate waters that 
connect the port of the capital with the Baltic, and during 
the interval the king endeavoured to attain by fraud and 
stratagem what he had failed to accomplish by military 
force. Having obtained, under pretext of treating for 
peace, the consent of the senate to receive on board his 
ship, as hostages, Gustavus Erikson.and several other 
grandees, the faithless Christian ordered them immediately 
to be arrested, disarmed, and detained as prisoners, after 
which a message was despatched to Sture that he would 
cause all of them to be put to death as heretics and rebels 
unless he consented to restore the primate and re-establish 
the Union of Calmar. Indignant at this shameless breach of 
compact, the administrator formed the desperate resolution 
of rescuing his friends, by attacking the enemy with such 
vessels and barks as he could hastOy collect ; but, in the 
midst of his preparations, a favourable wind wailed the 
Danish fleet out of sight, and the king reached Copenhagen 
with his captives in safety. 

Gustavus was committed to the custody of a nobleman 
named Banner, who engaged to confine him in his castle 
of CaUundborg, in Jutland, and to pay a penalty of 6000 
florins in case of his escape. The other prisoners were 
unmured in different fortresses, where they were treated 
with the greatest severity. Christian determined to avail 
r -Dd 
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Qunself of these advantages by attacking Sweden with, aft 
overwhehning annament ; and, to defray the necessary ez- 
|)enses, he imposed heavy contributions on his own subjects, 
(U)ntrary to the express tenns of his capitulation, and seized 
the treasure which the papal legate had collected, amount- 
ing, in the belief of the times, to more than a million of 
ducats. 

Military adventurers flocked from Germany, France, 
Scotland, and every country of Europe, to take part in this 
expedition.* The invading army passed the Sound in the 
dead of winter (1520), and penetrated into West Gothland, 
where they were encountered by the hardy peasantry un- 
der Sture, who was mortally wounded by a cannon-ball. 
The Swedes dispersed and fled, while their heroic chief 
was transported on a sledge across the frozen lakes, but 
expired within a few days a&er reaching Stockholm. Their 
comrades who fell in battle were refused the rites of Chris- 
tian burial. The combined host overran and laid waste 
the provinces. To sanction these atrocities, the pope's 
bull was proclaimed throughout the land, thus augmenting 
the miseries of war by the terrors of superstition. Some 
of the nobles implored a truce from the Danish general, 
Otto Krumpe, and a diet was convoked at Upsala, where 
the primate expatiated on the wretchedness which the na- 
tion had brought upon itself by rebelling against the king, 
who neither could nor would renounce lus just pretensions 
to the Swedish crown. His arguments were sufficient to 
convince the assembly of the expediency of negotiating 
with the conqueror. A compact was accordingly sign^ 
between the parties, renewing the treaty of Calmar, and 
containing an act of obUvion and amnesty. 

On the ratification of this convention, Christian prom- 
ised to release Gustavus and the other hostages whom he 
had carried into captivity. The spirit of resistance, which 
seemed to be thus extinguished in the hearts of the men 
of Sweden, still survived in the breast of an illustrious 
woman, Christina Gyllenstiema, widow of Sten Sture, the 
late administrator. After her husband's death she fled to 
Stockholm, where she succeeded, by her example and ex- 
hortations, in stirring up the burghers to revolt. The 

* The celet)mtod Paracelsus served as a surgeon in this armj 
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peasantry once more roise in aoms, and attacked the Dan- 
ish forces in the midst of a storm of mingled rain and 
snow, which disabled them from ushig their lirelocks^ anc* 
left them exposed to the shafts of the Swedish archer* 
The invaders kept the field, although they sustained con- 
siderable lossy while the king I4>peared on the coast with 
a powerful naval armament to beleaguer the capital The 
gallant heroine withstood a piptracted siege of four months, 
when she was compelled, by famine and the defection of 
some of her followers, to surrender. 

Christian was now publicly recognised, and crowned at 
Stockhobn as sovereign. The Danish bishop of Odensee 
having explained to the diet his pretensions and merits, 
demanded of them to answer ** whether they would have 
him to reign over them ;" upon which they stretched out 
their han£, and repeated with the prelate the customary 
qath of homage and allegiance. The proceedings were 
closed by festivals, tournaments, and shows, contrived to 
veil the bloody scene that was aoon to be enacted. 

Christian had already evinced how little he confided in 
the oaths of his vanquished subjects ; and he was now to 
give a signal proof how lightly he valued his own solemn 
engagements to bury the past ia oblivion, and respect the 
ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom. There were 
not wanting perfidious flatterers, such as are ever ready to 
poison the ears of princes, who willingly lent their advice 
to concoct this nefarious scheme, which meditated nothing 
less than the extermination of the leading families in Swe^ 
den. After various projects had been suggested, a more 
plausible expedient was discovered by a Westphalian ad- 
venturer, Dietrich Slaghoek, the king's confessor, who in- 
geniously argued that, as Christian was armed with Uio 
sword spiritual as well a^ tesiporai, oy the pope's bull, 
which condeomed the refractory Swedes as obstinate her- 
etics, he was not only authorized, but commanded, to carry 
the mandate for their destruction into effect. As sover- 
eign, he might pardon his rebellious subjects, and was 
bound by his promises to cast the mantle of oblivion over 
their offences ; but as the minister of St. Peter^s suceessor 
on earth, he could not refuse to execute the sentence pro- 
nounced against them by the supreme head of the Church 
The sciHinles of the roval conscience beinj; thus satisfied. 
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no other obstacle remained to protract the executum ol 
this sanguinary deed. 

Thet^ourt festivals lasted three days, during which the 
king continued to lavish upon his devoted yictims eveiy 
mark of condescension and kindness. At a late hour, 
when Christian was seated on his throne in the knights' 
hall, the primate Gustavus Trolle entered, and demanded 
justice against his enemies, the adherents of the late ad< 
ministrator, who had laid their sacrilegious hands upon the 
servant of the Church, forcibly expellmg him from his see, 
and razing his episcopal castle to the ground. Tlie dis 
simulating monarch aJQfected to calm his vehemence, and 
promised to redress his injuries ; but declared that, as lay 
jurisdiction was not competent to the matter, it should be 
referred to ecclesiastical judges, whose sentence he would 
not fail to execute. In vain the widow of Sture appealed 
to the king's charter of pardon and obliyion, and produced 
the original record of the proceedings of the diet by which 
the primate had been condemned.* The obnoxious indi- 
viduals were arrested and confined in the dungeons of the 
castle. A commission was named to try them, consisting 
of the primate — at once judge, accuser, and party ; the 
Danish bishop of Odensee, with several Swedish prelates, 
canons, and doctors. The inquisitorial tribunal thus con- 
stituted assembled next day, and forthwith condemned 
ninety-four ecclesiastics, senators, knights, and burgomas- 
ters, as guilty of heresy and schism, to be dehvered over 
to the secular power for execution. On the 8th of No- 
vember (1520), at dawn, all the gates of the city were 
closed ; loaded cannon were plant^ in the great market- 
place, and guards stationed at every point of the intersect- 
ing streets. The deathlike silence was broken by the 
sound of the castle bell, when the long procession of vic- 
tims marched forth to the place of martyrdom. 

* This document was eagerly laid bold of by Christian, at 
supplying what seemed to be wanting in the proofs against the 
accused. He pointed to the parchment, and called upon them 
to answer whether these were their hands and seals. They all 
acknowledged them except the Bishop of Linkoping, who re- 
quested that his seal might be taken off, when there was found 
concealed under it a protest, which he had cunningly inserted, 
declaring that he had acted on that occasion by constxaint. This 
ingenious device saved the prelate's life. 
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The Bishop of Skara, one of the prisoners, Ifoutlly inro- 
ked the vengeance of Heaven upon the false and pc^dious 
tyrant, who thus sacrificed the lives of innocent men at the 
caprice of suborned and perjured judges. The burgo- 
masters of Stockholm exhorted their feUow-citizens to 
shake off his detested yoke, and never more to trust his 
<Miths and promises. The prelate of Strengnaes, who had 
«jar]iest espoused the cause of Christian, was first led forth 
«.d execution. As he fell on his knees, and was about to 
leceive the fatal blow, his chancellor, Olaus Petri, accora- 
,>anied by his brother Laurentius, rushed from the crowd 
o embrace his dying master, when the bloody head rolled 
It his feet. Olaus exclaimed against the cruel deed, but he 
vas instantly seized, dragged within the circle, and would 
infallibly have paid with his life for his temerity, had not 
a spectator, who knew the two brothers in Wittemberg, 
interposed, declaring that they wftre not natives, but Ger- 
mans. By this accidental discovery were preserved the 
first apostles of the Reformation in Sweden. 

The slaughter of the other bishops and senators follow- 
ed, and among the latter was Erik, the father of Gustavus 
Vasa. The burgomasters next suffered, the execrations 
of their comrades being drowned by the noise of the Dan- 
ish soldiery. The bodies of the dead lay for two days and 
nights unburied in the market-place, after which they 
were removed and burned without the city walls. The 
remains of Sture were disinterred, and committed to the 
flames. At the intercession of some ladies of the court, 
his widow's life was spared on the payment of a heavy 
ransom ; and she was conducted to Denmark, with the 
mother of Gustavus Vasa and several other illustrious 
women, who were exposed to every hardship and indigni- 
ty which malice or tjnranny could inflict. The king took 
his departure from Stockholm after having constituted a 
regency, and placed a strong garrison of Danish, German, 
and Scottish troops in the eapital. 

During these memorable events, Gustavus Vasa found 
means to escape from his confinement in the castle of Cal- 
hmdborg. For some time he wandered in the neighbour- 
hood, disguised as a peasant; and in that character he 
joined the caravan of a cattle-merchant at Flensborg going 
to Lubec, ^v whom he was hired as a herdsman ; and thua 
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he reached that city (September, 1519) iniithoat impediment 
or det«stiQn. He wafi( Jsoon pursued by his keeper, Uanner, 
who demanded of the citizens the surrender of biff prison- 
er in name of the Danish monardi. The senate would 
probably have complied with this order, had they not been 
dissuaded by the earnest remonstrances of one of tfai^ 
burgomasters, who explained to them the mipoUey af con^ 
tributing to augment the power of Christian. Influenced 
by his counsels, they determined not only to grant the il- 
lustrious exile the fights of hoi^tality, but to furnish him 
with the means of proceeding to his native country. 

Gustayus embarked on board a merchant vessel, and 
landed at Cabnar in May, 1580, while that city still held 
out against the Danish authorities. The garrison, howev- 
er, cMefly composed of Germans and other foreign merce- 
naries, declined to receive as their chief a fugitive of des- 
perate fortunes ; they even computed their probable gains 
by delivering up both the place and the adventurer into the 
hands of Christian. He yfras therefore obliged to leave the 
city in the disguise of a peasant, and withdrew to Suder- 
mania, where hb remained coucealed until the autumn of 
the same year, when he received an account of the " bloods 
bath," as the massacre of Stockholm was expressively 
called, in which his father, with many other friends and 
relations, had perished. A price was now set on his head 
by royal proclamation, and he yras compelled to skulk 
from one hiding-place to another, vainly endeavouring to 
rouse his dejected countiymen to resist Uie domination of 
their oppressors. The castles of the great and the cotta- 
ges of the poor were equally shut against him; and the 
monks of the Carthusian convent at Gripsholm, founded 
by his ancestors, barred their gates on the friendless and 
solitary wanderer. Under these discouraging lircunstaiH 
ces, he resolved to seek an asylum in the remote- and se- 
questered district of Dalecarlia, where he lingered until 
poverty reduced hhn to the necessity of gaining a subsist* 
ence as a common workman in the copper-mines. 

The rude peasantry of that wM and savage nation-^ 
poor in com and fruits, but rich in minerals and men — had 
always remained distinct from the other national tribes in 
language, dress, and manners. Feudal vassalage was un- 
known among this mountain-race, who were ruled bv 
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chiefs of their own election, and remarkahle for their 
hardy valour and jealous attachment to freedom. Gus- 
tavus chose the opportunity of the Sabbath assl^mbly, 
when the church bell summoned the peoide to worship in 
their respective parishes ; there he made himself known 
to the congregated multitudes ; spoke to them of their 
country's wrongs, and of what they might apprehend from 
the tyranny of Christian. He reminded them of the heroic 
deeds of their fathers under Engelbrektson and the Stures ; 
he admonished them of the frail tenure of their own pro- 
vincial immunities under the sway of a faithless despot, 
who had shed the noblest blood of Sweden, and would not 
spare her humblest sons until all should be reduced to the 
level of a common servitude^ This eloquent appeal he 
concluded by offering himself as their leader in redressing 
their wrongs and defending their liberties. 

Roused by his ei^thusiasm in their cause, the Dalecar- 
Uans flew to arms ; and, having expelled the Danish gov- 
ernor, they spread the flames of insurrection into the bor- 
dering provinces. Gustavus marched with a body of arch- 
ers against Westeraas, on the Mslar Lake, carried the 
town by assault, and invested the citadel. In the protract- 
ed hostilities which ensued, his valour, conduct, and pru- 
dence shone conspicuously, and endeared him more and 
more to his grateful countrymen. Success everywhere 
crowned his efforts ; he drove the primate out of Upsala, 
blockaded Stockholm, and convened a diet at Wadstena, 
where he was oflTered the crown ; but he contented him- 
self, in the mean while, with the post of administrator, ac- 
companied with full powers to carry on the war until Swe- 
den should be freed from the Danish yoke. 

The garrison in the capital, which received provisions 
and supplies by sea, still held out for Christian, and the 
contest was prolonged until his own subjects began to 
murmur against the arbitrary exactions by which it was 
maintained. In order to procure fresh resources, the king 
made a visit to the Low Countries, to his brother-in-law 
Charles V., whose sister Isabella he had espoused shortly 
after his coronation But the emperor declined to comply 
with his request, while the Hanseatic towns on the Baltic 
openly embraced the cause of Gustavus, and poured morf 
abundant supplies of troops and mon ^y into the kingdom. 
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On his rtturn from Gennany, the tyrant had inTited bis 
GonfesGor and favourite, Dietrich, out of Sweden, and made 
Uim scrchbishop of Lund ; but, ere the now primate had re- 
ceived the pall, a papal legate arrived in Denmark, charged 
with authority to inquire into the case of the ecclesiastics 
who had been judicially murdered at Stockholm. To avert 
from his own head the wrath of the Holy See, the king 
made no scruple of accusing, as the responsible adviser of 
that measure, the newly-elected archbishop, who was ac- 
cordingly put to the torture, and pubhcly burned in the 
market-place of Copenhagen, while he himself was ab- 
solved on the spot from all share in the sufferer's guilt. 
Nothing was done with respect to the lay victims who had 
perished on that occasion, Leo being unwilling to confirm 
that part of the sentence. But his successor appointed a 
new legate, by whom it was subsequently reversed ; while 
Christian, the real perpetrator of the ormie, was condemn- 
ed, and his accomplice, Gustavus Trolle, expelled from the 
see of Upsala for participating in that odious violation of 
the immunities of the Church. The downfall of this cruel 
and capricious monarch now approached, and he may just- 
ly be said to have merited the loss of his crown by ihe 
acts of lawless tyranny which marked his government in 
both kingdoms. 

In Denmark, the immediate cause of his misfortunes 
may be traced to two legislative measures, just and eqmta 
ble in themselves, but deeply offensive to the aristocracy, 
namely, the laws respecting slavery and shipwreck. To 
correct the abuse of transferring the peasantry from one 
feudal lord to another without their consent, and even 
buying and selling them like other chattels, an edict was 
published, declaring *'that the wicked and uncharitable 
custom which had hitherto prevailed in the isles of Zea- 
land, Falster, Laaland, and Moen, of disposing of Christian 
men as if they were mere brute beasts, should be hence* 
forth abolished ; and, in case the superiors should unjustly 
oppress their serfs, the latter should be allowed to seek a 
refuge in other manors, as was the custom with the peas- 
ants of Scania, Jutland, and Fionia, who were permitted 
to migrate from one lordship to another on the payment of 
a reasonable fine." With regard to shipwrecks, the barbar 
rous right which had formerly been exercised for the beno 
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fit of the crown, and was then uBurped bj the feudal lords, 
both lay and ecclesiastical, the king directed that the cus- 
tody of all goods cast on shore ^ould be vested in the 
royal bailiffs ; and that restitution of the effects thus saved 
should be made, on payment of an equitable salvage, if 
claimed by the proprietor within the lunit of a year and 
day ; if not, two thirds of the proceeds were appropriated 
to the king, and the remainder to the curate of the nearest 
parish. 

Dissatisfied with these obnoxious ordinances, the prel- 
ates and nobles of Jutland secretly signed an act of con- 
federation (1522), in which they accu^ Christian of hav- 
ing misgoverned and oppressed the kingdom, by levying 
taxes and making laws without the consent of the diet ; in 
consequence of which acts of tyranny and misrule, the 
three kingdoms had been reduced to great misery, " as is 
well known to God and St. Lawrence." These accusa- 
tions they followed up by renouncing their allegiance, and 
offering the crown to Frederic, duke of Sleswig-Holstein. 
Christian had summoned the nobles of Jutland to attend a 
general diet, for the purpose of deliberating on the meana 
of prosecuting the war against the Swedes and the Hanse- 
atic republics, when he received intelligence of this revolt, 
lie instantly iled to Copenhagen, and, to the astonishment 
of his subjects, instead of encountering the storm, he has- 
tily equipped a small squadron, on boanl of which he em- 
barked with his family and most valuable effects, and sail- 
ed for the Low Countries. He left a garrison of German 
mercenaries in the capital, promising to return in course of 
three months to their relief His sudden downfall in 
Denmark brought the struggle in the neighbouring king- 
dom to a rapid conclusion. Gustavus assembled a diet at 
Strengnaes, where he was unanimously called to the throne, 
and entered Stockholm, whose gates were immediately 
thrown open to the new sovereign. 

Thus terminated the famous Union of Calmar, after a 
nominal existence of one hundred and twenty-six years 
(1397-1523), during which it proved a fruitful source ol 
oppression to Sweden, and calamity to the whole northern 
kingdoms. In Denmark and Norway the abdication oi 
Christian was a decisive triumph for the aristocracy ; but it 
only fastened mo*" effectually upon the commoners the galJ- 
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ing yoke of feudal servitvide. The jurisdictif n of the ffiperi^ 
ors was extended to the power of milicting a penalty of for« 
ty marks, and to that of life and death over their peasantsl 
One of the native annalists declares that the Danish noi 
bility were now raised to a level with the German barons 
and counts, while the grandees of Norway and Sweden 
never obtained equal privileges. The statutes of Christian, 
who has been called a Titus in his laws and a Domitmii in 
his actions, were pubhcly burned, as " contrary to the good 
old customs." These ancient usages, however, were now 
enforced with such rigour agaiiist the inferior orders^ that 
a Danish ecclesiastic of the time has recorded his regret 
and contrition for the share he took in bringing about 
the late revolution. In fact, the new government, ironl 
which many eipected a reform of abuses, was not settled 
according to their wishes, while the people complained 
more bitterly of the prelates and nobles than ever they had 
done of the late king, who had been dethroned, as they now 
began to think, for very venial offences, and to promote the 
private interests of the great rather than the public good.* 
Frederic had acceptii^ the offer of the throne, and his 
title was acknowledged by the provincial states of Jutland 
and Scania, and the diet of Norway. In his capitulation 
with the latter kingdom,* he stipulated that the crown, 
which, since the days of Magnus Lagabeeter, had been, he- 
reditaiy, should in future be elective like that of Demaark* 
He also promised to redeem the Scottish isles, which had 
been pledged to the king of that country without the cou" 
sent of tl^ Norwegian ^nate. The fortresses of Copei^ 
hagen, Callundborg, and Malmo, which still held out for 
Christian, were easily reduced. The powerful aid derived 
from the Hanseatic republics was of vast service both to 
Frederic and Gustavus. The fleets of these wealthy, 
communities conveyed the Danish and Swedish troops ** on 
the wings of the wind,*' from port to port, until the three 
Northern kingdoms had changed masters. One formida- 
ble opponent alone remained, and continued faithful to the 

* Schlegel, Geschichte der Konige von Danemark, torn, i., p. 
84-133. Ekendahl, torn, ii., p. 298-^42. Gronber Kalmars 
(Jntonena Hiatr* torn, iii., p. 1-144. Arch«nhols, Geacfaichtf 
Giistaf VaAa Koninga Von ^chweden, torn, i., p. 125-302. 
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cauw of Chmtianity, Admiral Norby, who fortified hiok- 
self in the Isle of Gothlaud, and committed grievous depre* 
dations oa the commerce of the Baltic, until the confedera- 
tion, whose interests were seriously injured by his piracies, 
persuaded the King of Sweden to attempt his expiUsion by 
force of arms. A fleet from Lubec laid siege to Wisby, 
but the enterprise failed of success, and the island was left 
in possession of the admiral, whose daring ambition now 
aspired to the erection of a separate sovereignty for him- 
self, independent of both kingdoms. 

To stem the torrent of insurrection, Frederic, who had 
arranged with Gustavus, in an interview held at Malmo, to 
submit all differences between them to the arbitration of 
the Hanseatic confederacy, despatched the famous military 
chief, John Rantzau, from Holstein, with one thousand 
veteran troops and three hundred men-at-arms, against 
the Danish rebel and his band of undisciplined adherents, 
who were defeated with considerable loss. Tlie admiral at 
length capitulated, on condition that he should continue to 
hold Gothland as the king's vassal. As an indemnity to 
the city of Lubec for the injuries their trade had sustain- 
ed from the pirates, Frederic ceded to them the feudal and 
other revenues of that island ; and at a subsequent period 
he also assigned them the possession of Bomholm, in full 
sovereignty for fifty years. The turbulent spirit of Norby 
could not rest ; he soon resumed his old piratical habits, 
until he was finally attacked and driven from his insular 
retreat by the joint forces of Denmark and Norway. 

Meanwhile, the exiled king stiU indulged the hope of 
restoration. Several years were wasted in fruitless at- 
tempts, until at last, tho merchants of Amsterdam, with 
some other commercial cities in Holland, at the request 
of the emperor, furnished him with vessels and money to 
assist in the recovery of his dominions. This proceeding 
roused the jealousy of his former confederates and present 
rivals, the Hanseatic cities of the Baltic, who thiew their 
weight into the scale of the reigning monarch, in the hope 
of excluding the Hollanders from the ports of the North ; 
at the same time (1528), a league was formed betwt^ea 
Gustavus and Frederic for their mutual defence agauist 
the designs of Christian. At the request of the former, 
the late intriguing primate of Sweden, Gustavus Trolle, 
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a partisan ol the exiled lung, was expelled from Denmark 
The artful prelate fled in disguise to Norway, there to con- 
cert measures with the Catholic clergy for the recall of 
the fugitive prince ; and, on landing in that country with 
\iis Dutch armament, Christian was acknowledged king by 
^e chief men, both lay and ecclesiastical. The members 
^f the senate wrote to Denmark in excuse of their sudden 
iefection, protesting that they had found the heart of the 
royal exile softened by adversity, and that he was now de- 
termined to rule with equity and moderation, and entreat- 
ing their Danish brethren not to throw any obstacle in tho 
way of his restoration to the throne. 

This overture was answered by arms ; and early in the 
spring of 1533 Frederic, in conjunction with the Hanse- 
atic towns, equipped a fleet for the recovery of Norwayj 
the whole of which had revolted except the citadel of 
Opslo and some other inconsiderable fortresses. The ex* 
pedition was commanded by Knut Gyldstiema, bishop of 
Odensee, who raised the siege of Aggershuus, and, having 
thus cut off Christian's retreat by sea, he was reduced to 
the necessity of negotiating with his enemies. The victo- 
rious prelate gave him a ^e-conduct to repair to Copen^ 
hagen, that he might have an interview with the king ; 
and, in order to obtain a more favourable reception, be 
stooped so far as to write in the most supplicatoiy strain 
to the monarch whom he regarded as the usurper of his 
throne. Instead of the promised conference, the Danish 
nobles insisted that his person ought to be secured for the 
safety of the kingdom ; and Frederic was induced by their 
solicitations, united to those of Gustavus and the Hanse- 
atic towns, to consent that the royal adventurer should be 
transported to the castle of Sonderborg, in the small island 
of Alsen, on the coast of Sleswig. There he was immured 
in one of the bastions of the fortress, the door of which 
was walled up, with only one window towards the sea, 
having a smsdl aperture on the other side left open foi 
communication with the prisoner, whose only oompanioo 
was a favourite dwarf that continued to serve as his faith- 
ful domestic. In this dreary dungeon Christian paid an 
expiation of twelve years for the errors, vices, and crimes 
of his earlier life. The severity of his confinement was in 
some degree alleviated by Frederic's successor, who re 
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moved him in 154^ to tiie castle of Callnndborg, on tho 
west coast of Jutland, where he was pennitted to enjoy 
more liberty, but still narrowly watched to prevent his es- 
cape. Here he underwent a lingering^ captivity of five 
years more, during which his partisans made several finzit- 
loss efforts for his restoration to the throne.* 

Frederic enjoyed the crown but for a short time, having 
died in 1533, at his favourite residence of Grottorp, in Hol- 
stein. His reign and that of his son Christian III. are in- 
timately blendS with those religious commotions that ush- 
ered in the most glorious and memorable epoch of Euro- 
pean history, with a brief review of which we shall close 
this important period of the Northern annals. 

The long-protracted struggle between 'he Bomish hierar 
chy and the crown had naturally prepared toe lungs jf 
Denmark to receive wiib favour so much at least of the 
doctrines of the Re^»nnation as attacked the supreme 
power and prerogatives of the popes, who had always af- 
fected to treat their dominions as a vassal state, connected 
with the pontifical see by feudal as well as spiritual ties. 
The principles of Luther and Melancthon had been imbibed 
by many of the Danish and Norwegian youth, who pursued 
their studies at Wittemberg and other German universi- 
ties. Christian II., whose rule, so far as it had any syste- 
matic object, aimed at the reduction of the overgrown in- 
fluence and wealth of the sacerdotal as well as the lay 
aristocracy, heard with joy of this new sjrstem, by which 
princes were enabled at once to correct the vices and en- 
rich themselves with the spoils of the ancient Church. A 
vacancy havinjg occurred (1520) in the theological faculty 
of the University of Copenhagen, he applied to his kinsman 
Fiederic, the elector of Saxony, the great patron of Luther 
and his opinions, who sent him from Wittemberg one of 
the Reformer's disciples, Martin Reinhard, to fill the va- 
.cant chair. This missionary publicly preached the doc- 
trines of the Reformation in the Damsh capital ; but with 
little success, asr he could only speak in the Grerman 
tongue, which his hearers did not understand ; so that his 
inilpit eloquence was greatly impaired by being transmitted 

* He died in the castle of Callundborg in 1559, at the advan- 
ced age of 78, having survived both his successors, Frederic I 
4nd Christian III. 
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through the medium of an mterpreter. lu the following 
year Luther's more distinguished friend and pupil, Caxid- 
stadt, removed to Denmark ; but the Catholic bishops, 
alarmed at the progress of the Protestant faith, expelled 
him from the country ; and the king himself was afterward 
induced, by the remonstrances of the pope and the Emper- 
or Charles V., to desist firom attempting to introduce the 
aew creed. 

- During his subsequent exile, this monarch appears to 
ksLYe given some serious attention to the important reli- 
gious questions by which Christendom was then jdivided, 
perhaps with a view to the satisfaction of his own con- 
science. He heard Luther and Melancthon preach» and 
professed himself a convert to their sentiinents. Two 
learned Danish Protestants accompanied him in his mis- 
fortuneSf Hans Mikkelsen and Christian Pede/sen« by whom 
the Scriptures were translated into the vemaoular tongue. 
Copies of thesd versions, and other works ineolcating the 
Hew doctrines, were clandestinely imported into Denmark 
under the royal patronage, where they were extensively 
circulated and eagerly reSd. The sincerity of Christian's 
conversion, however, must appear extremely equivocal, 
when it is recollected that he did not scruple to avail him- 
self of the md of the Catholic party, with Gustavus TrolJte 
at their head, to recover his lost sovereignty ; so that, al- 
though his stern heart may have been softened by the les- 
sons of adversity, the voice of conscience was, for a time 
at least, stifled by the suggestions of ambition. Still it is 
probable, had he regain*^ his crown, that the cause of the 
Reformation would have found him as decided and power- 
ful, but perhaps a less scrupulous proteotnr, than his suc- 
cessor, espe^ally as it coincided with the accomplishment 
of his designs against the power of the Panish aristocracy.- 
The doctrines of Luther had already made coimiderable 
progress in the duchies of Sleswig and Holstein, and Fred- . 
eric I. h&d embraced, the I'rotestant faith when he suc- 
ceeded to the crown. Motives of policy, however, com- 
pellBd him to suppress the seicret of his oonversion until 
circiiinstances enabled him first to tolerate and then to 
patronise the new religion throughout his dominions. Un- 
der this monarch the Reformation was d continued strug- 
(jfip aga'.nst the encroachments of the aristocracy, who hi^ 
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oppressed tlie people and stripped the throne of its fiufest 
prerogatives. They had compelled him, as we have al- 
ready stated^ to sign a degrading capitolation, granting the 
most lavish concessions both to the secular and the spirit- 
ual nobility. It expressly promised "to maintain the 
Catholic faith and worship in the realm, and not to suffer 
or permit any heretics, disciples of Luther and others, to 
preach secretly or openly their doctrines against God in 
heaven; the holy Christian faith, the holy father the pope, 
or the Romish Church ; but to pursue and punish all such 
with the loss of life and goods, wherover found in the king- 
dom.'' In vain did the zealous prelates appeal to this ex- 
plicit pledge, and implore Frederic to interpose the secular 
arm in order to stay the progress of this moral plague. 
The latter continued apparently indifferent and inactive, 
while he privately encouraged the dissemination of the 
Protestant doctrmes, which were openly professed at Vi- 
borg and Malmo, where the increasing c(«nmercial wealth 
of the burghers favoured their rapid growth, until they 
gradually spread from these extreme points to the heart of 
the kingdom. 

The whole country rung from side to side with the din 
of controversy ; and the progress of the reformed faith in 
the North bears some resemblance to the first propagation 
of Christianity in the Roman empire, as described by the 
younger Pliny in his celebrated letter to lYajan. The 
dawning of the Reformation gave new life to the Danish 
language, which had almost l^en extinguished (except as 
a popular dialect) by the Latin. Even the Catholic con- 
troversialists were obliged to write in their vernacular 
tongue, in order to be understood by the people, who had 
now the means of spiritual instruction abundantly supplied 
to them in translations of the Scriptures by different native 
scholars.* The great apostle of the new doctrines in Den- 
niark was Hans Jansen, a peasant of Fionia, and afterward 
a monk of the order of St. J<^n of Jerusalem, in the monas- 
tery ojf Antvorsk. His talents attracted the notice of the 
prior of his order, who furnished him with the means of 

* Versions of the New Testament were supplied by Mikkel- 
sen and Peclersen, while the Psalms of David were translated 
into prose and verse by the Danish scholars. 
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stadylng at the universities in Gennany. The injoikctiOD 
of his patron to avoid the infection of the new heresy tiien 
sprung up in that country, did not prevent him from findiiig 
iiis way to Wittemberg, where ** he sat at the feet of Ga- 
maliel" for two years, and returned home a thorough con- 
vert to the principles of Luther. As a punishment for his 
apostacy, he was exiled by his superior of Viborg, and con- 
fined to the monastery of the order at that place, where he 
expounded the evangelical faith to the people from his prison- 
windows. By the command of Frederic he was released 
from confinement, and continued to preach openly in spite 
of the bishop's strenuous opposition, being sustained by 
the burghers, who barricaded the streets, mounted guard 
to protect him in the exercise of bis functions, and block- 
aded the prelate in his own castle. The king interposed 
his authority to quell the tumult ; but Jansen was still per- 
mitted to make converts, and became the founder of a new 
theological school at Viborg. 

In 1527 Frederic had assembled the national diet at 
Odensee to consider the state of religion, where he deliver- 
ed an address to the bishops in the Latin language, de- 
nouncing the errors and frauds of popery, and setting forth 
the necessity of preaching the Gospel according to the 
doctrines of Luther. His promise at his coronation to pro- 
tect the Catholic wor^ip he did not deny ; that capitula 
tion, however, he considered not as binding him to adopt 
the fables and abuses, but to uphold the dignities and 
privileges of the Church. He therefore declared it to be 
his royal wiU, that both the Romish and the Reformed 
faith should be tolerated within his dominions, until a gen- 
eral ecdesiastical council should be convened, in whose 
decision he engaged to acquiesce. To this proposal the 
prelates were compelled to give a reluctant assent ; and 
the result of the deliberations of the diet was an edict em- 
bracing, 1. An impartial toleration of both religions, which 
were placed equally under the king's protection, and might 
freely be professed by aU his subjects. 2. Permission to 
the clergy to marry. 3. The bishops were no longer to re- 
ceive the pall from Rome, but to be freely elected by the 
dean and chapter of the respective dioceses, and to be con- 
firmed by the crown. 4. A moiety of the tithes belonging 
to the Church was surrendered for the use of the state 
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OfHler these i«gaIalSoiw,'the toeient viatM^ ailtCmed 
« lineqaid c6iitest with the doctines ofXnther, nowp»> 
tronised by the roysX fa^OtMir. Ttm lioenBe to man^ iooeenr 
ed the chain by Mf^ifoh the clergyiveie UnkiM ,to the |iapai 
throne, and created an identity of interests Jietween them 
and the people. The moderation- of Frederia at this period 
aUbrded a remarkiftiieeontrast to the riokaaeB and rapacity 
displayed by his contomporaiy Henry VIIL of England. 
Instead of a sudden and swe^ing eonfiscation of ebiirch- 
property, he contented himself with' filling the great bene- 
fices, as they became vaoant, with snch incumbents aa 
were willing to proTide OTangeUoat pastors for the instraor 
tion ofthe people. • The l^ar of stiengtheiung the interests 
of the exiled monarehf from whom they had even. leas fa- 
vour to expect than from the feigning sovereign, conqieUed 
the Catholic prelateis to bend to the storm. they oould not 
resist, and silently acquiesce in what they dared not openly 
oppose. The monka abandoned their convents, or were 
driven from them by the tumvlts of thepopulaee ; their 
houses and lands were gradnallyseized.by.the municipal 
corporations or by the crown, to be converted into charita- 
ble establishments, or b^towed on royal faVoi^ritea. ^ven 
the secular clergy themselves united in sharing the spoils 
of their monastic brethren. • ' 

In conformity with the exan^ of the Gennan Protestr 
ants, the Dkhish reformers presented their Ckmfeef^on oC 
Faith to the diiet of the kingdom^ assembled at Copenhagen 
on the 10th of July, 1680. They offered to maintain iortyr 
three articles of belief eoineiding snbstaotiafly with the 
Confession 6f An^bnrg, and challenged theCathoUo doc* 
tors to a public discussion Of their respective creeds before 
the assembly and the people. Three preliminacy qnestionfl 
occurred : 1. In what language the dispute should be held t 
3. Who were' to be the judges of the controversy! 9, 
What was to be the rule of judgment? The Lutherans 
msisted that the discussion should be conducted in the na- 
tional tongue ; tliat the king, the diet, and the people sboul4 
be the judges; and the sacred Scriptures their guide. The 
Romanists appealed to the traditions of the Church, the 
writings ofthe £Eithers, and the decisions of councUs, .as 
containing the only authoritative interpretations of Scrip 
ture; while they would consent to dispute in no otl^er laB, 
L— -Ek 
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goage thaD the Latin, and to admit of no judge but the 
pope or a general connciL These obstacles presented an 
insnnnoantable barrieT against any farther proceedings ; 
and although the Proteskants offer^ to argne in Latin or 
in Damsh, th^ opponents at last declared that they were 
heretics, with ¥rhom no true son of the Church ought to 
have any oommunicatioiL This eyasiye course was con- 
sidered as dpiivalent to a confession that their cause was 
untenable ; the diet was therefore dissolyed, alter having 
confirmed the rehgious freedom established by the Recess 
(»f Odensee. The kkig had acceded to the famous league 
fonned at Smalkald by the Protestant princes of Germany, 
for the defence of their hberties against the ambitious de- 
signs of the empenn*, and continued to the end of his 
reign a zealous promoter of the Reformation.* 

The death of Frederic, and the interval that occurred 
before the appointment of his successor^ arrested for a time 
the progress of the new religion, and gave rise to civil dis- 
sensions which had nearly paroved &tal to the independence 
of the kingdom. In the national diet which had assembled 
^U Copenhagen for the purpose of eleeting the sovereign, 
the Catholic prelates determined to seize that opportunity 
of producing a reaction in favour of their ancient creed, 
and of recovering their own privileges and possessions. 
With this view they endeavoured to persuade the lay mem- 
bers to postpone the election until the Senate of Norway 
could be consulted ; but their real object was to secure the 
succession for John, the younger son of the late king, then 
in his eighth year, instead of his elder brother Christian. 
The ostensilde reason for this preference was, that the lat- 
ter, being bom while his father was only Duke of Sleswig- 
Holstein, was not the eldest son in terms of their ancieni 
law, but a foreigner both in birth and education ; whereas 
the other was a native oi Denmark, spoke its language, 
and was familiar with its manners. Having thus contrived 
to postiMHie the Section, the prelates next demanded that 
the late religious innovations should be rexM)n8idered, both 
as regsrdeA the apostacy of the people from the primitive 

* Holberg, Danmarks Riges Historie, torn, iv., p. IK-850i 
Manter, Danske Reformations Hiatorie, torn, i,, p. 2ai-&lftt 
kom. il., p. 1-206. 
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*aith, and the violations that had been committed against 
the property and jurisdiction of the Church. In this requi- 
sition they were so far successful as to extort from the 
grandees an edict, by which the Recess of Odensee was 
repealed, except as to the toleration of the Protestant wor- 
ship ; the bishops were reinvested with the exclusive right 
of conferring holy orders ; the tithes were restored to their 
former appropriations, and the question of the restitution 
of ecclesiastical property referred to a future diet. 

Imboldened by these concessions, the Catholic faction 
commenced a persecution against Jansen, who still con- 
tinued to preach the Lutheran doctrines, and was justly 
considered as the head of his party. They cited him be- 
fore a special tribunal, where he was accused of having in- 
truded himself into several of the city churches ; of deny- 
ing the holy sacrifice of the mass ; and publishing a libel- 
lous writing, in which the bishops were styled bloody ty- 
rants. The Danish reformer defended hunself with spirit 
and eloquence, but his plea was overruled by the influence 
of his accusers. He was banished from the diocese of 
Zealand, and forbidden to preach or publish in any part of 
the kingdom. His doom would have been far more rigor- 
ous but for the menaces of the people, who took up arms 
and surrounded the council-house, demanding that their 
beloved pastor should instantly be set at liberty. The 
bishops were overawed, and released their victim, who was 
conducted home in triumph. This turbulent reaction was 
not confined to the capital, but raged in other places with 
still greater violence, until the din of controversy merged 
for a time in the rising storm of civil war. 

While Denmark was thus embroiled and distracted with 
conflicting opinions, the Hanseatic republics, with Lubec 
at their head, had attained a pitch of wealth and influence 
which enabled them to hold in their hands the balance of 
political power in Northern Europe. A sudden revolution, 
closely connected with the religious fermentation in Ger- 
many, now occurred in the internal constitution of these 
cities, which not only affected very deeply their own sub^ 
sequent fortunes, but also those of the surrounding nations. 
The burghers had embraced the Lutheran doctrines, which 
were keenly opposed by their rulers ; and from this source 
sprung a conspiracy, which spread to Denmark, and threat* 
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ened its existence as a sepafaf^ kingdom. Theabltltors al 
this reTolationary fwoject wefe two plebeians of Liibect Da- 
rned George WiiUenweber and Marcus Meyer, who succeed-r 
ed, by means of a popular combination^ in expelling the patrb 
cians from the senate, and substituting a pare democracji 
for the mixed councils which had so long swayed the des- 
tinies of the confederacy. - Having accempUslied that ob^ 
ject, Wullenweber was despatched as ambassadw to the 
Danish council, to demand that the passage of the Sound 
should be dosed against the flag of their rivals, the Dutch. 
This overture being rejected, he returned to Lubec^ and 
proceeded to develop the gigantic scheme of ambition ha 
had conceived ; in which he proposed to dismember Den- 
mark, to seize the key of the Baltic, to annex the insulai* 
provinces of that kingdom to the Hanseatic League, and to 
confer the crown, thus Shorn of its si^endour, upon some 
prince who might be willing to purchase it upon these hu. 
miliating conditions. 

In the prosecution of this design, he-associated with him 
Ambrose Bogfoinder and George Mynter, the former burgo- 
master of Copenhagen, and tlw other of Malmo ; both Gea^ 
mans by birth, Lutherans in religion, and bitter foes of the 
Danish oligarchy. The confederated d^nocrats first ten- 
dered the crown to Dnke Christian, Frederic's eldest soo^ 
who was already vested with the administration of Sles^ 
wig and Holstein. On this offer being scomiidly rejected^ 
they next turned their eyes towards Heaiy VUL of £ng-> 
land, to whom they proposed to s^l the kingdom, after it 
shoidd have been thus sUipped of its most valuable domino 
ions. Seduced by this visionavy projeot, the English mon^ 
arch contributed a sum of money to aid the design, and 
promised farther supplies of ships and men. In tikis cause 
the revolutionists engaged the military services of Count 
Christopher of Oldening, descended from a younger branch 
of that family, who was educated in the Protestant faiths 
and had distinguished himself against the Turks in Hun- 
gary. 

This adventurous soldier embarked the more wiUin^y io 
an enterprise which encouraged the hopes of his establish- 
ing himself in the conquered provinces, veiled under the 
pretext of delivering his cousin Christian 11. fhmi captiri* 
ty With a levy of 4^^ German mercenaries he haateD- 
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edtoLobec; and demanded of Du^e ChrisUan ^ reloaae 
of the tojbI prisoner.' ^n being reAised, he invaded Hol- 
stein'; and; after burning and destroying the couiltry, he 
sailed for theSoniid, and l^kad^d Copenhagen. The 
citizens deHyeied the mi^r<^l)9 into his hands^ having ob- 
tained a pledge thaf their mumcipal pfivUeges-andthe free- 
dom tif their religion should^ be protected. He depose^the 
epi£Jcopal ineumbeiit of Ro^kilde, and subjstitvited in his 
i^aee Uie IMe. tmrbulent primate- of Sweden, GustaTus 
Trolls, who anee more appeared ^ the^scene. 

The proTinoial states of Zealand fuid the i^ol>ility and 
commonears of Scania aasembledf accprding 4o ancient 
-usage, and 8Wore< ^6giah0e to Christian IL, who was 
wfaffi4)y ignorant of th^se moyements in hisfayour^ not the 
slightest attempt beiiig made to liberate him from eoniine- 
ment. The Dani^ noblw fled to Juti[and tQ consult with 
t&e girtmdees of that proTiseeenthe peril^^s state of the 
kingdom. An assdoibly was oonveBed at * Skandenborg, 
where the lay menbersfdroposedv as. the pply means to 
save itf^cm dismemberment and ruin, that Puke Christian 
shoold be called to- the throne. This ^opositi,bn was 
strenuously opposed by the. predates, who ^aw jn the ac- 
bession of a Luthieran prince to» th^ erown fliie '^wnfall 
of the hierarchy^ and the edn^ete ti^mph (^ the.reforra 
ed doctrines. , ! . 

During this altercaitioii the multitude wbo surrounded 
the place of meeting burst- itttQ.the^ hall, and 4cmanded 
with kmd dUmoor th&t Christian should be proclai^ied. 
Overawed by the argument of physical force, the prelates 
reluctantly assented, and the duke,,being invited to Jutian<i, 
riBceived' the homage and fidelity of his qow .subjects. He 
eonfiinied the capitidation signed by hiis (Qih^, granted lib- 
inty of worship to the professors of both religio^^ and or- 
d^iiaed that the ecdesiastieal bene^of^ should reiQain in 
the handb of the present incumbents, wh^her Catholics or 
Protestants. 

' Itt this distracted state of the coujiiry> wasted by civil 
fends between the: nobll^ and the^r /revi^t^ seris, the 
crown, though conferred by the diet, was still to be won by 
Ihe swofifl. The CduAt bf Oldenburg having- equi{^ed an 
expedition against the peninsula of -Jutland, eomposed of 
nea-rovers and other desoeratu advc^ntufeif who leagueo 
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with the discontented peasantry, gave battle to the aristO' 
cratic party, commanded by Holger Rosenkrantz, who was 
defeated and slain Christian sent an army from Holstein, 
under John Rantzan, against the insurgents, who threw 
themselves into Aalborg, which city was taken by storm, 
and 2000 peasants put to the sword. Their chief, the sea- 
rover Clement, was decapitated as a deserter from the 
Danish naval service, in which he had been employed du- 
ring the reign of Frederic I., and the wretched people were 
reduced to a still more hopeless state of bondage. Mean- 
while the king received assistance from his ally, Gustavus 
of Sweden, who made an incursion into Scania, and ex- 
pelled the Hanseatic forces which had occupied that prov- 
ince Malmo and Carlscrona alone held out against Chris- 
tian, who was compelled, by want of sufficient resources, 
to defer the siege of these places, and also to leave Copen- 
hagen in the hands of his enemies, being prevented by the 
hostile fleet stationed in the Great Belt from debarking his 
troops. In Fionia, however, the royalists under Rantzau 
defeated the confederates in a great battle, where Gustavus 
TroUe was mortally wounded, and terminated his turbulent 
career a few days afterward at Gottorp. 

About the same time, the combined fleet of Denmark 
and Sweden obtained a decisive yictory over the naval 
forces of Lubec, which finally withdrew from the contesf 
in consequence of a sudden revolution that had taken place 
in that city (1536), when the ancient aristocracy was re- 
stored to power, and aclmowledged the title of Christian tc 
the crown. The fortresses of Scania surrendered to the 
new monarch ; Mynter, having betrayed his confederates, 
received the royal pardon ; but a very different fate await- 
ed his fellow-conspirators. Meyer, the general of the re- 
public, was executed at Elsineur ; Bogbinder died of poi- 
son, which he had taken to escape the persecution of his 
enemies ; Wullenweber sought a refuge in the territories 
of the Archbishop of Bremen ; but the vengeance of his 
enemies pursued him, and he was executed in terms of 
the sentence pronounced against him by the Senate of Lu- 
bec. 

Peace having now been concluded with the Hanseatic 
League, the recovery of Copenhagen was easily accom- 
plished. Tlie siege, (commenced in the preceding year, 
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had been ccmverted into a regular blockade, with the view 
of reducing the garrison bj famine. The miseries of want 
within were aggravated by the violence of party conten- 
tions, and the wretched burghers, after enduring the mul- 
tiplied horrors suffered by the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
when besieged by Titus, were at last compelled to solicit 
a capitulation from the king, who consented to grant them 
terms (^surrender, including a free pardon for themselves, 
Mrith liberty for the foreign troops to depart for Germany, 
on their parole never to take up arms against Denmark or 
her allies. Their commanders, the Count of Oldenburg 
and the Duke of Mecklenburg, proceeded on foot and bare- 
headed, with white staves in their hands, to the royal 
camp, where they threw themselves on their knees, and 
humbly implored forgiveness. Christian severely upbraid- 
ed his kinsman with the calamities which his rebellion 
had inflicted on the kingdom, as well as on the neighbour- 
ing countries ; but he consented, notwithstanding the un- 
scrupulous means he had used to defeat his just rights to 
the crown, to pardon his offences in consideration of the 
ties of blood by which they were connected. The Duke 
of Mecklenburg was dismissed with milder terms of re- 
proach ; while the deputation of burghers was graciously 
received, and had their municipal privileges confirmed. 

Christian had already been elected to the throne of Nor- 
way by the lay aristocracy of that kingdom ; but his acces- 
sion was violently opposed by the Archbishop of Trond- 
heim, Giaf Engelbrel^son, and the other prelates of the 
Catholic faction, who justly dreaded the ascendency of a 
Protestant prince as fatal to their pretensions, by which 
their predecessors had hitherto disposed of the crown at 
their pleasure. The primate opened a correspondence 
with Charles Y., who had not yet reUnqmshed his designs 
in favour of his dethroned brother-in-law ; but, though the 
emperor exhorted him to persevere in the old religion and 
the rights of ** his lawful sovereign," his attention was 
too much distracted with other schemes of ambition to 
offer any impediment to Christian III. in Norway. The 
disappointed prelate fled the kingdom with the treasurcj 
of his cathedral, and sought refuge in the Low Countries. 

This event was speedUy followed by measures for es- 
tablishing the Lutheran doctrines in the North. The king 
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lidd been «dac»lledia.th6 PiotestaAt faHh, and his seal 
for it .was the moxeconfinBed:!^ the obstinate resistance 
which the popish- clergy had oppoj^dtohis accession. Af 
ter the snirenderof Copenhagen he determined to crasb 
their power forever, and to introduce tiie refonned wor- 
ship as the religion of the state. For %hi$ pwipose be ad- 
dressed himself to the- pnncipal^ bodies q€ .th^ U^ aristoc- 
racy, and, at a secret meeting of the. senate, it was resolv- 
ed ta abolish the episcopal authority, and iHPohibit that 
order from taking any part in the government; To con- 
firm these measures by the pabUc aanetion of the nation, 
Gluistian coiivokied a diet in hus ca^utal, from which the 
ctcrgy were entirely exclnaed ; and, having addressed the 
assembly on the business -for whi^ they Were convened, 
and dwelt at some length on the many calamities which 
had been inflidted on tSe kingdom by the prvi^ tyranny, 
and inordinate ambition of the prelsites, he conetoded by 
proposing as a reniedy, to deprive them of that.dangerous 
accumulation of wealth and powet which they had too 
long abused to the degradation of the crown and the op- 
pression Of the people. He then <eo)3ainantded the chan- 
ceUor to read the articles of accusation prepared against 
the: bishops, in concert with the senate!,: in which they were 
charged with having usurped the:tempOr&l power; opposed 
ihe king's election, bi^oken the lawsv and i^isted.-by open 
violence the progress Of thEi Reformation ; fbr all which 
manifest'otfbiSices they had justly forifeitod th^ir benefices 
and privileges, and the di^t.was therefore invited <to coi»- 
firm this decree by their sanction, 

A recess was accordingly passed and signed by more 
than four 'hundred noblejs, .with the deputies of commons, 
providing, 1. That the temporal and spiritual. power of the 
bishops should be forevier- taken away^ aAd the a^ini8» 
ti*dtion of their, dioceses con&ied to learned. men of the 
reformed iaith, under the title of supermtendeots» S^, That 
the castles; manors, and oth^ lahds bolohging to the prel- 
ates And monasteries^ should bO annexed to the csrown. 
8. That their rdigioushousco should be reformed ; the 
regular clergy who might niot choose to bq seculariaed, to 
be allowed to remain in their respective cloi^terjs, upop 
condition that th^ should Kear the word of God, lead ed- 
ifying lives, and that their surplcis revenues oAiould be de- 
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Toted to the support. of hospitals and other eleemosynaiy 
establiBhiiients. 4. lliat the rights of lay patronage should 
be preserved ; the clergy to exact from the peasants only 
iheir regular tithe, one thurd of which should be appropri- 
ated to 1^ support of the curate, one third to the proprie- 
tor of the church, and the remainder to the king, for the 
use of th6 Unsversity and seheols of learning. The king 
consulted Luther upon the manner of carrying this recess 
into effect^ and by his advice, instead of sec^arizing the 
<diuTeh property, he reserved a certain portion for the 
maintenance of the Protestant worshipi and the purposes 
of education and charity ; but a large part of the ecclesias- 
tical lands ultimately camd into the possession of the no- 
bility, by successive grant$ iiom the crown. Thus fell the 
Romish hierarchy in Denmark and Norway ; and its de- 
Btmctibn marked the epO<^ of the complete triumph of the 
lay aristocracy over the other orders of the state, which 
they continued to enjoy untH the revolution of 1660. 

To punish tiie Norwegians for their defection, the diet 
declared that kingdom to be annexed as a provinqe to the 
Danish crown; thus rendering the throne elective, and 
sabject to the control of ft foreign oligarchy. They also 
ordained that the king should be assisted in the govern- 
ment by the court-marshal, chancellor. And marshal of the 
realm, whoj tdgetheir with the other grandees composing 
the sen^e, should advise in all state meters. Christian 
confirmed the extensive feudal privileges j9ecured to the 
nobles by the capitudation of Frederic t, and, in return 
for these ample concessions, his eldest son. Prince Frod- 
erlc, was elected his successor to the Danish crown, his 
right of)Succession in Norway beingconfii^ed by the diet 
ot'thatkin^om. 

: This woric bdng accomplished, the bishops were set at 
liberty, after ex^tfai^ from them a solemn oath liqt to di»* 
turbthe public peace, nor make any attempt to recover the 
forfeited autiiority. Their private. property j which, had 
been sequestrated, was restcnred to them, and the rev& 
nues of some of the secularized monasteries assigned for 
their more decent support. Most of the prelates, whose 
turbulent ambition had so long disturbed the kingdom, 
passed the evening of their days in those cloistered re- 
treats, calm but not unooncemod sppotators of the triumph 
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of the new religion. The Bishop of Roskilde aloite ohstii 
nately refused all terms of compromise, and died in prison 
in 1544. 

In Norway the Reformation was estabiisAied without 
difficulty ; but it encountered a fierce opposition in Iceland, 
from the refractory genius of the people, and the obstinate 
bigotry of the Catholic priesthood. After a violent strug- 
gle, however, the Lutheran form of worship was establish- 
ed there, and the people swore fidelity to Christian III. as 
their lawful king. To assist in arran^^g the ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs of Denmark, the king had invited from Germa- 
ny a Protestant clergyman named John Bugenhagen, wha 
framed an ordinance or book of discipline for the Northern 
churches, which was approved by Luther and the othei 
doctors of Wittemberg ; he also ordained the new bishops 
to whom the suiierintendence of the spiritual afifairs was 
confided. 

A competitor for the Danish crown appeared at this time 
in the person of Frederic, the elector-'palatine, who had 
married the daughter of Christian II., and whose preten- 
sions were now openly supported by Charles V. To coun- 
teract the designs of his enemies, the king entered into an 
alliance with Francis I., the rival and inveterate foe of the 
emperor, and with Gustavus of Sweden.* In 1642, the 
Sound was closed against the flag of the Low Countries, 
and all commerce between the two states was interdicted 
by the Danish government. This measure produced re- 
prisals on the part of Charles; and when Christian de- 
manded the stipulated succours from his allies, the League 
of Smalkald, which he had joined in 1638, they refused to 
assist him, on the ground that the war related to concerns 
foreign to the security of the Protestant faith. The im- 
pending hostilities were soon brought to a termination by 
a treaty of peace concluded at Spire (1644), between the 
king and the emperor, by which the former agreed to re- 
nounce his ^liance with France, and, in return, had his title 
fiilly acknowledged as legitimate sovereign of Denmark. 

* The alliance with Gustavus, though it preserved the peace 
of the North during tbe reigns of the two monarchs, contained 
an ambiguous clause reserving the Danish pretensions to the 
crown of Sweden, in which lurked the germe of those bitter, 
bloody, and ruinous wars that broke out under their succesionL 
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In the religious warfare that ensued between Charles Y. 
and the princes of the League, neither Christian III. nor 
Gustavus of Sweden took a part, and then: Protestant 
brethren were left to struggle alone against the overwhelm- 
ing force of the Imperialists, until the liberties of Germany 
were laid prostrate before the banner of Catholicism in the 
fatal battle of Mulhausen (1547). The honour of the Dan- 
ish monarch in this transaction has been vindicated by the 
national historians, who allege in his defence the previous 
refusal of the Protestant confederates to perform their 
engagements towards Denmark ; and the fact that Chris- 
tian secretly remitted to them the pecuniary aid which he 
was bound to furnish, as an equivalent for the military 
forces stipulated by the Union of Smalkald, in the congrebs 
held at Brunswick. His zeal in the Protestant cause was 
undoubtedly sincere, but tempered by prudence and a poli- 
tic regard for the safety of his crown and the interest of 
his kingdom, to the advancement of which the remainder 
of his life and reign was devoted, by adopting measures of 
internal improvement as wise as the state of society and 
the nature of the constitution would admit. This prince 
died in January, 1659, and was buried in the Cathedral of 
Roskilde, under a magnificent mausoleum, erected to his 
memory by his son and successor, Frederic II.* 

In Sweden the Reformation met with the same obsta- 
cles, and was equally successful as in the sister kingdoms. 
The new doctrines were first introduced into that country 
(1522) by certain Grerman merchants, who imported Lu- 
ther's writings ; and by some of the native youth, who had 
been disciples of the celebrated reformer at Wittemberg. 
Among the most eminent of the latter was Glaus Petri, 
bom in the province of Nericia, who, on returning from 
the University, disseminated his master's tenets in private, 
and afterward preached them openly. He was violently 
opposed by the Romish clergy, but secretly instigated by 
the king, whose mind was too elevated to bear the shack- 
les of superstition, or to regard as a dangerous innova^ 
tkm whatever appeared consonant to reason. Besides, the 

* Holberg, Dan. Rig. Hist., torn, iv., p. 230-426. Munter, Re 
formations Hist. torn, ii., p. 21M28. Pontoppidan, Annates Ec- 
cles. Dan., torn, ii., iii. Gramii, Dissert, db Reform. Dan 
Mosheiiii. Ecclesiastical History, Cent, xvi., chap, ii., sect. 1 
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position in which he stood with the pope and the emperor, 
both of whom had favoured the restoration of Frederic of 
Denmark, induced him the more readily to encourage the 
promulgation of the reformed faith. He sdlowed Petri to 
translate the Scriptures into the Swedish language, and at 
the «ame time ordered the Primate of Upsala to prepare 
another version, suited to the popish opi^iionB, that the 
tvae int;<erpretation of conflicting sentimepts ^ight he ad- 
eertained by a carefulcpmpaneonof both with the original. 
To this command the reluctant prelates were foreid to 
subnet; the Blshcfp pf Linkc^ing alofie refusedr<?<HQAp}iMR- 
ing loudly of suhjeeting the mysteries of the pacred volume 
to the judgxnent of the peo|>]e, and exhorting them to con- 
tinue &rm in the religion of their ancestors. . 

No oiq[K)sitioD, however, could deter Oustavus from pn^ 
ceeding with the work of reform£itioi\i Hei expelled ft^em 
Daleculia the incendiary priests^ who had been sent as 
emissaries of the Catholics to light up the twch of dis- 
cord in thajt province. He suppressed the fanatical Ana- 
baptists^ numbers of whom had emig^ted frpm Gei«iany 
and settled in Stocl^olm« where their c^xtrayagant doc- 
trines and fiirious zeal against picture and images :threat- 
ened to endanger the peace of the lungdom» He appoint- 
ed public disputatipnSj at which he presided in person, be- 
tween the most learned theologians^ eij,her oreed ; Stnd 
in these controversies victory unifornily crowned the ef- 
forts of the Protestant doctors. The -progress of the new 
faith was greatty accelerated by the oonyersiott of the 
archbishop} who laboured, in visiting his several dioceses, 
to establish, the docprines of Luther among the peofie, 

Unawed by the . threats and intriigues of his refractoxy 
prelates, Gustayus .eonvojied an assembly of -the states at 
Westeraas (1587), where he puUieOied a declaration,' pro- 
fessing himself a disciple of that fiiith as taught hy Olnist 
and his apoeftles, which violent ecclesiastiba branded with 
tlie odious nanstea of innovation toid heresy. He acknowl- 
edged his dislike of vanous osages sanctioned by tiie Oimroh 
of liome« partipulai^ the granting ind«49Bnee9^ and thM 
pernicious custom an^ong the priest^ oif .enriching th^n- 
selVes by Practising on the ignbrarice and credulity of the 
vulgar. He ordered that no one should be denied the sao- 
rament of the Eucharist on account of debts he might hava 
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contracted, but that all matteiB of this kind should be re- 
ferred to tha civil courts : that bishops should not inherit 
the effects of such ecclesiastics as might die intestate, to 
the prejudice of the relations of the deceased : that they 
should surrender the church lands they had so long usurp- 
ed, in order to free the crown from the necessity of load- 
ing the people with exorbitant taxes. To engage in his 
interest those lay senators still attached to the clergy, he 
made a regulation that the former should, upon all public 
occasions, take precedence of the bishops, who had hith> 
erto assumed that right, and from long custom claimed it 
as their indisputable privilege to rank next to the sover- 
eign. After these two classes, the tliird place was as- 
signed to the other nobility ; the fourth to ecclesiastics of 
the lower order ; the fifth and sixth to the burghers and 
peasants. The prelates remonstrateti against these en- 
croachments on their liberties ; but their opposition was 
overruled by the firmness of the king and the altered sen- 
timents of the people. A resolution of the states was pass- 
ed confirming the royal decree ; and, in an assembly of the 
clergy at Orebro, the bonds of Romish superstition were 
finally broken, and the Lutheran doctrines declared to be 
the established religion in Sweden.* 

* Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History, Cent, xvi., chap, ii., sect 
i. Koch, Tableau des ReYolutions de P£urope, torn, ii.. Per. 
iv., p. 386-388. Olaas Celsius, Geschichte Kanigs Gu^ttif des 
Ersten. 
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